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Prakasitam jananam yair matam servanayasritani 
chitte parinatam chedam yesam tebhyo namonamah 
Salutations to those who have brought to light, for the 


people, this doctrine supported by all the Systems of Philosophy, 
and in whose heart, it has found a permanent place. 
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FOREWORD 


D Tribhuvandas L. Shah did me the honour of a request 

that I might contribute a foreword to his work on the 
History of India down to about A. D. 100. The period 
chosen covers the whole of the really formative period of 
the history of Ancient India, on which, as yet, a generally 
acceptable work of any compass can not be said to have 
been produced, notwithstanding the fact that the Cambridge 
History of India, volume I, covers more or less the same 
period actually. Notwithstanding this, it would be readily 
admitted that a comprehensive work on the period would 
certainly be quite welcome from many points of view. It 
is a laudable ambition to make an effort to supply this want. 


Dr. Shah’s work, as he explains im his preface, is 
based upon information much of which had hitherto remained 
unexploited to the extent, that it should have been, for 
producing a really satisfactory work on the period. While 
such works as are available, give evidence of the use of 
Buddhist and Brahmanic sources of history more or less 
fully, the corresponding Jaina sources for the period have 
not been utilized to the extent that they might well have 
been, for the very simple reason that these works have not 
as yet become so easily accessible even to the earnest 
reader who might be quite willing to devote the time and 
labour to master his sources. Dr. Shah’s work, primarily 
therefore, seems intended to remove this defect. As he 
mentions in his explanatory introduction, he has been 
engaged during the length of a whole generation collecting 
material from Jaina literature for the purpose of producing ° 
an Encyclopedia Jauuca. The publication of a.work of 
that magnitude has proved impossible for obvious reasons, 
He has attempted this general account of the History of 
India as an alternative, thus meeting a real need, He'hag 
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put into requisition much information that has so far remained 
unutilized for the reason explained above. 


Without meaning any disrespect, or exhibiting any 
want of sympathy for this work, it might well be said that 
the work is more or less a Jaina version of Indian History 
relating to the prevalence of Jainism in India. The part 
that is now about to be published actually is the History 
of India really from the beginning of the life of Par&vanath, 
and bringing it down to the end of the Ist. century A. D. 
Having regard to the point of view of Dr. Shah, we must 
admit that he has done the difficult work which he has 
imposed upon himself with conscientious care and ability. 
Naturally a work like this, would show a leaning towards 
Jainism. So the work does. A History based on such Jaina 
sources of information naturally would bring in fuller 
information upon the period when Mahavira flourished, and 
the period immediately following during which the teachings 
of Mahavira were still actively propagated. While it exploits 
the Jaina sources more or less fully, it exhibits differences in 
certain parts naturally enough, not sufficiently critical of the 
sources used in the light of collateral sources of information. 
This would be but natural, though it should have been well 
that this had been avoided as it easily could have been. 


Judging from the part that we have had the pleasure of 
looking through, we welcome the publication as providing 
a version of Ancient Indian History, which exhibits the 
course of that history, from one important point of view, 
Which hitherto may be regarded as. having been perhaps 
neglected. The work before us, removes to a great extent 
that defect, and, if it is not the work that sound historical 
criticism would want, it still serves the purpose of providing 
the material for making such a work possible. We wish 
the work all success, which is probably all, that the author 
expects from‘out of u, 

28th. April 1938, 
Mylapore, Madias S. (Sd.) S, Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Anno Domini; In the year of our ‘Lord: 
Christian Era 


Before Christ : Before the Christian Era 
Before Mahavira 

Before Vikrama 

(Cent weight ) Hundred weight; 112 lbs. 
East Indian Railway : 
Foot note 

Aviordupois pounds 


Sterling pound; Shilling and Pence (English 
Currency) 


Mahavira Era 
Page; pages . 
Part 
Rock-edict 


Vikram Savant or Vikram Era 


Volume 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


1, Origin 


JyYearly a score and a half years before the present 
volume saw the light of the day, the author had decided upon 
the compilation of the Encyclopoedia Jainica. Twenty years of 
incessant research work with the help of an able staff, elapsed . 
before necessary material was gathered for this voluminous task. 
To cope with the expenses of publishing these volumes, the Jain 
publishers Limited was incorporated and registered at this time; 
but this venture failed on account of certain untoward circumstancs. 


By this time the author struck upon the idea of testing the 
vein of public opinion and inclination to the work of this type 
‘before hazarding upon the publication of these volumes. Favourable 
reception of his articles in certain monthly papers, encouraged 
him to a certain extent. Deep study made him inclined to think 
that the hitherto generally received theory of Ashok and Priya- 
darshin being the names of one and the same individual was 
wrongly based. Prof. Herman Jacobi’s “Sacred Books of the East, 
XXII” in which was stated “Samprati the Fabulous Prince, ” 
incited him to further research; at the end of which he was con- 
vinced that Ashok and Priyadarshin were names of different 
individuals, both being emperors of Magadh. Another point on 
which the author had reason to differ from the general consensus 
of opinion was the belief that Sandrecotes, the Maurya emperor 
of Magadh in 327 B.C. when Alexander the Great invaded India, 
was none other than Chandragupta Maurya; the whole ancient 
chronology is based upon this by most antiquarians. My study 
and chronological calculations Jed me to the contention, that 
Sandrecotes was another name of Ashok, the grandson of Chan- 
dragupta. As contribution of articles containing theories, which 
were bound to startle most students of ancient history, out of 
their complacently accepted beliefs, would inevitably give rise to 
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countless criticisms and bickerings from these. worthies, the author 
decided to put the fruits of his researches connectedly in a ssa 
of history which would be indisputably supported by a ae 
arranged skeleton of chronology. Such was the origin of this , 


2. Advantages of reading history bocks 


There are people, who will always question the utility of 
bothering their heads with the dry-as-dust chronological structures 
of various ancient dynasties. In answer to their doubts, the author 
has to state, that his purpose in writing this book is to give a 
lucid account of the social, political, relegious and economic con- 
ditions, that prevailed in those times, and thus create general 
interest in them, from which solutions to many baffling problems 
of the present generationi can be easily deduced. Not only every 
nation’s ancient history is one of the best guides to its attitude 
towards its latest problems, but it goes a long way towards 
relieving other nations of its difficulties as well. Mr. A. K. Maj}- 
mudar in his “The Hindu History.” (B.C. 3000 to 1000 ) 
states. “ The Aryans have always been supreme in the world. ” 
Mr. Vincent Smith ” states, “Indian suffers to-day in the esti- 
mation of the world, more through the world ignorance of the 
achievements of the heroes of the Indian history than through 
the absence or insignificance of such achievements. ” Another 
famous writer days, “ The value and interest of history, depends 
largely on the degree in which the present is illuminated by. the 
past.” (Oxford History of India, Pref. XXIII ). In short, the 
value of ancient Indian culture and civilization has been fully 
recognized by native as well as ‘foreign writers, and the author is 
not unreasonably optimistic about the benefits that would accrue 


from a close perusal of his volumes. What can he do, except | 
the value of such treasure- 


pitying those, who fail to recognize 
house of rich heritage ? 


5. Importance of chronology 


The last-quoted writer has also said, 
must be supported upon a skeleton of chr 
chronology history is impossible. ” 


“A body of history ~ 
onology and without 
The author has treated this 
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statement as an aphorism strictly obsérved through out his book, 
because he has realised, that chronology is the only test of the 
truth of a particular event having occurred at a particular time. 
It helps us to decide the succession of events during a particular 
period, to fix up dates of persons who had been contemporaries of 
persons, whose dates are known and of events which might have 
happened in conjunction or connection with persons and events ° 
with fixed dates. The anthor requests the reader, who might be 
at times tored by these chronological details in the book, to 
understand their importance. These chronological calculations have 
shown the author, how the whole ancient history has been given a 
' twisted form, by the single but monstrous blunder of considering 
Sandrecotes to be none else but Chandragupta. 

This is only ore of the many instances where the author 
bas been able to detect discrepancies in the chronology of events 
with the help of his calculations. 

4. Time-limit ; 

The author was at first uncertain about the time-limit of 
his book; first he had thought it propcr to stop at the beginning 
of the Christian Era; but the differences of opinion that exist 
among experts about the founder and the beginning of Saka Era 
attracted his attention, as also the time of Kshatrapa Chastana 
the ruler of Avanti. The result was that the time hmit was 
extended upto 78 A. D., and at some place upto 150 A. D.. On 
the whole, the time-limit can be said to be 900 B. C. to 100 A. D. 


5, General remarks on the book 
It is probable that readers may be inclined to find the 

following faults (may be many others ) with the writer :— 

(1) What the author had to say, could have been said more 
precisely and forcefully, had he avoided giving too many 
unnecessary details, quotations and stories. 

(2) Ornate style should have been adopted in place of simple. 

‘(3) Too much importance is given to Indian scriptures and Nature. 

(4) Religious anecdotes have been unnecessarily and profusely 

introduced. 
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(5) Only bright side of his own religion’ is presented. 


(6) Instances aud episodes from scriptures of his own religion | 
have been given in support of the genuineness of various 
historical events. 


(7) He has solely devoted himself to criticising destructively 
opinions of other experts and other religions. 


(8) Buddhism has been given specially unfair treatment. 


Only a writer can realize all the difficulties of his colleague. 
The following explanation is meant for those readers, who ‘have 
little or no experience of writting books, because the author con- 
siders it expedient, to free the minds of his readers from prejudices, 
which would otherwise hamper the progress of true knowledge. 


He requests the readers to have patience enough, to go through 
his explanation. 


6. The purpose of writing this book 


Many books have been written both in English as well in 
Indian languages upon Ancient India. The aim of adding one 
more to this big list, is to fill up the following deficiencies gene- 
rally found in them:—{ 1) No book contains a connected history 
of ancient India. (2) Many of them are nothing more than 
short notes on particular persons and problems, or summories 
and generalisations deduced from some ancient books. (3) Many 
of them are treatises on a particular section of the ancient periods. 


7, Explanation of charge No, I 


The author is not aware of any single book of similar size 
comprising this very period. Hence the reader is likely to think 
that the book owes its size, not to solid matter but to unnecessary 
details and repetitions. In order to remove this erroneous notion 
the author has to state, that novelty and startlingly new theories 
are writ large on every page of the book. These new 
theories require due statement, full evidence, statement of old ' 
and wrong theories and expositions of their hollowness, substan- 
tiated by a crowd of quotations from various ancient books, 
scriptures and inscriptions and acknowledged publications. These ~ 
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things, evidently require details’ nothing more, than which is con- 
_ tained by the book. Several quite new theo1ies, and several old 
theories explained and restated in a new light, comprise this book. 


The following are some of the instances which will convince 
reader, that the size is quite in proportion to the material. 
(1) Hitherto, it is generally accepted by experts that Ashok and 
Priyadarshin are names of the same individual and that all the 
inscriptions in the name of Priyadarshin owe their existence to 
Ashok and are Buddhist incriptions, because Ashok was a Buddhist. 
The refutation of this theory has occupied no less than sixty 
pages. (2) The proper time and the genuineness of the Vikrama 
Era occupied fifty pages to be found out and established. (3) 
Hathigumpha inscmptions have reserved thuty-five pages for the 
proper explanation and translation of several of its lines, which 
have been hitherto wrongly construed, and for the comparison of 
' several historical events with everits mentioned in them. (4) About 
one hundred pages have been devoted to the dates, chronologies 
and other details about the Sakas, the Yonas, the Yavanas, the 
Pahlavas, the Scythians, the Bact.ians, the Parthians and others. 
(5) Wholly new items like tbe following have occupied several 
pages.:x—(a) Stupis, about 20 pages, (b) Monstrous idols, about 
10 pages, (c) Kalki king, about 10 pages, (d) Chronology and 
necessary accounts of kings and dynasties that ruled over Andhra 
about 150 pages, (e) Numerous pages have been devoted to 
fixing up the chronologies and other details of the Nands, the 
Shishunags, and the kings of Koshal and of Vatsa. It is 
obvious, that when these new theories will boil down to hard 
facts in course of time, the future historian will require about 
only a small portion of the. pages, occupied by them in this book, 
which is their birth-place and nursery, requiring all the meticulous 
care for bringing them up healthily and for saving and safe- 
guarding them from outside onslaughts. 

The author admits that some advanced readers will find 
some of the explanations rather too Jong, but he draws ther 
attention to the fact, that the book is meant for ordinary readers 


and laymen as well. 
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As to urfittecessary details, one man’s meat is Another's 


poison. Some readers will find particular things quite unnecessary - 


and the same are sure to be dubbed essential by others. Several 
historians have devoted from about sixty to seventy-five pages 
to the description of the arrangement by Alexander the Great, at 
the time of his invation of the Punjab, of sections of his army 
at strategic points on the battle field, while others have condemned 
the same, as not worthy of more than a couple of paragraphs. 
Similarly, some of the readers of this book may think, that the 
descriptions of Vaishali, an account of seven daughters of Chetalk 
Chedi-desh and details about dynasties that ruled it, narration of 
various episodes in the lives of Shrenik and his son Abhayakumar 
and many other items have unnecesssrily filled up many pages 
of this book. The readers are requested to understand and have 
sympathy with the aims, with which these accounts are 
given. For instance, accounts of the daughters of Chetak, have 
helped to fix up dates of various kings and thus fill in many 
gaps, in the chronological structure of ancient India. The dynasties 
that ruled over Chedi, find clear and connected statement for the 
first time in this book. Details about Shrenik and Abhayakumar 


show, how kings and ministers in ancient India worked sincerely - 
and devotedly, for the welfare of their subjects, and what fact 
and farsightedness they showed, in dealing with many social, - 


economic, political and religious problems of those days. The 
author has bitterly realized the common custom, of hailing respect- 
fully only trash from an established and well~known writer, 
and of condemning and fault-finding with the work of a new 


author, though he may have served his readers with matter worth 
its weight in gold. The author reques 
the book with an unbiased mind. 


Stories, legends and quotations-large and small—have been 
introduced at times, in order to explai 


; and go: 


ts his readers to go through © 


omit to go ~-’ 
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through them while reading the book. Many people mistakenly 
think, that a history bool should contain nothing more than 
matter-of-fact account of kings, dates of their births and deaths, 
and the battles they have won and lost. Hence another motive of 
introducing these stories—please rest sure-is to make the book inter- 


esting;-at the same time every one of these stories and quotations 
serves the purpose of supplying some evidence to the new theories. 


8. Explanation of charge No. 2 


The author has prefered simple style to the ornate, in order 
to make the book readable and clear for all types of readers. He 
does not believe in, ornate and profuse style being more appeal: 
ing than simple and direct statement of things. 


9. Charge No. 3 


Nature and its unalterable Jaws and certain aphorisms from 
Hindu scriptures may not appeal to modern readers, educated on 
the western style The author requests such readers, to approach 
these things with a candid mind, and not to summarily condemn 
everything, that is old and antiquated, simply because it happens 
to be old and antiquated, without submitting it to the test of 
their reason. 


10. Charges Nos. 4-5-6-7 

Some readers may be annoyed at, what would seem to them 
to be, a preponderating amount of religious matter in the book 
especially of the author’s own religion-with a view to propaganda. 
Now, no history book can even dream of having a chance of 
long life, unless it is built upon solid facts. The author is sure 
of his book having a long life.to live, because he has sacrificed 
everything at the altar of truth. 


To his mind, religion is nota collection and arrangement of 
certain rites and rituals to be rigorously abserved by its followers. 
He is in the least concerned with its outward manifestations, 
pomp and show. To him religion, as it is interpretted in its 
broader and, purer sense, is the one great transformer of human soul, 
leading it to-the path of truth, justice and kindness to others, 
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and acting as a guiding star to our duties towards ‘ourselves and 
towards others. He feels it like a judge, who does not stick to the ° 
letter of law but who always tries to interpret the ‘spirit behind 
it, Religion is ubiquitously present, in all the spheres of life and 
is, as has been already said, the most helpful and true guide, to . 
all our riddles of life. Which of the readers will object to réli- 


gion having predominence in my book, if by religion, 1 mean 
our director in all the branches of life? 


At present, four religions command the following of most 
people in the world. They are :~Christianity, Buddhism, Hinduism 
and Islam. During the time with which this book is concerned, ~ 
two of them—Christianity and Islam—did not exist; while Buddhism 
came into being, during the 6 th century B. C.i. e. nearly three 
centuries and a half, after the beginning of the time chosen for this 
book. At this stage, it is necessary to state that Jainism, which has 
very few followers at present, was the most prevalent religion 
in those times. Its origin is as old as, pephaps older than, 
Hinduism. Hence, during the period with which this book is 
concerned, two religions, namely, Jainism and Hinduism were 
pravalent, throughout all the thousand years; while, Buddhism. 
came into being nearly 350 years after 900 B. C. Of these three, ~ 
Jainism had the greatest number of followers, as it prohibited 
killing animals for sacrifices, a rite preached by Hinduism; 


‘ Buddhism has most of its tenets quite similar to Jainism, which 
perhaps is its fountain head. 


This book contains the accounts of sixteen independent. 
kingdoms, during these thousand years. i.e. the time-limit of this 
book, can be said in a way, to be sixteen thousand years. The 
kings, who ruled these sixteen kingdoms throughout these thousand 
years, were all followers of Jainism, except the Shungs who 
ruled for nearly a century anda quarter and followed Hinduism, 
and Ashok the great Buddhist emperor who ruled for about ~ 
forty years. No wonder, Jainism enjoys greatest prominence from 


pie to cover of this book, not because the author is a missionary 
of Jainism, but because Jainism was simply followed, throughout 
the length and breadth of India. OT 


t * 
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_ , Some acute readers may still further argue that they have 
no objection to the predominance of Jainism in the book; but 
why should the author show its good points only and omit its 
bad ones? Why,—had Jainism nothing but goodness and whole- 
someness in it, should it dwindle into insignificance as it 1s at 

" present ? For one thing, Jainism has declined, not through any short 
coming or undesirable element in it, but through the degradation 
of its preachers and followers. At the same time, the author 
invites all adverse criticisms on Jainism, from thosé who ardently 
desire to plunge themselves heart and soul in doing so, but 

‘requests them to substantiate ther charges by solid pieces of 
evidence. 

Wherever possible, the author has quoted undisputed autho- 
rities like inscriptions, coins and scriptural books in support of 
his theories, and has avoided lebelling anything as true, which 

.is not backed by them. 


In reference to coins, the author takes this opportunity to 
point out the blunder, of ascribing many of them to the Shaiva 
sect. At the time when these coins came into existence, this 
sect was conspicuous by its absence. F 


Though doctrines and principles remain unchanged, through 
‘all times and climes, yet the manner and extent of their obser- 
vance is different, ai all times and in all climes. For instance, 
the one unalterable law to be observed by all historians is strict 
adherence to truth and no quarters to falsehood. The author 
firmly asserts, that he has not budged an inch from this principle 
but what to him are solid facts, may be mere chimera to others. 
In fact, as every page of the book bristles up with novel theories, 
many readers may not improbably feel the book, to be something 
' Yike a series of castles in the air. All the author has to say in 
connection with this is, that the truth or otherwise of his theories 
will be proved in course of time, as more researches are made, 
and as more material is dug out of the mines of antiquity. He 
is convinced that his theories will stand the severest test 

‘ and scrutiny. 
Many a time, the author had to perform the painful duty 
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of, not only differing from the conclusions and contentions of 
well-known writers, but of disproving them, in order to prove 
his own theories. He has not done this, in order to degrade or 

lower any of them, in the eyes of the public, but to destroy 
falsehood and establish truth in its place. : 
The author never cherished the intention of treating Jaina 
literature partially at the cost of others. Most of the books quoted 
in this book are Government records, or are from the pen of 
well-known European as well as Indian writers, who have nothing 
to do with partiality, towards any religion whatsoever. In reference 
to quotations from old books, written during the period with 
which this book is concerned, the author has to state that these 
books were either Buddhist, or Vedic or Jaina. Of these, most 
Buddhist books are almost all translated into modern languages. — 
and published. Several Vedic bocks have also found their way 
into print. Unfortunately for Jainism, Jaina monks and those in 
charge of Jaina libraries and collection of books, deliberately held 
back all these books from publicity. The resnlt was obvious.. 
Buddhist and Vedic books being well-known and read by most 
of the scholars, many events, inscriptions, and coins were ascribed 
to them, as all were totally ignorant of Jaina books, costly stuffed — 
and Jeft rotting in the pegion holes of dark halls. The whole ancient 
history of India was given a twisted form, simply because none 
knew anything, about the evidence contained by Jaina books. 
It has been the most constant endeavour of the author for nearly” 
oe of decades, to bring to light the evidence contained in 
ee ataey - oa piace i he has, to his honest’ 
: nt, ruly interpretting the 
a of ancient India. Being almost a pioneer in the field, he has 
ae a pa sais by Aas criticisms, and not to be 

but trath—pby the op ae a at ‘ a a = a 
by those, whose Seeks on heres : at és sae an 
tine he bad tilled) eae ca as e = challenged, At nae same 
literature, but to quote fron y plas ces = of aes 
the pets i: tia rom only such books which have earned 
trath being found Dat from’ Taine broke ee ae” one Object to 
aina books? Truth from whatever 
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‘source must be hailed bya true student of history. All historians 
have to give some credence to ancient legends, folklore and 
_ mythological books, and then try to further support them with 
authority of coins and inscriptions. 


Most young men of to-day have somehow or other settled 
down to the belief that mythological books contain not an iota of 
truth, being full of imaginary stories, meant for the diversion of 
the young as well as the old. One reason of this belief is, that 
the style of these mythological writers fails to appeal to modern 
young men. The author requests them to look into these ancient 
books with a searching eye, and he promises them rich fruits 
from their investigations. - 


11. Charge No.8 


The gravest charge likely to be directed towards the author 
is, that he has given specially unfair treatment to Buddhism. If 
the author, simply asserts that he had no such intention, none 
will believe him. The fact is, that most experts in the field of 
ancient history have ascribed most of the inscriptions, coins, and: 
other relics of antiquity to Buddhism, while in reality they 
belong to Jainism. They have done so, due to two reasons:— 
(a) Buddhist books have acquired the greatest publicity; while, 
on the contrary, Jaina books have never seen the light of the 
day, due to the perverse mentality of those, who were in posse- 
ssion of them. (b) Jainism and Buddhism are very similar to 
each other, there being minute differences only, between their 
' tenets; and hence the relic of one can be easily mistaken. for 
that of the other, unless the writer is armed with full knowledge 
of both of them. Now, this was not possible as Jaina books were 
not published. Hence everything that could not be ascribed to 
Hinduism, was ascribed to Buddhism, it being the only other 
_ known formidable rival in the field. The author has already 
stated, that he has made a deep study of ancient Jaina books, 
which have shed a flood of new light on many intricate problems 
of antiquity, and which have convinced him, of its wide-spread : 
‘prevalence in ancient India and also, of most of the i 
and coins ‘belonging to it.’ en 3 
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‘In support of his contentions, the author takes this opportunity . 
to quote the following well-known writers. It is stated on page 
702-3 of “The Hindu History,” “No Buddhist period in ancient 
history. Some scholars have made much of Buddhism in India. 
They think that at one time (say from B.C. 242 to 500 A.D.) 
Buddhism had eclipsed Hinduism; that a great majority of the © 
people had embraced Buddhism, and that almost everything was 
Buddhistic in style etc. It does not appear that there is much 
truth in it. Buddhism was no doubt prevalent in East India. In 
other parts of India it was rather sporadic. The large province 
of Assam was entirely free of Buddhism. The provinces about 
Hardwar, Kanouj, Allahabad, Benares had little Buddhism. Carnal, 
Jaipur, Panchal etc. furnish no proof as to the prevalence of 
Buddhism there. Even in Magadha and Bengal, Hinduism flourished 
side by side with Buddhism. The monks were regular Buddhists, 
but the laymen were mostly Buddhist-Hindus, i.e. men who 
followed some Buddhist doctrines on the Hindu bases, having castes, 
and Hindu manners; this is why they could be won to Hinduism 
easily. There are some native Christians in South India who still 
follow the caste system and some other ancestral Hindu manners 
etc. The Buddhist pilgrims of Ceylon and China of the fourth 
century A. D. did not notice Buddhism .fourish in India. The 
Editor of the Historians’ History of the World is right in observing, 
that owing to its abstractness and rivalry of the Hindus, Buddhism 
was a failure in India; in modified form, it has, however, prevailed 
in other parts of India.” On page 55 of “ The Oxford History of 
India,” it is stated:—“It may well be doubted, if Buddhism can 
be correctly described, as having been the prevailing religion in’ 
India, as a whole at any time. The phrase ‘Buddhist Period” | 
to be found in many books, is false and misleading. Neither a 
Buddhist nor a Jaina period existed. Neither heresy ever superseded — 
Brahmanical Hinduism. Mahavira, as bas been mentioned, had 


about 14000 disciples when he died; a mere drop in the ocean 
of India’s millions.” co | 


_ Most Indian kings during the time-limit of this book were 
jains. They governed their subjects according te its tenets, and 
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thus the people were very prosperous and happy, during those 
, times. At present, most people are ptejudiced against Jainism and 
thoughtlessly condemn it as a religion conductive to cowardice, 
on account of its doctrine of non-violence, the sense and _ spirit 
of which is understood by few. Even at present, Jainism does not 
recognise any difference between castes, communities or colours. 
Its aim is universal brotherhood and it recognises and preaches 
equality, not only among men and men, but among all the animate , 
beings of the world. Its true follower possesses a soul: magnani- 
mous enough to forgive any outrage, not on account of weakness 
and powerlessness to oppose, but with a view, to bringing about 
the regeneration of the opposite party, by appealing to it through 
his own sufferings. The author is a staunch adherent of Jainism 
in the sense explained above. 


Special remarks about the book 


The author has divided these remarks into two parts:—(A) 
those pertaining to that portion of the book, which does not 
consist of the matter proper, and (B) those pertaining to the 
matter. He has taken particular care to facilitate the reader’s way ‘ 
in the perusal of the book. 

(A) In the first place, the book is not divided into sections '— 
and chapters with a view to chronology, but with a view to 

- preserve the continuity of description and narration. A particular 
dynasty is treated in a particular chapter and so on. At the © 
beginning of every chapter, a synopsis of the contents is given, 
and every paragraph has a heading, suggestive of the matter 
contained in it. A detailed mdex is given at the end of the book, 
so that the reader can make, without much trouble and inconve- 
nience, an exhaustive study of any particular problem, event or 
person in the book. | 

Every chapter is headed by a picture containing all the main 
‘items described in the chapter. The book is divided into volumes 
and volumes are divided into parts. On the ‘reverse side of every 
page denoting a new part, a summary of the contents of the part 
ds given. . . i 
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The author here draws reader’s attention to two pictures; 
one on the ‘outer cover of the book, and the other on the first 
page on art paper inside the cover. The former is.a reprint of 
the oldest found-picture of Kalpa—Vriksha, and the latter is the 
oldest picture of Sarasvati, the Goddess of learning. Instead of 
making the picture of Sarasvati bi-coloured: or tri-coloured—the 


+ 


general and popular style—the author has got it printed in gold: . 


coloured ink. 


The book contains a number of maps. All of them are 
original. The author however thanks those, from whose books and 
publications he has borrowed models, or taken some hints, with 
which he has prepared his own maps. Maps are given three of 
four at the same place, in order to save the trouble of the readers. 
Facsimiles of kings, ruling over particular territories at particular 
times, have been, wherever possible, introduced, In the case of 
foreign kings, only those have been admitted, who became domiciled 


Indians after their invasions. He has given no place to imaginary 
likenesses of any kings. 


The author considers bibliography, in the light of rather ari: 


over~estimation of a writer’s extent of knowledge. He has satisfied 
himself with enumerating those books, from which he has actually 
quoted passages or to which references are made in the book. 
(B) Four hundred pictures, outlines and reprints of maps, 
facsimiles of kings and coins, and other things are introduced in 
the book. A word about maps is necessary here. Their short 


description is as under:—(1) The map showing India divided | 


into twenty-five and a half countries. (2) The map showing India 
divided into eighty .kingdoms in the seventh century. (3-4—5) The 
region about Vidisha, the capital of Avanti, 
situated many stupas, and (6 to 15 
extents of various kings. 


about which are 
) Maps showing the territorial 


The following items desetve Special notice from readers:— 
(1) Relation between Nature’s laws and activities of men.( Ist chap.). 
(2) A general description of the conditions prevailing during the 
6th century B. C. (2nd chap.) (3) Maps and accounts of the 
eighty kingdoms existing in India during the 6th century B. G, 
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(3rd chap.) (4) Full details about the kings and dynasties, with 
chronologies, which ruled sixteen major kingdoms that existed .in 
India during the time-limit of the book. (chapters 4 to 7 of the 
First Part, and all the six chapters of the Second Part). (5) 
Chronologies of all dynasties are given at the end of the book 
for easy reference. 


Sometimes, two separate dates are assigned to the same 
event in different parts of the books. For instance, the dates of 
the destruction of Champanagari has been stated to be 524 and 
525 B. C. on different pages. The date of the marriage of the 
daughter of Udayan of Vasta with Nand J, has been stated to 
' have been 480 and 484 B.C. respectively. These differences 
are due to the difficulties that one has to undergo while calculat- 
ing Christian year for a year of any Indian era. Secondly, months 
of the Hindu calender ended on the full-moon day in those 
times. The author however appeals to the ia aad of the 
readers, for these short-comings. 


The author sincerely thanks those persons who have been 
helpful to him in one way or the other. He specially thanks 
Prof K. H. Kamdar M A; Professor of history at the Baroda 
College for going through the vernacular manuscript of the book, 
and also the following:— 


(1) Diwan Bahadur K. S. Krishnaswami Aiyanger M. A. Ph. D. 
( Hon.), retired University Professor, Madras; and Joint Editor of 
the well-known periodical the Indian Antiquity, who has very 
kindJy written out the forward -to this volume. 

(2) The authors, institutions and governments, whose pubii- 
cations have been consulted, cited and quoted. 

(3) The translator Mr. R. J. Desai M. A., into English from 
the original work in vernacular. 

(4) Mr. R. K. Kavi M. A., who has kindly prepared. the Index 

(5) And last but not the least, those persons whose names 
have not been mentioned in the above owing to lack of memory, 
but anyhow have lent their quota and who have helped na in 
bringing out this volume to light. 

Tribhuvandas L. Shah 
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Pictures in the Book 


Im the following description the first Jine of numbers shows the 
serial numbers of the pictures themselves, and the second 
line indicates the page in the book on which they are given. 


Cover—The picture represents Kalpa—druma, Kalpataru or Kalpa- 
Vrksa. Most of us have heard about, and dreamt of this 
alluring and all-giving tree, and yet few have any idea 
about its size or shape or any other details. This picture 
has been printed from a plate which is two-thousand 
years old. (Place from where obtained :—A. S. R. I. 
1873-74 Bundelkhand, Malva ). 


Title page—The Goddess of Learning (Sarasvati), popularly 
seen in pictures every where with a peacock or a swan 
as her vehicle. The picture given here is two-thousand 
years old. Only the trunk was found; the upper part has 
been added to it after thorough study of the pictures of 
Gods and Goddesses of those times. Had there been no 
caption at its foot, it would have remained unintelligible. 
The caption is translated as follows:—‘“ Success in the 
year 54 (?) in the fourth month of winter, on the tenth 
day, on the lunar day (specified) as above, one (statue 
of) Sarasvati, the gift of Smith Gova, son of Siha (made) 

| at the instance of the preacher ( Vachak) Aryya~Deva, 
the Sriddhacharo of the Gani Aryya Meghhasti, the pupil 
of the preacher Aryya Hasta—Hastin, from the Kottiyagana, 
the Sthaniya Kula, the Vaira Sakha, and the Sri-grha 
Samibhoga... 

[ Notes—Looking to the place from which it is found, 
it is concluded to have been erected during ‘the Kushan rule. 
The mode of expressing the time of the donation also 
supports our conclusion (for this, vide Vol. 1v ). If so, the 
‘figure 54 denotes the Kusban Era, and it will be about 
the 14th year af Kanishka Il’s reign i. e. A. D. 157]. 
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(A) Some details about pictures 


Picture Page 
No. . 


10 


i 


12 
13 


1 


1] 
43 
44 
53 
67 


73 


75 


75 


79 


98 


98 
99 


Ancient India ( Details further on, in the list of 
Decorative Pictures ) on pp. 33. 

At the beginning of Chap. II desc. on pp. 33. 

At the beginning of Chap. III desc. on pp. 33. 
Map No.1. (See the’details about maps on pp. 30) 
Map No. II. (See the details about maps on pp. 30 )> 
At the beginning of Chap. IV. ( List of Decorative 
Pictures ) on pp. 33. 

Prasenjit of Kofal is seen expressing his devotion 
and delight at the place where Mahavir attained 
the Kaivalya stage. He has gone there on a pilgri- 
mage and is shown to be driving the chariot himself 
in a chariot-procession. (Bh. Plate XIII). 

In celebration of the event stated in. No. 7 above, 
Prasenjit has got a pillar erected. A part of it is 
shown here, (Bh. Plate XIII ). 

A part of the Pillar erected by king AjatSatru when 
he visited the place on a pilgrimage, (Bh. Plate XVI) 
Portrait-head of king Prasenjit of Kofal. (Bh. - 
Plate No. XIII). - ' 
King Ambhi-(Sambhuti) clad in the military uniform 
of foreigners; once an independent king of a part 
of Gandh@r, he proved a traitor to his country by 
being a accomplice of Alexander the Great who, ' 
when the battle was over, disgraced him cruely 
but deservedly. (C. 1B. Plate II ). 

Alexander the Great (O. H. I. ). 
Selukas*Nekator, the chief general of Alexander, 
and the founder of” Selusid dynasty in Syria. He 
had given his ‘daughter in marriage to Agoka in 
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Picture Page 


No. 


14 
15. 


16 
17 


18° 


19 
20 


ai 


No. 


-119 


364 B. C. and had sent Magasthenes as his repre- 
sentative at the Court of Patlipitra. (C. H. I.) 


ASoka ( Bh. Plate XXX) 


Demetrius, the Bactrian emperor, the first foreign 
invader to settle in India. (C. H. I). 


Part I, Chap. I (Decorative Pictures ) on pp. 33. 


(Country of Ko3ambi) Lion Capital Pillar of 
Sarnath (see description in no. 26 picture ); unique 
example of symmetrical sculpture in the world. 
Centre of a Buddhist University at present (Near 
Allhabad ), as the pillar is believed to be connected 
with Buddhism. But the signs of Horse, Elephant, 
Lion, Bull, Dharma Chakra and others prove that 
it was connected with Jainism. If so proved, it will 
open a new highroad in ancient history. The height 
of the’sculptured part is 6 ft 10% in. Total height 
of the pillar being 62 ft. (Details in the account 
of PriyadarSin ). 


Nandangadh Stipa; believed to be connected with 


' Buddhism, and has been erected by Asoka. It is 


146 
149 


149 


a creation of PriyadarSin, who is quite a different 
individual from Aéokd. PriyadarSin was a Jain, and 
to show his devotion to it, he has got a lion placed 
at the top of the pillar. The pillar is 39 ft. 73 in. 
in height. ( Details in the account of Priyadarsin ). 
Part I Chap. VI ( Decorative Pictures ). 

An image of ParSvanath, found from the excavations 
of Bennatat, the capital of Dhankatak, or Benna- 
katak. (Details in the account_of Kharvel of Kaliig). — 
Another image found out from the same excavations 
showing the meditative posture of Jaina monks. 
(Details in the account of Kharvel ). 


Picture 
No. 
22 


23 


24 


25 
26 


27 
28 


29~30 
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Page 


No. 
159 


The dome of a pillar found from the same excava~ 


‘ tions; (Details in the account of Kharvel ) 


171 


{78 


181 
182 


182 
185 


185 


Images in the temple of Jagann&thpuri in Orissa. 
(Bhi. Plate XXII). These images are proved by 
me to be belonging to other religion than the one 
to which they are commonly believed to be belonging 
( Details in the account of Khiarvel ). 


External appearance of the dome of the Siafichi 
Stipa, situated in Avanti. Its height is 54 ft. 
( Details in the account of Priyadargin ) 


Map of Central India. (See details about Maps ). 


Safichi Stipa. The height of the sculptured part of 
Sarnath Pillar (No. 17) is 6 ft. 104 in; (the Stipa 
itself being upwards of two hundred feet in height ) 
while that of Saiici is 21 ft. 3 in. They are given ~ 
here for the sake of comparison. This will make it 
clear that these pillars of antiquity are connected ' 
with Avanti, but are erected at different places due 
to certain reasons. ( Details in the account of 
Priyadarfin and.of Chandragupta Maurya) (A. R. 
S. I. 1873-74 Bundelkhand—Malva ). 


Map of VidiSa (See details about maps ). 
Map of Bhils& (See détails about maps ). 


On pillar No. I, there is the Krauncha bird, and 
on the second is an Alligator. Both of them are 
found from the neighbourhood of Safichi (For theit 
situations see map. No. 5). It is possible that 
they are connected with Jainism just as the Safichi 
pillar and the region of Avanti are. The pillar 
with the Krauncha bird is found intact, and its 


‘height is 17 ft. 11 in. The pillar with the Alligator 


is found jn a broken condition and so its height 


' Picture Page 


No. No. 


a) 


32 
33 
34 


35 


189 
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has ‘not been found out. (Place from where obtained 
A. R. S. I. 1873-74 Bundelkbang, Malva ) 


The same Kalpa-tree which is given on the cover. 


No. 32 : The top-part of Saiichi Stipa, No. 33 
a portion of the top-part of Bharhut Stipa; No. 34 
a portion of the top-part of Mathura Stipa ( much 
of it is in a broken condition ); (See No. 35 also); 


T hese three pictures are placed side by side here, 
in order that the reader may compare them and 
see the similarity in design and model. 

All the scholars have agreed’ that the stupa No. 34 
is connected with Jainism. They however, tell us 
that Nos. 32-33 belong to Buddhism, though all 
the three are quite similar m design and sculpture. 
Why this difference ? Again, these two pillars can 
be definitely shown to have been connected with 
Jainism in many ways. ( Details in the account of 
Priyadarsin ) 


This picture represents a stone-tablet used for the 
purposes of performing religious ceremonies. It is 
called Ayigapata, and has been found from the — 
excavations of a hill named Kankalitila, near 
Mathura. Its size is 2 ft. 3in., and all the finery 
and minute sculpture on it, could not be shown in 
the picture. Its design, however, is quite similar to 
that of Nos. 32, 33 and 34. The inscription given 
on it can be interpretted as follows:—“ Adoration 
to the Arhats, by Sivayaéa or wife of the dancer 
Faguyuéa, a tablet of homage ( Ayfga-pata) was 
caused to be made for the worship of the Arhats” 
(M. A. Pl XII. ) 


205 Part I] Beginning of Chap. I. (Decorative pictures) 
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Picture Page 


No, 
37 


38 
39 
40 


4] 
42 
43 


44 
45 
46 


47 to 
51 


52 to 
55 


Picture Page Map 


No. 
4 


No. 

232 Picture showing the test of his sons conducted by 
Prasenjit of Sisuniiga dynasty. 

232 Picture showing another test by the same king. 

249 Part II Chap. II (beginning); (Decorative pictures.) 


253 : Ardrakumar at home; his child has wound up spun 
cotton-thread twelve times round his feet. Ardrakumar 
has made a certain decision upon this. 


275 Part Il. Beginning of Chap. IIT (Decorative pictures.) 

276 Portrait-head of AjatSatrn. 

279 Ajatitrn got a large pillar erected on the place 
where Mahfvir attained the Kaivalya stage. He is 
seen here devotedly saluting His footprints. ( Bh. 
Stupa. Plate XVI). 

302 Part Il Chap. IV ( Vide that Part for details) 

323 Part If Chap. V ( Vide that Part for details ) 


342 Part Il Chap. VI ( Vide that patt for details ) 
343¢ ‘ 
3 so Maps ( Vide that Part for details ) 


350 t ; 
3 set Maps ( Vide that Part for details ) 


(B) Details about maps 


% 


No. No. 


44 1 Map of India with boundaries of every pro- 


vee The names’ ofthe 253 provinces into 
which ancient India was divided; marks 


given on the spots’ around which they were 
situated in those times, 
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Picture Page Map - 


No. . 


5 


55 


28. 


27 


No. 
53 


181 


185 


112 


No. 


2 Political map of India during 7th century 


A. D. (640 A. D.), when Hu-en-Tsing 
visited India, which was then divided into 
eighty provinces. Political divisions of India 
at present are given in the map, and the 
numbers representing the eighty provinces” 
are placed to show the location of these 
provinces. 


Map of central India, designed for the pur- 
pose of showing the relations among Chedi, 
Kau8ambi ( Vasta) and Avanti. Important 
places of antiquarian interest like Bharhut, 
Rupnath, Bhilsé, Besnagar etc. are given 
there, in order to show their distances from 
Ujjaini. 

Map of the region about Bhils, Places where 
stupas are situated are ‘specially indicated. 
The region of about 5 miles is crowned with 
stipas like that of Satadh@r, Soneri, Siiichi, 
Bhilsi, and Andher etc. It is a hilly region. 


Map of VidiSa. Besnagar is indicated by. a 
circle, and shows the place of the old city. 
The remaining part of the city was situated 
between the rivers Bes and Betva. On the 
third side, three rivers flow to-gether, and 
hence the place is ‘named Triveni-Saigam 
(Triple confluence ) The fourth side only is 
open for communication, and that too, is 
well-protected with hills. In short, the city 
was placed in a spot of umique natural 
beauty. Places of historic interest are marked 
and the following is the explanation about them. 
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(A) and (G) From each of these places a gigantic statue 


of a woman has been unearthed. (B) The Kalpa-tree was found 
out, the picture of which is given on the cover as well as_in No. 
31, (C) No. 29, the Krauncha pillar. (D) No. 30, the Alligator 
pillar and other places are also marked; but we are not concerned: 
with them here. 


Picture Page 


No. No. No. 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


6 


' 10 
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Map 


Map of the 16 kingdoms into which India 
was divided in the 7th century B. C. The 
names of the kings ruling over every one of 
them are also given in the respective provinces. 


Map of India divided into its modern provinces 
given for comparison with those in the 
map above. . | 


Extent of the kingdom of Magadh at the 
end of the rule of Srenik or Bimbisar. The 
extents of other kingdoms are also given 
for comparison. It becomes obvious from 
the map that Southern India was ‘quite 
uncivilized. 

Extent of the kingdom of Magadh at the 
end of the reign of Kunik or Ajatéatru. 
Southren India was uncivilized even then. 


Extent of the Magadha Empire at the end 
of the © teign of Udyafva, The map shows 
that Aryan civilization, had not only pene- 
trated Southern India by this time, but also 
into Ceylon. All this region had come under 
the banner of Magadh. The Lichchhavi and 
Samvriji Ksatriya clans and their off-shoots 
emigrated to South India at this.time. First 
they acted as governors of Magadh. As 
time went on, they flouted the authority of 
Magadh, and became independent. 
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Picture Page Map 
No. 


0. 


34 


a 


No. 
jl 


4 


13 
14 


15 
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Extent of the Magadha Empire at the end 
of the reign of Anuruddha and Mund. 


Extent of the kingdom of Nand 1. Except 
the Northern Punjab and Ka8mir, the whole 
of India was under his sway. 


Extent of the Magadha Empire during the 
reign of Nand TI. 


Extent of the Magadha Empire during the 
tule of the six succeeding Nands. 


Extent of the kingdom of Nand IX. Even 
the Northern Punjab and Kaémir have 
come under his sway; but a large portion 
of Southern India has become the indepen- 
dent kingdom of Khiarvel of Kaliig; while 
in the western portion of Southern India a 
new kingdom is rising forward (Andhra ) 
established by the rulers of Satvahana 
dynasty—an offshoot of the Nanda dynasty. 


(©) Details about the decorative pictures given 
at the beginning of every chapter 


Every picture given at the beginning of every chapter, is 


’ designed to present in brief the synopsis of the whole chapter. 
The art of painting is as old as humanity itself. Man learned to 
express himself in pictures, even before he learnt either to speak 
distinctly or to write. As music preceded poetry, so did Penung 
Preceded the art of writing. At present it has become universal. 


Part | 


Chapter I—Ancient India. In one corner the Dravidians 
and other uncivilized people are seen worshipping the idols. The 
Aryans are seen rushing from the west. The rule of the doctrine 

of non-violence prevails throughout India, as preached by 
'  Mahfvir, the soul of India. Ships are seen indicating that sea~ 
voyages were undertaken in Ancient India for trade purposes. 

Chapter ll--The thriving condition of Ancient India is 
depicted here. Damsels are seen standing on beautifully carved 
terraces and balconies, casting their glances at the warriors 
below, who are riding over elephants or horses or in chariots. 
Rows of trees are seen on both the sides of the roads. *_ 

Chapter Ill—A Chinese traveller is seen looking at India 
divided into two parts:-(1) Northern India, commanded by the 
snowy peaks of the Hymilayas and strewn with large and wide 
rivers on the banks of which the Aryans made their home; (2) 
the Southern India; hilly and inhabitted by uncivilized ‘people. 

Chapter [V—The scene of ruin, misery and anarchy 
prevaling in India at the time of the death of Buddha. Persian 
hordes are seen taking away the wealth of India through deep 
mountainous valleys; an Indian king ( Vidurath) is seen solly 
occupied with killing his relatives, as if not caring for anything else. 

Chapter V—Udayan of Vatsa is seen eloping with VAasavdatta. 
Queen Padméaivati is seen riding an elephant. Queen Mrgavati rules 
a kingdom. The fair sex plays an important part ‘in this chapter. 

Chapter VI—This picture indicates that. anarchy and 
misrule are at an end. Commerce, religion and other peaceful 
ways of life are making progress. Ships:of Bennitat are seen 
afar. On this side are seen people offering their homage to the 
palanquin of the god. = 

Chapter Vil—The world is changing. Peace follows war’: 
and war follows peace. The cycle goes on for ever. The god of - 

ste invades the city of peace and plays havoc there. . 
ne es his queen are absorbed in meditation, 
: ergoing the pangs of the dilivery of a son. 


Part Il 


Chapter I—Srenik-kumar is in exile. Passing through rivers, 
and forests and undergoing many troubles, he proceeds forwards 
making his mark wherever he goes. He assumes the title of the 
king on his return. His son Abhaykumir, taunted by his play- 
mates, arrives at Rajerhi in search of his father, and shows his 
mettle by getting the ring out of the well. 


Chapter !—Srenik never failed to learn a new thing from 
even the humblest person. Putting aside the pnde natural to a 
king, he sits at the feet of his preceptor to gain knowledge. 
Kunik imprisons his father for getting his kingdom. His mother 
reminds him of the love and kindness of his father. Konik 
repents and runs with a hatchet to break the irons that bound 
the feet of his father. One of the guilds, the creation of Srenik, 
is illustrated here. 


Chapter Ill—King Ajatéatru is engaged in a battle. The 
elephant Sachenak falls into the pit of fire to save his master. 
The pillar, indicating the victory of Kunik is seen. 


. Chapter iV-—New custom is illustrated hero. Ksatriya kings 
have begun to marry Sidra girls. The kings in question belong 
to the Sifuniiga dynasty. 


Chapter V—Nand IX was a powerful king, and had poli- 
ticians like Chanakya at his court. Chanakya conducted a large 
school at that time. Panini wrote his books at this time. All these 
are engaged in a political game. The king 1s whispered wrong 
things against certain persons. Sakaal incurs his own death in 
‘ order to save his family. Factories for manufacturing arms for a 
rebellion are rumoured to be in full swing. 

‘ Chapter Vi—The Aryans, who had hitherto not made the 
region beyond the Vindhya ranges, the place of their residence, 
are seen going upto Ceylon. Prince Aniiruddha conquers Ceylon. 
. , Udayiiva has started on a religious pilgrimage in order to expiate 
his sins. Nand IX, victim of political games, goes away leaving a 


"prosperous kingdom. 
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The names of the books, that are consulted 
cited and quoted 


(A) ; 
C. Ancient Geography of India— Cunningham. , 
I. Coins of Ancient India ( Cunningham ) 
I. j Ancient Coins of India . 
L Ancient History of India by Bhandarker 


Antiquities of .Sindh by Henry Cousens 
(Govt. of India 1929) 

S. I. Archeological Survey of India 

S. R. 1. Archeological Survey Report of India 

S.5. 1 Archeological Survey Report of Southern India 
I Buddhist India by Prof R. Davis ; 
h. Translation of Bharteshvar Bahubali Viti 
‘ } Ist edition 


The Bharhut Stipa by Sir Cunningham 


-e Short History of India by Prof. Balkrishna 
M. A., Kangadi Gurukul, Lahore 1914 


Bharatno Prachin Rajvamga Vol. I & II by 
V. Rao 


The Bhilsa Topes by Sir Cunningham 
Coins of the Andhra dynasty by Prof. Rapson 
Cambridge History of India Vol. I 
Chronology of India (Mrs M. Duff) 

Coins of India by C. J. Brown 

Ancient Geography of India by Mr. Dey . 
Early History of India by Mr. Vincent Smith 
Epigraphica Indica 

The Manual of Buddhism by Prof. Hardy 
The Hindu History of India by A. K. 


Mazmudar (B.C. 3000 to B. C. 1000) 
Calcutta 1920 


Indian Antiquary ( Monthly Magazine ) 
Ancient Eras by Sir Cunningham 


Inscriptions Corporatorum Indicies by Sit 
Cunningham 
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Inscriptions Corporatorum by Prof. Hultschz 
Incian Historical Quarterly 

( Quarterly Magazine ) 
The Journal of the Andhra Historical Re- 
search Society 
The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal 
The Journal of thé Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society 
Jain Dharma Prakésh (Monthly Magazine ) 
Bhavnagar 
Jainism; translated by Prof. Glazanapp, 


published by the Jain Dharma Prasfrak Sabha 
—Bhavnagar 


The Studies in Jainism in Southern India 
Vol. I & II by Prof. Rao 

Collections of the writings in Jain Literature 
by Jinvijayji 

The Journal of the Orissa Bihar Research 
Society 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London) 
The Short History of the Jain Literature 
Jain Sahitya Samshodhak edited by Jinvijayji 
( Quarterly ) 


VinayaVijayji’s Comments of Kalpasutra 
Sukhbodhika by Hiralal Hansraj 


Mathura and its Antiquities 

History of Mauryan Empire by Acharya 
Shree VidyabhuSandlankir, Kangdi Gurukul. 
Mahavir; by Nandlal Lalloobhai, Baroda 
The Oxford History of India (1928 ) 
Hemchandrasuri’s Parisista Parva. Translated 
by Jain Dharma Prasarak Sabha (Bhavanagar) 
Puritattva; the Gujrat Vidyapith ( Monthly 
Magazine ) 

Pargiter’s Dynastic list of the Kali ages | 
The Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Great Britain & Ireland ) 


R. 
R. 
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» M. Ashoka by Radha Kumud Mukerji | 

W. W. Records of the Western World Part I & II 
by Rev. Beal 

S.-Pe Cc. . Trisasti Salaka Purus Charitra ( Bhavnagar ) 


Books quoted but not abbreviated 
(B) 

Amraoti Stupa ( Archeological Report, Imperial Series ) 
Ashok ( Rulers of India Series ) 
Ashokavadin 
Asiatic Researches : . 
Chandragupta ( Baroda Sahitya Granthmala ) 
Dignikéya~Aneutarnikiyo 
Dip-Vaméa 
Dvivedi, Abhinandan Granth. Benares (1990) 
Epigraphica Karnatika 
Galigé; research number Jan. 1933 
Gaudwiho : Prof. Hall ‘ 
Government of India Communique (Dec. 1931) | 
Jain Agam Siitra ( Uttaradhyayan, Aup~Patic, Anuttarov—vai, . 

Bhagwati, AvaSyak, Ni§ithchiirni etc. etc: y 
Jain Jagrti ( Monthly Magazine ) published at Sangli, S. 

Maharastra ° 
Jain-Silver Jubilee number; Bhavnagar 1930 
Jain Yuga (Monthly Magazine) J. M.S. Conference Bombay 
Lectures (Four) of Bhandarker at the Calcutta University 
Mahabharat (Sabhé~Parva ) by Dr. Bhandarker 
Mahan-Samprati ( Bhavnagar ) 
Mahavam$a Translated into English - 
Persia (W. S. W. Waux, F. R. A. S. ) 
Puranas : Vayu, Matsya, Gargasamhita, Visnupurana ( Prof. 

Wilson ) ; ; 
Sacred Books, of the East Vol. 23 nd 
Simhalese Cronicles 
Sudh& (Monthly Magazine) of 1934 
Vasav-datté by Prof Hall 

‘ Sy 


Part I 


I Chapter 
If Chapter 


WI Chapter 
IV Chapter 


V Chapter 


Vi Chapter 


VII Chapter 


rhs tee Ggsete She meerenycn ne 


Introductory 


Detailed description of the conditions of 
the times. 


Geography of Ancient India 


Short account of sixteen ruling kingdoms 
(1) Kamboj-Gandhar 
(2) Pafichal 
(3) KoSal 
(4) Kasi 


Short-account ( contd.) 
(5) VatSa De&a 
(6) Srivasti 
(7) Vaisali 
(8) Magadh 
(9) Bang 
(10) Atga, Mahi~kogal or Ku8a-sthal 


Short account ( contd.) 
(11) Dhankatak 
(12) Andhra 
(13) Kaling 
(14) Avanti 


Short account ( contd.) 
(14) Avanti ( contd.) 
(15) Sindh-Sauvir 
(16) Saurastra 


Chapter | 


Introductory 


Synogsis—Time analysiss—The Aryans and the Non-Aryans, 
and the difference between thew civilizations—Natural affinitres— 
Their influence on the country and the life of men-Defuute 
reasons for the longevity of lfe—Actwities during lesure-Study 
of Sruti and Smrli—Scienitfic researches—Perwdical divisions 
with due consideration of different opumons. The relation between 
Nature and the appearance and disappearance of great men. 


ry 
bw 
’ 


2 : Purpose , Chapter ° 


Majority of books, that have been hitherto published on 
Indian History, deal with the modern times. Rare are'the books 
dealing with ancient times; rarer still are those 
Purpose that throw light on the dark cavities of the 
times before Christ. Many might be the 
reasons for such a state of things. The present writer can 
forward two reasons:—comparative absence of material, and the 
almost insurmountable difficulties in obtaining it. In spite of such 
handicaps, it is the humble intention of the author to explore the 
vast field of antiquity, to collect as much evidence as possible, 
and to make, with unsparing efforts, researches, upon which, he 
can build final conclusions. In order that the reader may have 
no difficulty in understanding the truth, and may not be led 
astray by misapprehensions, the writer has made an endeavour 
to present the facts, not iti a discontinued manner, but ina proper 
chronological order, including the geneology of the kings that ruled 
in ancient India. Thus the reader, when presented with historical 
facts, will be amply enlightened about the purely historical, social, 
political, religious, economic, and all other conditions of India that 
was two thousand years ago. Many are the media through which, 
detailed knowledge about the above-mentioned conditioris prevailing - 
in modern India, can be obtained. The writer hopes that the . 
reader, after making comparative study of both the ages, will, 
according to his own ability, find out the reasons for the changes— 
good or bad~that have evolved during so many centuries. He will 
have two pictures before his mind’s eye; he will compare and contrast 
them; he will perceive many things worthy of being borrowed from — 
the old picture that will make the modern~—picture less ugly-than it - 
1s at present; and thus he will chalk out the path for the upward 
cece ica India. Finally, the writer earnestly desires that 
may help the reader in contributing his quota towards 


the regeneration of his i 
ra mother-land and may make him -concious. 
of the position that he occupies in it. 


Most of the historians begin with fourth century B. C. 
because from that time onward, historical materials begin e 
assume a clearer and a more evidential form. The author considers 
it more to the point to trace the connection between the civilization 


: | - ; Time limit 7 4 


that prevailed among the Aryans of the olden times, and the 
civilization that is in full swing to-day. Hence, he thinks it 

proper to begin at the beginning—with the 
Time limit time when the most authoritative religious 
a books like Sruti and Smrti were composed, 
and when the Vedic religion, one of the chief religions of the 
Aryan people, came into existence,+ in or about 8th or 9th 
century B. C. It took him long to decide where to end; whether 
at the beginning of the Vikrama Era—which is mostly used by 
the people of India (i. e. 57 B. C.); or at the beginning of the 
Christian Era, which is widely adopted by the modern educated 
Indians (i. e. 1 A. D.); or at the beginning of the Saka Era, 
which is widely used in one part of India (78 A. D.). If the first 
option is selected, only unconnected remarks can be scattered over 
the 135 years that intervene between the first option and the third 
option (i. e. 57 B.C. to 78 A. D.). While the third option not only 
covers these years, but the writer gets the opportunity of stating his 
thoughts to other workers in the field of history, specially because 
these thoughts differ from many stereotyped beliefs that have 
hitherto been taken for granted, and also because these historians 
might be stimulated to throw new light. on them; hence the 
decision to end at 78 A. D. In short, these volumes cover the 
period of one thousand years lying between 9th B.C. and 
78 A. D. or even upto 100 A. D. 

As India contains one-fifth of the total population of the 
existing world, it would not be inappropriate to classify it as an 
. independent continent. Geographers have taken 

Preliminaries, it as a part of Asia because of the proportionate 
smallness of its area. In ancient times it 

constituted a part of a continent named Jambudwipa. In spite of 
this, however, it ig many a time, in descriptions, referred to as a 


continent, with its own specific name-Bharatakhand. On several 


occasions it is spoken of as Bharatavar§a or Bharatavarsa, as 
that was the name of a great portion of it at one time. 
a ees 


torical material is obtained from this time 
the line between historic and pre-historic 


” 


(1) The authoritative his 


ownwards. ‘Due to this reason, 
periods should be drawn here. 


~ 


4 . ”-Preliminartes ~~ Chaptet 


This Indias-Bharatavarsa—is divided into two parts by 
the great Vindhya&chala mountain that stretches from east.to 
west, and that is situated almost in the middle of it. The northern 
division is known as North India; the southern -division as - 
South India.2, The southern division is also known as South 
Indian Peninsula, as it -is surrounded by sea on three 
sides. Similarly, even the whole of India can be described-as a 
peninsula. Though these two divisions constitute one indivisible 
whole, they widely differ from each other from the view-point 
of their civilizations. The people inhabiting the northern division 
were known as Arayans ar they were highly civilized; the people 
in the southern division, being comparatively uncivilized, - were 
known as Non-Aryans.’ As a matter of fact, the whole of India 
is commonly called Aryiivarta, and its people Aryans.4 

The foreigners may then be given the name of Non~Aryans, 
their countries being called Non—Aryan countries. 


The countries which are at present known as Baluchistan, _ 
Afghanistan, _Asian Turkey, and Persif, were in those times 
included in Aryavarta; and the people inhabiting those countries 
were called Aryans. The region lying to the west of these countries 
belonged to what was formerly known as Sakadwipa; and its 
people were called Non-Aryans.> But at the time when this 
history begins, Aryaivarta, as already explained above, included 
a vaster area than the modern India does within its boundaries; 
hence the people of that region even, were known as Aryans:® 

(2) Some call it DakshiNa@patha. Looiite to the etymological eee 
of the word, “ Apatha” means “ way to ”’ and“ Dakshina ” means “South”. 
Hence the word means ‘' way to south (Indsa)”’ and not “South India.” 


(3) This name can be given from the viewpoint of the different 
divisions of Indias for further information, read f. ne 4. 
(4) This appellation is used to disting 
from other civilizations. 
and Yona ). 


- 


uish the ancient Indian civilization 
( Compare this with the use of words like Yavana 


(5) For further information ab 
volumese 


(6) The reader will at once understand that the birthplaces of, the 


authors of Siutis and Smr i a 
--1S were in Aryavarta; more detail i 
on, In the other volume, aa a ce ‘ 


out this, continent refer to the later 


> 


“The law of nature and its relation to Aryan civilization 5 


The civilization of a people is inseparably united with the 
religious customs, rites and rituals, the social ties and fashions, 
the manner and habit of life, and many other 
things, prevailing at a particular time. All the - 
religious factions that we see in India to-day, 
have begun only in modern times. -In ‘ancient 
times only four religions existed: the Vedic religion, Jainism, 
Buddhism, and Christianity. Even among these four, Buddhism 
came into being in the*6th century B.C., and Christianity in 
the Ist century B. C. At the time when this history begins 
(9th century B. C.) only Jainism and the Vedic religion existed. 


According to Aryan scriptures, some eternal elements, which 
are generated by Nature, control the Universe. One of these 
elements is Time. Time is eternal and endless. In Vedas, which 
are the greatest book of the Aryan scriptures, Time is divided 
‘into four main parts; (1) Satyayuga—the Golden age, (2) 
Tretayuga—the Silver age, (3) Dwaparayuga— the Copper age and 
(4) Kaliyuga—the Iron age. These ages come and go at regular 
intervals. The first age is the longest, the second less long 
than the first, the third still less than the second, and the fourth 
is the shoriest of all. In Jainism the Time is characterised as 
eternal and endless, but is differently divided. First it is divided 
into.two equal parts; the first part is known as Utsarpim,’ 
and the second as Avasarpini.® Each part is again 
divided into six divisions, and each division is known as 
an Ari.? In the Utasarpini part of Time, as the name 
itself indicates the meaning, everything, as time passes on, 
progresses, steadily first towards the higher and then towards 
the highest level. In Utsarpini again, the first Ara of division is 


The law of nature 
and its relation to 
Aryan civijization 


(7) Udeup and Sarpa-to move, to appear; that period of time in 
which all the things rise gradually and steadily to a higher level of their 


own Speciese . 
- (8) Ava-down and Sarpa~to move, to appear; growing downwarda 


steadily and progressively. . 
-(9) Ai really means a “spoke ina wheel.” As the wheel rolls round, 


they move up and down. The wheel of time rolls regularly round, and these 
divisions begin and end very regularly. 


” 


f 


~ 


6 The law of nature and its relation to Aryan civilization Chapter 


the shortest, and the last is the longest. In Avasarpini, the first 
Ara is the longest, and the last the shortest. The increase and 
decrease in happiness, wealth, health, duration of life, sorrow, 
temptation, illusion, unhappiness, misery and in all the things of 
the world, synchronize with the increase and decrease in - the 

duration of these Ards. ‘ 


As fixed in Aryan scriptures, these yugas~Aeons,-and Aris 
were the chief divisions of the endless Time. But these still have 
their sub—divisions. Each sub-division is known as Udaya -in 
Jainism. These are all so well-arranged that time goes on its 
way unhindered, But when one yuga or Ara is to end and the 
other is to begin, things begin to move more quickly than ever, 
and even the ordinary people become conscious of a vast change 
that is to take place. We call this interval the crisis. According 
to the Vedic religion, at the time of such a crisis, a great man 
is born; according to Jainism a great Soul, a Tirthankara is 
born?°, 


All things in the universe are thus controlled by an established 
and unhindered Law of Nature. The age with which this volume 
deals was one of the innumberable Udayas; and according to the 
Vedic belief, authors, of Srutis, who were then considered great 
men, were born at this time; according to Jainism the twenty~ 
third of the twenty-four Tirthankaras was born. The second 
Crisis that occured in the 6th century B. C. was ‘of no less 
magnitude than the one that occurred in the 8th century B. C. 
At this time was born Mahavira, the last Tirthankara of the 
Jains; at this time was born Buddha, the founder of Buddhism; at 
this time was born the great emperor Bimbisiira of Magadha, of 
the Siguniga dynasty. A third great crisis took place at the 
end of the first century B. C., when Jesus Christ was born. At 
that time the crisis was ona evel pitch in Aryéivarta. Consequently 


a 


ae a 
(10) Si Ktsna in Gita has said to Arjuna that He takes birth in every 
yuga for the protection of the good, for the destruction of the wicked, and. 
for the re-establishment of religion. 
Parittanaya sidhtinam vinafaya cha duSkriam | 
Dharmasamsthapanaya sambhavami yuge yuge | 


How Nature favoured men in those times y 


no great man was born; but there ruled then a valorous 
king, not a whit inferior to Bimbiséra of Magadha. The Aryan 
people have perpetuated his name by adopting the Era started 
. by him. By this time the reader might have realized that the 
appearance of great men depends upon certain Laws of eternal 
Time; that the scriptural belief with regard to this, is, if not 
wholly, at Jeast substantially, true. 


During the 8th century B. C. and onwards, there was 

Kaliyuga according to the Vedic religion, and the fourth Ara of 

Avasarpini according to Jainism, which says that 

How Nature the fifth Ara began after three years and eight-- 

fayoured men in and=half months after the absolution—Nirvaina-- 

those times? of the last and the twenty-fourth Tirthankara-- 

' Mahavira. (527 B. C. October). The time 

between the eighth century B. C. and the last quarter of the 
sixth century B. C. is included in the fourth Ara. 


As stated above, during Utsarpini, the fertility of the. soil 
and the wealth of the people go on increasing to the highest 
-point. In Avasarpitti, just the reverse happens. As the eighth century 
B. C. is included in Avasarpini, the fertility of the soil, and the 
resources of the earth, were gradually deteriorating. But. things 
had not moved to such a crisis when men may have to hanker 
after and devote all their time and energy in earning a livelihood, 
( Detailed description of the conditions of these times is given 
in the next chapter). Of the three things** that have become part 
and parcel of the nature of men and their means of maintenance, 
one was non-existent at that time, and the second and the -third 
were only in embryo. Rain-fall was plentiful; there was no lack 


(11) Wealth, Land & Woman, are the (principal) origins of (all) strifes _ 
{in the world). 

These three are at the root of all the quarrels of the world. The 
ancients have wisely arranged them in order of their priority and importances 

(A) Wealth : It is necessary to satisty one’s personal, but superfluous, 
feeds. As one becomes mote and more engrossed in worldly things, an 
” Insatiable desire for wealth burns in his heart for ever. He leaves no stone 
~ unturned to cbtain money. As a result, falsehood, wicked actions, loss of 


” 
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of corn and fruits; forests were in abundance; rivers were swollen 
with water for all the months of the year. Famine was unknown. 
People enjoyed life; and they were sturdy, tall, and perfectly 
healthy. As they were extraordinarily healthy and happy, they lived 


health and reckless rivalry have surrounded the world on all sides. One never 
knows when such a state of things will cease to be. 


(B) Land : Kings fight for two reasons; (1) they want to secure absolute 
sovereignty for themselves; they would have no objection to allowing the 
sub-ordinate kings to manage the internal administration of their provinces 
in their own way. (The system which prevailed when a number of kingdoms 
weie federally bound together) (2) the victorious kings may extetmumate 
the whole family of the conquered king, and thus may himself become the 
king of the lande - 


(C) Woman : From times immemorial men have fought for beautiful 
women 


All quarrels of men have their origin in any of these three or a 
combination of thems Woman is ‘the oldest evil; land followed later on 
and last came wealtb. : 


During the fourth Ara, people had not to worry in the least about 
their maintenance. Wealth was totally powerless io create quarrels. Land 
did play a parf, but the kings fought with each other just in order to 
establish their absolute Sovereignty as stated aboves They had no idea 
whatsoever of exterminating the whole family of the 
becoming themselves the rulers of conquered territozies, 
that idea took its birth after the end-of the fourth 
women are as old as Time; 


defeated kings and 
History says thar, 
Ara. The querrels_ for 
they began with the creation of women. When 
the incentives of Snatching pieces of land from one another for the sake 
of being absolute Sovereigns, and of amassing incalculable tiches, are absent 
there remains the third and powerful incentive to quarrels e. g. woman. 
The reader will now understand that the quarrels about women are ag 
old as Creation; the quarrels for land and wealth came into being only 
after the fourth Ar& was over, (after 523 B.C.). The quarrels about ‘land 
assume a definite form after the invasions of the foreigners like Alexander 
the Great in 327 B. Ce The quarrels about earning wealth began with the 
hoardings of Mahanandas but the Oppression of human beings in order to 
Possess wealth for wealth’s sake began right with Agnimitra of the Sunga 
dynisty. For these Teasons, prominence is given to the names of ‘these two 
kings at the beginning of the Kaliynga. : 
Some details about wealth might not be out of place here. We shall 
take wealth in the sense of metallic money. When people began to he 


rhe 


aw * 
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if 


a longer life; their bodies were symmetrical and proportionately 
large. Their brains were clear, their thinking power high, their 
memory almost infallible; so that they could remember everything 


_ easily. Thus when Nature’s bounty is plentiful, men have not 


to worry-about their bellies. As time went on, the memory of 


'” the people began to falter; unlike their forefathers they could not 
retain for a long time, what they had heard. Hence some 


, 


] 


exceptionally gifted persons composed Srutis and Smrtis for 
these people -of inferior talent. We can not help conjecturing that 
there must not have existed any script before the composition of 
these holy books. This period may reasonably be called the 
time of the-appearance of the authors of Srutis and Smrtis.12 


attracted and allured by wealth, different metals were given different values. 
People had gold in abundance, and they had no need to use it for their 
maintenance. Gold was used for ornaments and decorations only. When it 
was needed for business purposes, gold-dust was used in bigger transactions, 
while in smaller ones coins were used- Other metals lay calmly in the womb 
of earth. This will help to explain why people of ancient times were not 
much acquainted with metals as the people of the present times aree 


If this is to explain the beginning of use of wealth, it becomes obvious 
that the ancients did not much use metals; their weapons were made of some 
other materials. The greater the use of metals, the faster are we approaching 
modernity. 

When the significance of the facts and conclusions stated fieteg i is fully 
understood, those students of history who are grappling with the puzzling 
problem, whether civilization flowed from the East to the West or from 
the West to the East, will see a path through the maze of difficulties. — 

At times, when 1t becomes difficult to logically connect the sequence 
of events, it would be better to assume, that the then prevailing Udayas 
exerted their influence more powerfully on those times, than to take for 
granted that the God of Time had lost his power. At present the Udayas 
are short due to AvasarpiNi, and consequently have less influence; in ancient 
times they were long due to Utsarpi, and their influence lasted for a 
longer time.’ These conclusions are logical. One cannot however fix into 
water~tight compartments the duration and the influence of the Udayas as 
shorter and less powerful than their predecessors, or longer and more 
powerful than their followers, in Avasarprm and Utsarpit respectively: 


" (12) See the patagraph on ‘Script and the art of wnting im the 


_Mext chapter. °° ‘ 


16 , Wete people in those times illiterate 7 - Chapter > 


When Nature thus showered her bounty plentifylly over the 
people, no one would care to write histories or collect historical 
materials. They needed not our artificial eras, 
Were people - and yet they lived more happily. Every one was 
in those times free to use his time and energy in his own. way. 
airerates Thus the two foundation—stones of the edifice of 
history, the art of writing and the fixing of dates, were conspicuous 
by their“absence in those times. Things and events were not 
arranged into their chronological and historical sequence. Here it 
would be necessary to utter a word of caution: one should be 
far from believing that there was nothing like knowledge and 
learning among those people. Free from the pangs of unemploy- 
ment, they wholly devoted themselves to making their social 
life better and richer, to thinking about Nature and her wonders. 
The modern scientific inventions, which profess to bring about 
a millenium upon the world, and which make people stand’ lost 
in amazement by their novelties, were then the order of the day, 
only with different terminology and different uses. Of course it is. 
impossible to put forth conclusive and authoritative evidence to 
put the above statement beyond cavils of doubt, yet stray *% 
instances and events from those times, the veracity of which is 
proved, very strongly lead to the above conclusion. 
Having thus stated briefly the conditions of the times with 
which this book deals, we shall proceed further with our narration. 


(13). Most of these évents are described in these volumes. 


See ee 
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Chapter | 


A detailed description of the conditions of the times. 


Synogsis—The mutual positions of men and women-The 
place of the people in the administration of the country—The 
king, his councillors and ministers, or the body representing them— 
A short description of the various public departments—Nature 
of crimes, means of their suppression, jails and ther regulations— 
Village reformation and reconstruction, village councils and their 
activittes——Rivers, streams, and forests—The construction of the 
city, the wall around it, the cleanliness and the sculpture of the 
roads, mansions and house-lanes, streets, wnarket-places, places 
for rest and recreation—Vehicles and animals used wm business 
transactions on land—What natural advantages were there for 
oversea trade, and which of them were utilized by the people t— 
The type of education and educational faciities—Pohce and 
military departments, different divisions of the army and thew 
positions—Rules and customs about slaves and servants— Caste 
distinctions, matrimonial, religious and soctal problems arismg 
from them—The hterarchical order of the subdivisions of these 
casies which are the origin of the modern social economic, and 
religious evils—Marriage and the proper age for it—Physical 
fitness of the people and the consequent longevity of life— 
Religtous tolerance—Relations between and duties of husband and 
wife—Excise department and the expenditure of admimstration— 
Types of wealth and the methods of exchange—Language, script, 
and the art of writing—Adoption of the Era to fix the dates— 
Messengers and the foreign ambassadors—Costume of the people— 


_ Ceremonies at the time of death and the cremation of the dead 


body~-General description. 


_ 


12 Comparison - Chapter 


When one wants to compare two things, one ought ‘to have 
full knowledge about these two things. If we want to compare 
the modern times with the ancient times, “we 
Comparision will have to study the ancient times. The subject — 
is slightly touched in the first chapter; but that 
is not enough for a sound comparison. Moreover, it is not possible 
to obtain positive evidence about the time with which we have 
to deal; if we get a piece of evidence here and there, it cannot 
be arranged into a neat logical order. There is no way but to 
be content with what broken facts we have about the sixth century 
B. C.; consequently we will have to conjecture that the 8th. 
century B. C. was superior to the sixth century B.C. in all the 
branches of life. 
The woman was considered not only not inferior to man, 
but, in certain matters, quite superior. Hers was the last word 
in the management of household matters and 
Honourable treat- social affairs — things in which she could naturally 
ment of the fairsex exercise’ superior judgment. The male sex 
dominated in economic considerations, business 
transactions, and wide and complicated subjects like politics. There 
was no unalterable law about the domination of sexes in-all- 
questions. Though the maxim that “Gods are favourable where 
women are worshipped”? was duly understood and faithfully 
observed, yet women never interferred unnecessarily in men’s 
sphere of activities, because they understood and remembered 
what type of work was assigned ‘to them by Nature and by birth. 
The tau unreservedly accepted man as her superior, and did 
ie i ten idea of the equality of Sexes. They ° 
They did not nak fale i‘ be useful to men whenever they could, 
because they were paaee ee au i — ee 
lished in any other way Phd an eee tamoHly, OE eee, 
fee aehia eagek fe i i! a ully and unhesitatingly perored 
acknowledged the as ae se gaa us pusbane They 
Aueainhers kindoiye ity of men in their capacity to work 
(1) See and think about the conversation between Trifala and Siddhartha, 


the parents of Mabdvira, on life, in Kalpastitra, a religious book of the Jains. 
(2) Compare with this the ideas of modern women. Ta ane 


_ 
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for the benefit of the country, and never intruded upon them 
their own judgements and opinions, however right and laudable 
they might be considering them to be. On the other hand, they 
encouraged men to do such noble works, and rendered them 
whatever help was demanded of them. Both men and women 


were independent in their own spheres, and paid due attention 
to the self-respect of one another. 


There is no evidence to prove that women had any legal 
rights of heirship to the family property. On festival occasions, 
presents, proper to the occasions, were given to them; and they 
became absolute owners of such property, and could utilize it 
whenever they liked, in their own spiritual well-being chiefly. 

Kings were not mad after amassing great fortunes and increasing 
their territory.* They thought it honourbale to protect and preserve 

the land which they inherited from their fore- 
Kings, councillors fathers. Consequently, federal system of govern- 
and the formation ment was in full swing everywhere.* There were 
of cabinets no emperors; there were independent kings 
| ruling contentedly their own territories, large 
or small. The king, whose family was the most ancient, valorous, 
noblest and engrossed in the beneficial task of public good, was 
selected as a leader by the other kings.” Such a king had no® 
power to interfere in the internal administration of the territories 
of the kings under his leadership; but when events occurred which 
concerned all of them at a time, all these kings readily rallied 
together under the banner of their leader, because they fully 
understood the significance of the maxim that “ An army without 
a leader is like a flock of sheep without a shepherd.”” 
(3) See f- ne No, 11, Chapter onee 
(4) Refer to the monthly “ Puritattva’ pp. 2, for further information 


on Federal System of Government. : 
| (5) Mahéivira’s father Siddhartha was one such king; see _ Kalpasttra- 
(6) Chetaka, king of Varéali, was a leader-king of this kind; he was 
considered the crowning jewel among Lichchhav: kshatriyas. Similarly Buddha s 
father Siddhartha was the head of the Sakya family. . 
(7).This was the peculiarity of this system. Buddha religious books 
also contain references to this system. Compare with this the meetings of 
king’s cabinet. 


2 


14 - Jails Chapter” 
These small kings were really speaking landlords; but ‘they ~ 
were called kings.®. Such a king was neither the absolute hor 
the despotic sovereign of his province. The province was divided 
into several units either on the basis of income or on the basis 
of area. Over each such unit, a Nigarikajana —-a representative 
citizen - was appointed.” On necessary occasions a meeting of 
these Nigarikajanas was summoned, and administrative policy 
was moulded according to the decisions of these meetings. These 
Niigarikajanas, on account of the nature of their work, were also 
given the name of ~ Mantries - ministers.1°. Their opinions were 
respected in revenue, civil, and criminal courts™2, Of course, 
there certainly were regular officers and offices with necessary 
staffs**, But the author’s intention is to drive home the idea 
that the ruler and the ruled were not separate entities, the one 
ordering and the other obeying, but that they were like links of 
the same chain, none inferior to the other. They wholeheartedly 
cooperated with each other keeping in mind the wellbeing of all. 


There were jails always open for persons who were sentenced- 

by civil and criminal courts. At the time of royal festival occasions, _ 
these prisoners were remembered ‘and released.2°. 

Jails Crimes were few and far between. Even at the 


beginning of the fourth century B. C., not to talk 
of the sixth, the percentage of crithes was as low as 1:8 per cent, 


(8) See f ne No. 5 above. 

(9) See the paragraph on village-councils and their discussions for the 
Dames given to the Nagarikajanas of such units. * : 

(10) Srenika had five hundred ministers; these ministers are to be taken 


e mean these Nagarikajanas. In modern official terminology, they may be 
given the name of Municipal Corporators. ; : 


(11) Dandanfyakas and Kotavalas were officers of thie kind. 
(12) See i. De No. Il. 


It cannot be asserted definitely whether there 
- an sa of election system at this time among the people, Ahough 
it is proved that there was an election s i igi 
ystem in religious tters. i 
Buddha Councils ). : erent (L a 


{13) ENGGHSKS Were released -chiefly on three occasions:—coronation 
ee the birth of the heir-apparent, or a great victory over the enemy. 
ee Kalpasittra : about the Occasion of 


: ee Mah@vira’s birth: : . 
tmscriptions of Emperor Priyadargin, ; ape tne My ce 


' - 
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according to ‘Magesthenes, the Greek ambassador. We can 
easily imagine the rarity of such heinous~ crimes as abduction 
and murder, though they were not wholly non-existent; Jain 
books ‘at times refer to capital punishment;**. Buddha and Chinese 
books and narratives yield evidence of punishments like cutting 
", $ome parts or limbs of the bodies?®. We shall have to admit 
that the nature of crimes and the ways to punish them were 
different from those in modern times. 


The modern municipalities, district councils, and county 
councils, did exist at those times under different nomenclature. 
Their existence is proved by the titles and 
Rural administration Official designations which were at that time 
and village«councils given to the officers appointed for such purposes+*. 
It also seems probable that petty quarrels 
between individuals, merchants and others, and even at times big 
quarrels might have generally been hushed up or settled by these 
councils.27, The author has yet not found any reference which 
might Jead him to believe that big quarrels, robberies and other 
differences of opinions were settled by a hand-to-hand fight. 


Famire was not known even by its name till the end of the 
fourth Ara, (523 B. C.).7%, as rainfall was satisfactory ycar after 
year. People had never to undergo the hardships of famine, 
though they might possibly have heard something about it, 


(14) References to people being punished to death by “ Sati ”—-( The 
victim is made to rest his navel on a conic iron pillar with a sharp point, 
and then the pillar is made to turn round and round very fast; in no time 
it pierces the whole body through the navel and emerges at the back; and 
the victim is off }—are abundant. References to people being punished to 
death by the rope method are rare. 

(15) It is found in some books that the labourers employed in building 
tha famous Chinese Wall were thus punished. This was built when Eroperor 
Ptiyadaré'n ruled over India. ( Vide the account of his life. ) 

' (16) See f. n, 9 above and the matter connected with it; for details vide 
the account of Chandragupta where extracts from Arthafastra are quotec. 

(17) Vide further pages of this volume aud f. n. “ Buddhistic India ” p. 16. 
connected with it. F Eee 

_ (18) Vide Chapter I, “How Nature favoured men in those timer + 


16 . Forests, rivers, streams etc. -  ” Chapter 


generation after generation, from their forefathers, just to - give 
them a very vague and hazy notion about it. Rainfall being _ 
abundant, rivers and streams flowed throughout 
Forests, rivers, the year. Green foliage cooled the eye for miles | 
streams etc. and miles. Cattle were almost overfed. The : 
forests were so dense that not a single ray of 
the sun could penetrate them at any time of the day. When caravans 
had to cross such forests, they were guided by land-pilots,7° who were 
intimately acquainted with all the paths. Rivers were so deep © 
that people had to cross them in boats,?° specially when they 
had to cross large rivers.**. Through the demarkation-margins 
between one field and another, water flowed constantly thus making 
each field appear like an island. The farmers erected small huts 
in their own fields and lived there. These huts, situated near 
one another, gave the onlooker the idea of a small village. 


Large cities had strongly built walls around them. Generally 
wood was chiefly used in such fortifications for two reasons:— 
(1) there was an abundance of wood due to 

Citizs, fortifications, the existence of dense forests, (2) these forests . 
buildings etc. had again to be cut through, on account of the 
increase in population, due to the influence of 

the all-powerful god Time. ( p. 7). At regular distances in the 
city wall there were gates, between which there were numerous 


turrets and spires. The number of these turrets and gates Gepences 
on the area of the city??, 


The houses and buildings in the city were chiefly built of 
wood. This does not mean that neither bricks nor lime nor, 
stones were used at that time. They were there,7° but they- were 
not as much used as they are to=day. Bricks, lime, and stones 

(19) C. H. I. p. 207. 

(20) The merchants and carava 

(21) It is stated in Jaina bo 


Ganges in a boat. ( Kalpasitra C 
bridges in those times ). 
(22) The description of Pataliputra b 
(23) See Sir John Marshall’s 
Mohanjadero. 


mS cfossed rivers by means of boatse| 
oks that Mahavira had to cross the river 
om. There must not have existed large 


y Magesthenes supports the contention. 
description of the ruins of - the city of 
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Were used in greater proportion in palaces, public buildings, 


“? Mansions of millionaries, temples, and such other places. Cleanli- 
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mess was the order of the day in all the houses.?4 There were 
no sky - crapers. People were satisfied with one floor buildings,?* 
be they the buildings of an ordinary citizen, be they the palaces 
“or temples. Two reasons might be advanced for this:~—(i) Life 


-. @f that time was simple; there was God's plenty in the world; 


tats 


people had no need of building big houses to store up things for 
emergencies; for, emergencies there were almost none; (ii) Men 
were at least twice as tall as they are now,7® and consequently 
Yequired taller houses; as a result, two floors of those times were 
a8 high as four floors of our time?’. 
, Four main roads, emerging from the four main gates of the 
fort-wall, met in the centre of the city. At many a place in the 
city, two, three, four or more roads met,?® 
Roads, Ways, _— thus facilitating the communication among the 
Streets, Lanes, people. Generally for each vocation, a particular 
part of the city was reserved, the centres being 
the places where the representatives of different 
Vocations could meet and exchange commodities. This statement 
Should not Jead any reader to believe that there were water-tight 
compartments for all vocations. Roads were generally straight, 
broad, and there were regular rows of trees on both the sides. 


Resting places etc. 


(24) See the ruins of Mohanjadero. 
(25) See the structure of the ruins of Mobanjidero, the constraction 


of the pillar named Bhérhiita-stupa (by Ayjatéat? and Prasenjita }; By 
descriptions of the processions of the bridegrooms in the cities fo ete im 
the Kalpasiitra; yield ample information about the houses and i at 
least they prove that houses and temples had floors ‘above the groun apie 

(26) Mahavira, the ldst Tirthankara, of the Jainas, was 10 ft. and 1De 


* in height. 


(27) Can. we not get from this, some idea about the antiquity of Mohan- 


oe. ¢ the 
jadero ?. Archeological experts are of the nap renee me ss Ce 
« < e s of tT to 6 a ° 
city indicate its civilization and culture to the conclusion that the 


The author, after much research wotk, has come gentle, (iaaiotieatica 
city toppled to its ultimate ruin about 535 B. C. consed 7 


cannot be older than that of 2000 B. C. sae at 
(28) See Kalpasttra commentaries, pp» 59, for 


a 


18 Roads, Ways, Streets, Lanes; Resting places etc. Chapter 


Gide-streets and narrow streets were few and far between. Some 

streets had only one outlet; some others stretched upto the city’ 

wall, and consequently, had no other opening. Such streets, if 

they were large, were called “ Padas”, their sub-divisions being 

given the name of “ Up-padas »29° These “ Padais” and “ Up- 

pidas” derived their names from either the richest, or the bravest, _ 
or in any other way, the most distinguished personage residing 

in them.*°. 


There was no rule to the effect that the son should step 
into the shoes of his father as far as vocations or meams of 
livelihood were concerned. The guild system came into existence 
in the time of king Bimbis&ra. Every one adopted his calling for 
life, according to his own inclinations. As a result, one Pada 
presented a scene of wide and varied activities, representing various 
professions, though they can stand no comparison with the business 
world of to-day, with its break~neck competition, where one has 
no time to “stand and stare.” This was due to a profusion of 
natural resources, and the simple life of the people. 


There were numerous parks, gardens, bowers, travellers’. rest- 
houses, recreation grounds, everywhere throughout the city. 

Main roads were generally well-built. Very long roads connected 
great business centres.°? Trees were planted on both the sides 
of such roads to provide shade for the travellers, caravans, and 


(29) Due to this reason, the names of “ Padas ”’ and “Up-pidas” in one 
city were sometimes the same as those in other ones. (For example, in both 
Rajagthi and Vaifali, we have “Nanda’s Pada”, and ‘“* Up~Nanda’s Pada”, 


In modern "Ahmedabad and Patan, we have lanes, “ Padas”, and Streets 
bearing the same names 


(30) see Kalpastitra commentaries, pp. 86; “Nanda’s Pada” and ‘ Up. 
Nanda’s Padi” are mentioned there 


(31) CG. H. I. P. 207:—~ 


Other more favourable crafts were ivory-working, weaving confectionary 
jewellery and work in precious metals, bow and arrow ete pottery aad: ; 
garlan: making, and head-dressing. Despised callings. were socneeted with 
slaying of animals, and work on their bodies, eg. hunters, trappers, fishermen 
butchers, tanuers and others; e. g. snake~charming, detlag ine etc,” : 
(32) Roads stretched from Pataliputra to Takéasila, from Kaéi ta 
Kauafambi, and from Avanti to Bhtgukachhe, (The modetn Broach). ° 


« 
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-beasts carrying loads who had to pass on them again and again. 


Stone pillars were erected on the way to indicate distance. Resting~ 

places, wells and such other facilities were not wanting. 
Bullocks were the staple means for bearing heavy loads. Not 
many references are found indicating a similar use of camels and 
mules. It is possible that the mule may be the 


- Animals used in bear. result of one of the modern scientific experiments 


ing heavy loads to breed nybrids;38 and the camels might have 

been used only in deserts®*. It may be due to 

this reason that the general descriptions of travels of those times 

do not contain any reference to these animals. Adventurous 

merchants spared no pains in travelling upto the far ends of the 

country, and on account of their capacity for business organization, 
‘became owners of incredible wealth. 


Horses are not found to be the carriers of heavy mercantile 
loads; but it seems that horses and bullocks were made to run 
for races. These races were not speculation-ridden as they are 


. now. They were a means of recreation and pastime, giving the 


owners of these animals a sort of self—satisfaction that their animals 


were the best. ; 
Adventurous merchants travelled through all the wide world, 
for trade purposes.°° Ships, big and small, were used for such 


(33) The author is of opimon that the- mule is a modern product, 
Experiments to create new_species of fruits and_flowers are very frequently 
made in Botany. Similarly in Zoology, experiments might have been made 
to bring about a new species of animals. 

(34) Deserts must have been few in those times; camels are always 
found in abundance in sandy regions. 

The Jesalmir Desert in Marw&r, har, according to my belief, come into 
existence about 535 B. C. This may be true because camels are not mach 
mentioned in books containing descriptions of trade in ancient India. 

(35) Merchants of those times haye been found to bave travelled from 
Java and Sumatra m the East to Arabia and onwards in the West—we do 
not know how fat due to changes in the names of places and countries;- 
but we can be certain about the people of the countries in the far West 
trading with the people of Sakadwipa and with the Aryan and the None 
Aryan people. In the time of Srenika, the prince of Ardradesha, Ardrakuméra 
by name, had come‘to India, allured by the description of the wealth and 


20 Marine activities and sea~voyages for business and commerce Chapter 


voyages. Evidently, the craft of ship-building and’ maritime © 


activities must have flourished very much in those times. They 


must have specially flourished on two coast lines:. 
Marine activities (1) That portion of the coast line which begins 


and sea-voyage with the opening of the river Narmada and 
for business and ends with port of Goa; this portion was called 
commerce the northern division of the Aparanta country 

in those times. (2) The southern end of the 

west coast, which is now called Malabar coast, and in those times 
was called Carel coast. The natives of these coasts must have 
acquired a sound knowledge of Geography and Astronomy ‘from 
their constant touch with the sea; but wealth and encouragement 
were chiefly given to them by inland merchant—millionaires. These 
merchants, who carried business on a very vast scale, came chiefly 
from North India, because South India was studded with dense 
forests and the people were comparatively uncivilized. Both the 
eastern and western coasts of South India were full of civilized 
people who had come to stay there from North India. The 
people dwelling in the interior of the South Indian Peninsula had 


grandeur of India given to him by an Indian merchant. Ardrddesha means 
modern Arabi& and the area stretching upon Adénm- The Greeks and the 
Egyptians, having heard of the flourishing trade of India from Indian merchants 


who had gone there for commercial purposes, were very anxious to come . 


to India for business connections. All the information proves at least one 
thing:--The prevalence of long Sea-voyages in those .times. “ Bharat Ka 
Samkshipta Itihisa,” p. 211—“The great, historian Pliny says that an 
incredible amount of wealth constantly fowed from Rome towards India.” 
The means that the balance of trade was highly in favour of India Again, 
radia earned at least 4 million pounds every year from Rome. The trade of 
Rome suffered such a shock that a law was passed boycotting the import of 


Indian goods in Rome.” From this it becomes evident that boycott is a 
timeold weapon in political and economic struggles. 


There is ample evidence to prove that Bhtgukachha or what Ptolemy 
ae: pines (the modern Broach ), Sepitaka, (the modern Sopirg _or 
Nalasopara), Gokartapuri, (the modern Goa), and, and Lakgmipuri, (we do 


- aoa vipa any modern port represents this great ancient port, but 
mus ate een Situated between Gog and Sopar&), were very famous 
ports of ancient India. 
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no opportunities of coming into contact with these. civilized people 


. because of the two natural gigantic barriers in both the directions 
e.g. the two ranges of the Sahyandri Mountains, Eastern Ghat 


% 


and Western Ghat. To the people of North India, the South 
Indian Peninsula was of no particular economic importance. The 
furthest southern end of these mountain ranges was inhabited 
by civilized people, but was not worth much attention from the 
business point of view. 

Large and deep rivers were crossed with the help of boats*®. 


Primary education was imparted in the village schools,*? as 

it is done to-day. There were sepatate colleges and institutes for 
different branches of study?®. When primary 

Education, Universi- oaiucation and higher education were so care- 
tles, Colleges, Village a i : 
Schools Etc. ° fully attended to, it is reasonable to conjecture 
that secondary education was not neglected. 

We have to admit that not many references are found of institutes, 
imparting secondary education. Sons of rich men were specially 
trained,—by what to us would seem a very peculiar system of 
education,—for acquirifig sound common sense and a perfect social 
behaviour, by courtesans®®. The reader has here to understand 
that the courtesan of ancient India was totally different from the 
courtesan of to-day; and the accounts of the lives of persons 
trained under them, afford ample evidence for the above statement. 
We liave no right to be prejudiced against the character of such 
women simply because they were given the appellation of courtesans. 
There were many “ Gurukulas ” or residential schools. Such 

(36) Mahavira, the last Tirthankara of the Jains, had once crossed the 
river Ganges in a boat. 

‘ (37) See Kalpasiitra commentaries pp. 74, where Mahavira has been 
described as going to school. 

(38) The Universities of Nalanda and TakSagila, 

(39) Valkalchir1, the brother of Prasannachandra, king of Pratist happura, 
was given social training in this manner. (See B. B. V. pp. 122). Sthult- 
bhadraji, the son of Sakadala, who was the prime minister of the ninth Nanda 
king, was also trained in" this manner. This Sthulibhadra was the Guru of 
Bhadrabahuswami, who was the preceptor of the Emperor Chandragupta. oe 
B, BV, pp. 68), For further information, see 1n this book the peta quo a 
from,Arthashastra, (pp. 182) in the account of the Maurya Emperor Chandragupta. 
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institutes must have filled the place of the secondaty schools of 
to-day. Students in such boarding schools had naturally two 
advantages over the boys going to the non-residential high schools 
of to-day:—(1) upto the time they studied in such schools, they 
could not marry e. g. they reaped all the advantages of leading 
a celibate life; (2) they could come into contact with boys hailing 
from various provinces, and thus could acquire a sound knowledge 


of the ways of the world. Thus, the boarding system prevailed in 
those times. 


In universities, special classes were conducted for special 
branches of knowledge. The world-famous universities of those 
times are mentioned in various .books concerning those times. 
(1) The university of Nalanda, situated in the town of Nalanda, 
which was near Rajegrhi, the capital of the country of Magadha. 
(2) The Takéasili university situated in Takéasili, the capital 
of Gandhira country, the modern Punjab. In the time of king 
Srenika, e. g. in the time of Mahavira and Gautama Buddha, 
the Takéaéila University was of greater importance than the 
Nalanda University. (The Takéaéili University was famous for 
its medical education. This may be due to a close contact with - 
the Persian traders, whose country was far advanced in medical 
science.) But when the ninth Nanda king conquered Gandhara 
and brought the learned trio of Panini, Chanakya, Vararuchi, 


from Takéaéilé to Nalanda, the Nalanda University came into the ~ 
fore-front*®. 


Boys began to go to school when they: were seven or eight 
years old, and their general education was over by the time they 


were fifteen or sixteen years old. Those of them who wanted to 
make themselves specialists in any branch of kn 


; owledge, joined 
the university. ; . 


The hierachy of official order that is found to, be existing 
to-day in this department, must have been conspicuous by its 
tie Baltes aaa one in those times. But the existence of a 

ete partment akin to the modern Police depart- 
ment is sufficiently proved when we come across 
words like “ Kotavala ” (City fouzdar) and “ Dandan&yaka.” 

(40) See the mformation about lang Mah@nanda further on in this’ book. 
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( Police Superintendent ). Of course-our conception of the duties 
and responsibilities of these officers may differ from the conception 
of the’ ancients. Many reasons might be advanced to explain the 
absence of a complicated: official machinery in this department in 
those times. People were happy; means of livelihood were ample; 
unemployment was not known even by its name. As a result 
incentives to thefts, quarrels, and sinfes were far and few between*?. 
Petty strifes‘and quarrels were settled by Village Paiichfiyats 
(Councils)*?. Consequently, the officers in this department concerned 
themselves with cases of greater importance. Even then, the king 


himself took much interest in such cases, and thus facilitated and 


lightened the task of these officers. Kings usually took a round 


‘ abont the city at might in cognito, in order to gather information 


pertaining to important cases, and sometimes they solved, in a 
wonderfully short time, the mysteries that puzzled the officers of 
this department. Thus these officers and the king came into close 
contact with one another and their claim to be called the protectors 
of the lives and the property of the people, was entirely justified. 


The army was chiefly divided into four, parts:—(i) infantry 


_ (ii), cavalry (iii) elephants and (iv) chariots. For details about the 


official terminology, duties and responsibilities, 


The divisions of the ond the salaries and wages given to them, the 


A ‘ 
oe reader is referred to the passages from Artha- 


shistra in the chapter on Chandragupta, the Maurayan Emperor. 
Of course the time of Chandragupta is 400 B. C., and thus we 
cannot assert that even before that time the same conditions 
prevailed; but if the conditions were not the same, they were also 
not entirely different. 

The criterion of the invincibility and the strength of any 
army was the number of elephants possessed by it. The more 
elephants a king possessed, the greater were his safety and chances 
of -victory. Thousands of elephants were possessed by kings right 


me, the cases of thefts werd 
sador 


(41) Even during two centuries after this ti 
very few. See the diary of Magesthenes who was appointed as an ambas 


in the reign of king ASoka. 
(42) Compare with‘ this the paragrap 


pages of this yolume, 


h on Village Councils in the former 


ao Vehicles: - Chaptet 


_ upto the time of king Aégoka, who had consented to offer as a 
present, five hundred elephants to Selukas Nikator,-in order to 


preserve his honour at the time of the treaty. ( This Selukas Nikator — 
afterwards had given his daughter in marriage to king Aégoka ). 


Though the four above-mentioned divisions chiefly comprised 
an army, Chandapradyota, king of Avanti, is described as using 
speedy female camels*® for political purposes. This leads us to. 
the conclusion that such animals also might have formed a part 
~may be small-of any army. These animals might have ‘been. 
used either in war activities or in some other political activities. 

The number of chariots was not small. The king drove himself 
to the field of battle in a chariot; and generally all the chief 
officers used chariots. These chariots were drawn by one or more 
horses. Elephants and chariots have completely disappeared, but | 
we cannot positively fix the date of their disappearance. The 
existence of chariots can be traced upto the foundation of the 
Rastra dynasty**. 

Bows and arrows, spears, swords, shields, daggers were the 
main weapons and impleménts used in battles. Rifles, guns and 
machine-guns have not been found to have existed. during those 
times. We do not know whether there were any aeroplanes, bombs, 
or poisonous gases in those times. One of the literary books of « 
those times contains references to Vidyadharas-a special kind of 


deities or gods—making use of their craft of flying in the sky, for 
the protection of their religion. 


Bullocks, horses, chariots and elephants were chiefly used 

for carrying men and their burden from place to place. Palanquins 
.were also used by chief officers of the state 

Vehicles and by rich persons for their -daily movements 

in the city. There was a special class of people 


whose profession was palanquin~bearing*® 
; ~bearing** but the 
in any sense of the word. q g y were not slaves 


oes might very naturally ask whether slavery, in any form; 
existed in ancient India. Servants there were, as they are now, 


SORE EE Pere DE 
(43) See Sir Cunnmgham’s “The Bharhuta Stipa” pp. 27. 


(44) See further in th a , : 
iia oni ee 


(45) We are, here, reminded of the Rikshaws still used in Madras and Burma, 
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and perhaps will be in future, because all ‘men are not intellectually . 
equally gifted in this world. Intellectual inequalities are mainly 
» responsible for creating masters and servants. 

But servants are surely not slaves. A servant 

is he who is free to throw off one master for 
another; he has the right to choose his own master. A slave 


Servants and 
Slaves 


~ has no such right. His food, clothes, treatment, even his very life 


depend upon the sweet will of his master. Even the marriages of 
the children of the slaves are decided by their masters. Every 
movement of a slave is according to the will of his master. We 
can confidently assert that no such slavery existed in ancient 
India. There were servants-male and female-who changed and 
exchanged their masters as freely as those masters exchanged and 
changed their servants. 


The population of India was divided into four classes: 
Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra. Each class had its own 
rules and conventions, and its own occupations 

Class distinctions, 2nd means of livelihood. The people in each 
class were satisfied with their own work, and 
each son cheerfully followed the footsteps of 
his father. These four classes still continue to exist in India, 
though much importance is not now attached to them. Caste 
distinctions and religious sections were unknown then, because 
they came into existence much later*®. The wide and complicated 
variety of castes and sub~castes that we see in India to-day, was 
the result of many causes; population began to increase and people 
had to move further to the interior regions inhabited by uncivilised 
tribes; customs and conventions were set up by people to prohibit 
other people encroaching upon their occupations and curtailing 
their means of livelihood; peculiar marriage laws were established 
‘to stop any further mixture of blood; petty religious creeds took 
' hold of the mind of this group of populace and that; and many 
other causes were responsible for the most deplorable caste and 
creed divisions that we see in India to-day. Between 900 B. C. 
“to 600 B.'C. people were either followers of the Jain religion oF 


and Religion 


(46) For proofs see further in the chapters on the Maurya dynasty. , 
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the Védic religion. Between 600 B. C. to 100 A. D.- Gautama 
Buddha established Buddhism. People followed any one of these 
three religions. Any man, belonging to any of the above-mentiond 
four classes, could follow any religion that appealed to him. Class 
distinctions and observation of faith did not in any way influence 
each other. , 


As time went on, and population increased and means of 
livelihood began to decrease on account of the influence of God . 
Time, something like the medizval guild~system came into 
existence. People were classified according to their occupations, . 
the number of which was speedily increasing*?. The result was 
that any man could not select any occupation for which he had 
a natural aptitude. 


It would be interesting to quote here a sentence from pp. 37° 
of the Oxford History of India : “ Separate Castes existed from 
an early date. Their relations to one another remain , unaffected 
whether they are grouped theoretically under four occupational 
headings or not.” (the italics are mine ). We can clearly see that - 
the word “caste” is here confused with and used for the word 
“guild” (Shreni), because as stated just above, nothing like castes 
ever existed during that time. The difference-and an important 
difference-between castes and guilds was this: intermarriage among 
castes was impossible, while it was the order of the day among 
different guilds. To make matters clearer we would say, (i) to 
know that a particular man belonged to a particular guild, indi- 
cated his occupation; (ii) to know that a person belonged to a 
certain caste meant that he could hot marry with any one belonging 
to a caste other than his own. Here we see how the original four 

classes” were divided into “guilds”, which were sub-divided into 
" castes”, although these divisiong were not, what we would say 
ase logic, “mutually exhaustive”, That a person belonged to a 
particular “class”, had nothing much to do with his occupatioti. 
a —- devote his life to religious preaching or plunge 

8 into a political career, according to his own 


noe eneeeaneentny 
ae See C. H. I, pp, 206, “Important handicrafts were organised into 
guilds.” (Vide also pp, 96 “ Buddhistic India, " ) 
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_inclination. These “guilds” were created by the Emperor Bimbisara 


who, on that account was nicknamed “Shrenika” (builder of 


‘*puilds } in about 600 B. C. 


Commensality and interconnubium prevailed among persons 
‘belonging to the same religion, class, or “guild.’ This does not 
mean that disorder and confusion were ‘in full swing. It only 
means that no body objected to, or censured persons who inter- 
married and believed in commensality. Generally marriages tool 
place between persons who were intellectually and morally, and 
sometimes materially, on the same level, no matter to whatever 
class, religion, or guild they belonged*®. Even distances of each 
other’s native places did not matter. One law was rigorously observed: 
persons belonging to the same clan or persons in whose veins 
flowed the same type of blood, did not marry*®. For instance the 
group of Kshatriyas named Samvrijis, was divided into eighteen 
clans ( Lichhavi, Gnat, Malla etc. ). A Kshatriya belonging to the 
Lichhavi clan could marry a girl of the Gnat clan, but he could 
not a marry a girl belonging to his own clan. That persons belonging 
to different classes and guilds could intermarry is certam because 
émperor Bimbisira (Shrenika ), the originator of the guilds system, « 
himself gave his daughters in marriage to Vaishyas and Shudras, 
even though he was a Kshatriya®®; and had himself married with 
girls belonging to the Vaishya class”*. This freedom about marriages 
had not a long life to live. The Brahmins soon asserted their 
superiority, and being religious preachers, fixed in the minds of 
the people that to intermarry among the four classes was a sin. 


(48) A change came over the mentality of the people during the interval 
of time between Emperor Chandragupta and Emperor ASoka. See further on 
in this book. 


(49) Chetaka, king of Vaisalhi, had given his seven daughters in marrage 


to kings of very distant countries. ( for further, information vide the chapter 


on “ VaiSali country ” ). 


(50) His daughter nam 
Vaishya class named Dhanna, His other daughter was m 


(a Chandala) Mauryaputra. 
(51) His own queen and the mother of ‘us son, Abhayakumér, who was 


also his prime minister, was the daughter of a Vaishya. 


ed Manorama was married to a member of the 
arnied to a Shudra 


™ 


; 
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Emperor Nanda ‘the Second of Magadha-Mahiipadma -by -name~ 
had a hard time with his Brahmin®* preceptors. . _ 

In short, in or about 600 B. C. people followed one of the 
‘three religions, and belonged to one of the four classes. A century 
later, guilds came into existence. Lastly came into being class’, 
consciousness due to the Brahmin preachers, and later on the 
various castes and subcastes that we see in India to-day. 


As time went on, this open-mindedness about marriage and 
religion began to disappear. Narrow—mindedness began to permeate 
gradually the minds of the people. Generally, these things depended 
on the king who ruled over the country. During the reigns of 
emperors like Kharvel®*, Afoka, and Priyadarshin, tolerance both 
in religion and marriages was the order of the day. But after 
Priyadarshin, his descendents like Pushyamitra and Agnimitra, 
were orthodox and intolerant in these matters®*. Both nature and 
God Time were working for the downfall of India®® and for over 
a long interval of a century and a quarter, such intolerance and 
religious persecution prevailed. Kings began to fight against one 
another and thus the monkey in the form of the foreign invader®®; 
made the cat’s paw of the foolish kings of India®’. 


- 


Pea re eee 

(52) Mabapadma has been called “ Kalashoka” in the Brahmin mythological 
books, because he had married two girls from the Shudra class. See f. n. 53 
below. - 

(53) It ss said that Emperor Kharvel had married a girl from Baluchistan. 
Examples of religious tolerance: ASoka was a Bauddha, Pryadarshin was a 
Jaina, and Kharvel followed Ajivika Sect (in the beginning), but there was’ no - 
religious persecution during their reigns. : ‘ 

(54) The decline of the Mauryan Empite, which had reached its zenith 
duting the time of Emperor Priyadarshin, was chiefly due to this religious 
persecution. ‘7 oa 

(55) This confusion prevailed between 236 B. C.—the year of the death 
of Priyadarshin—and 114 B, C.—the year of the end of SiSunaga dynasty. 

(56) This was the time of the invasion of foreign people hike the Bactrians 
and the Parthians, and it was due to them that religious quarrels and consé- 
quent bloody warfare, Drevailed at that time. : 

(57) Alexander the great had formerly invaded India, but he had not made 


a as mind to stay and establish himself in “the land. The foreign invaders 
of this time began to settle themselves in India, 


- 


a 
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We have enough evidence to prove that the people of ancient: 


‘India upto about the end of the sixth century B. C., were superior 


to the people of modern India—both in physical 


Proper Age tor ; : ; 
proportions and in height. The standard of 


matriage, puberty 


and its time and average height in India to-day is five feet and 


epee a cn four inches—sometimes five feet and six inches®®. 
sen: of that tine. We stand and stare at a man whose height 

is more than six feet and six inches, and we 
consider any man with five feet and seven to ten inches as a 
man having a good height®®. This was not the notion of the 
people of Ancient India, when the average height was ten to 
eleven feet®°. During the two centuries before sixth century B. C. 


it was not less than twelve to thirteen feet °2. 


(This proves the fact that God Time exerts his influence 
even on the physical dimensions of our bodies. Is it not possible 
that as time passes on, we shall decrease and decrease in height 
and at Jast dwindle into insignificant pigmies?). Because these 
people were tall, they required taller houses to live in; and the arrange- 
ment of joints, and reciprocal proportion of different limbs in the 
bodies of these people were stronger and superior to those in ours®*, 


(58) A glance at the registers of Insurance companies will convince any 
reader as ta the truth of this statement. 

(59) People having this height are selected for military services to-day. 

(60) The height of Mahavira is said to have been seven cubits. A cubit 
measures a foot and a half. Mahavira's height, then, was ten feet and six inches. 

(61) ParSvanatha, the twenty-third Tirthankara of the Jains lived between 
777 B.C. to 877 B.C. His height was nine cubits or thirteen feet and six inches, 

(62) Sanghayanas’or Articulation of jomts are of six kinds, (i) Vajra- 
Tabha-naracha sanghayana (u) fSabha-natacha sanghayana, (iu) Naracha 
sanghayana, (iv) Ardha-paracha sanghayana, {v) Kilika, and (vi) Chhevathum. 

Meanings:—Vajra=nail, Sabha=covering; and Naracha=two sides joimed 
together. (1) VajratSabha-naracha sanghayana 1s that kmd of body in which 
the joints of the bones are made, by putting the ends of the bones upon each 
other, covermg them, and then nailing them tightly. (2) In rsabha—naracha- 
sanghayana the jomts are made by putting the ends of the bones together and 
covering them; but they are not nailed. (3) In Naracha-sanghayana, there are 
‘neither coverings nor nails. Only the ends of the bones are put together. (4) 


4 
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: 638 
As their bodies were built - of stronger agian Aocitl 
very early attained maturity from the sexual point vcd ia 
consequently married earlier than we do. Thirteen was 
age for marriage®‘. 


Thirteen was also the year of the attainment if gaies = 
a person. It will not be difficult to find instances o Ra 
this age who successfully acted as governors of pore mee 
even of those who bore the burden of vast sa aa sg 
made their names immortal by their unflinching devo wack 
In Ardha—naracha sanghayana, the end of the bone on one side (only) a key 
the end of the other bone instead of both holding each other tightly. (5) ‘ a . 
the ends of the bones are joined by one nail passing through both. Nie 
Chhevathum, the bones cling together without the aid of nails. The join 
our body at present, are of the last type. 
Santhata (or Sansthan)—Reciprocal Proportion of limbs in the body—are 
also of six kinds:— . a2 
(1) Sama—chatusra Sansthan, (2) Nyagrodha-parimandala rea Bean 
Sansthan, (4) Vamana Sansthan, (5) Kubja Sansthan, (6) Hundaka Sansthan. 


Meanings:—(1) Sama-chatusra-square-Sansthan is that in whieh the ie 
measures exactly hundred and eight fingers of the person and in whic : 
Perfect square is formed when the person squats on the gtound. (2) Nyagro 
dha~parimandala Sansthdn means that type of body, the formation of which is 
hike that of a banyan tree i. e. that part of the body which is above the 
navel ts fine-looking and well Proportioned, and that part which 18_below me - 
navel is thin and void of symmetry, (3) In Adi Sansthan, it is exactly oppasite 
to Nyagrodha-parimandala Sansthan. (4) In Vamana Sansthan; the body is wer 
Proportioned upte the abdomen, but is not so above. (5) In Kubja Sansthan, - 


it is just the opposite of Vamana Sansthan. (6) In Hundaka aehes all ra 
limbs of the body are out of proportion, 


All the above six kinds of Sanghayana and Sansthan are based on Jaina 
Scriptures. The ascetics of ancient India could endure bitter cold, scorching - 


heat, and heavy showers of rain, because their Sanghayanas and, -Sansthanas 
were very much superior to ours. ‘ 


(63) Elements fo 
blood, flesh, bones, 


Tming the human body are ordinarily said to be seven;. 
Semen, skin etc. 


(64) Gautama Buddha, 
age of thirteen or fourteen, 


(65) ASoka became the governor of Avanti at the age of fourteen 
(66) Emperor Priyadarshin, was crowned at the age of thirteen, *. 


aie 
Mahavira ang king Sremika, all these married at the 


¥ 
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As a consequence of the people of that time- being stronger 
and taller than the people of our time, the duration of human 
life too was longer than that of ours. In the 
sixth centuy B. C., an average human being 
' did not die before hundred or hundred and ten. 
In the ninth century B. C. people lived even longer. Even though 
this was the ordinary duration of human life, instances ‘of early 
death are not wanting®’ but these were exceptions and not the 
rule. We all know that as time has passed on, our lives have 
been shorter and shorter®®. 7 
On account of their simplicity and Nature’s full bounty, means 
of livelihood were within the reach of all. People had not to toil 
night and day to keep their bodies and souls 
sguiae eae together. As a result, they occupied themselves 
pee . is with the thought of God and His marvellous 
creation. Religious preachers and preceptors did 


not find difficult to gather round them a large number of disciples 
because the general inclination of those people was towards a 
pious life. There are even instances when people have abandoned 
worldly life without the external aid of religious preaching®®. 

. Between ninth century B. C. and sixth century B. C., only 
two religions-the Vedic and the Jain-existed and held sway over 
the mind of the people. Any man belonging to any one of the 
four classes, followed a religion which appealed to him more 
strongly than the other. Of these_two even, the Vedic religion was 
on the decline and the Brahmins had begun to make a speciality 
of it. At this stage was born Gautama Buddha, the founder of 
~ Buddha religion, which, in many ways, resembles Jain religion. 
Generally people from all the four classes accepted Buddhism as 


(67) Accordmg to Jaina Scriptures, a Jaina Ascetic named Manaka died at 

the age of twelve. (450 B. C, or 77 years after Mahavira died, ) o 

- (68) Experts of to-day have fixed twenty-three years as. the average 
duration of life in modern India. ; 

(69) Such people were called “Svayam—buddha” i.e. people who acquire 

true knowledge without the aid of any preceptor. Those who begin to think 

about real things by fixing their atlention on a single thing are called 


“ Pratyeka~buddha,”, : ee 


The duration of 
human life 
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their faith, but on a minuter examination, we realise, that a great 
majority consisted of the people belonging to Kshatriya and 
Vaishya classes only. It was only Jainism which represented very — 
fairly all the four classes in good proportion. Not only many of 
the Shudras were Jains, but many of the disciples of Mahavira 
were Brahmins. Thus the sphere of influence of the Jain religion 
was wider than that of both the other religions. 

Religious tolerance and openmindedness were the order of ° 
the day. People observing different faiths mixed freely with one 
another and even kings did not hesitate to run to the aid of the 
people who observed a faith other than their own”®. 

It was not only kings who helped the people financially. From 
the people themselves sprung forth persons with philanthrophic 
inclinations. But their charitable activities were influenced neither 
by class distinctions nor by religious differences. The only idea 
which appealed to them was to render help to those who needed 
it. The main reason for such a state of affairs was the plenty of 
the means of livelihood. 

Ordinarily a man had only one wife, and vice versa; but a 
man could marry another woman in spite of his first wife being 

alive and in spite of his having children by her. ~ 
Conjugal Relations Neither social rules nor religion prohibited this. 

Rich persons married many girls at the same 
time, and for kings a large number of wives was believed to: be- 
enhancing their royalty and prestige. Princes born of different 
queens were distinguished from one another by uniting the family 
name of their mothers with their own names7?. : 

Thus, while man had all freedom and facilities about marriage, 
women could not do as they liked even after becoming widows. 

_ (70) King AjatSatra was a Jain. He is said to have got a pandal built at 
his own expense for an assembly of the Buddhists, ; 

(71) Gautamiputra so-and-so meant the son of a mother who came 
from Gautama family. Similarly, Vashishthaputra so-and-so meant _ that 
the person was the son of a woman who came from the Vashishtha family. 
Hence the words Gautami~putra and Vashistha—putra are used to denote their 
matronymics but not patronymics. A man did not marry a girl belonging to his- 


own family. As the son was known by the family name of his mother, there Was ° 
a great difference between the names of the father and of the son, ~~ 
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Widow remarriages, if not wholly prohibited, were allowed as 
exceptions. Only among Shudras, widow-remarriages were allowed 
' “ without any restrictions. 
At present the administration of a village is conducted by the 
_Village headman and the village council. Several such villages are 
grouped into a Taluka or a district which is 
The Activities of under the jurisdiction of an officer called the 
ee ee Mamlatdar who manages affairs with the hel 
Legislative Assem- p 
blies and Kings Of a staff and an office. Several districts are 
grouped together and is called a province which 
is placed under the supervision of an officer who is given the 
designation of the “ Collector”. Several such provinces are grouped 
together and placed under the searching eye of an officer called 
the “ Commissioner. ” Over these all, we have Governors, Viceroys, 
and a Secretary of State for India, with their legislative assemblies 
and executive councils and Ministers for different departments. 
Such hierarchical official order though on a smaller scale, seems 
to have prevailed even in Ancient India. Titles and official design- 
ations of persons holding posts in the administrative departments 
are found in the literature of those times’’ though we do not 
know exact details about their powers and positions, duties and 
" responsibilities, Nature and God Time smiled sweetly on . those 
people, and so they did not bother with complicated official dis- 
tinctions and definitions of the particular duties and powers of 
each officer. This does not mean that the people were intellectually 
inferior to us, (The reader is here referred tothe paragraphs on 
Village Reconstruction, on ministers and councils and on the 
formation of guilds for the development of trade ). Persons, whose 
intellectual powers were above the average and who were consequently 
respected in the society, had such responsibilities trust upon them, 
and they acquitted themselves worthily in their duties. A council 
of such persons was just like the Legislative Council or The ' 
House of Commons of to-day’*. Moreover, on account of the 
~~ (72) Sresthin, Grhasthin, Bhandank, Jethaka, Rajyuka, Janapada, Paurasabha, 
etc., are the words used in Buddhistic books. “Bhandariks were also trusted 


with the work of hearing quarrels and giving decisions thereon, (C, H. I. p. 206). 
(73) “Buddhistic India’ p. 96:-~" Most of the handicrafts bad their guilds; 


? 
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federal system of Government prevailing at that time, _kings were 
called “ Jagirdars,” and a representative assembly ‘of such kings - 
or jagirdars had the same functions as the House of Lords of 
to-day. The duties of the officers of those days might have been 
different from the duties of the officers of to-day, but the difference 
is of degree and not of kind. - : ye 


- 


One pecularity deserves notice here. The kings themselves 
often presided over the meetings of legislative and executive 
councils, and thus kept themselves in close touch with all admini- 
strative affairs. As stated before, they also took keen interest in 
the investigation of crimes. and thus facilitated the arduous task 
of the police officers, by supplying them with valuable information 
gained during their night-stralls in the city streets in disguise. 
Thus they justified themselves in being called the fathers and 
protectors of their subjects. 


Chanakya, the prime minister of Maurya Emperor Chandra- - 
gupta, has compiled a monumental treatise on economics, holding 
the title of “ ArthaSastra. ” This treatise furnishes 
Sources of Revenue ample evidence to prove that attempts” were 
pat Tesee made to increase the revenue of the state from _ 
various sources, and particularly from the soil. But the time with. — 
which we are concerned 1s two hundred years before ArthaSistra_ 
came into existence, and thus it is difficult to say whether the 
same conditions prevailed during that time. The author has not 
come across any book or literature of those times, which would 
furnish this much-wanted information. Even under these circum- 
stances we have enough reasons to believe that there were no 
taxes on the people except fines inflicted on persons who committed 


it was through these guilds that the king summoned the people on important 
occasions. The Aldermen or the Presidents of such guilds were important persons, 
wealthy and favourites at the court. The guilds were said to have powers of 
arbitration between the members of the guilds and their wives, and disputes 
between one guild and the other were under the jurisdiction of the Mahashethi, 
the Lord High Chancellor, who acted as a sort of chief Alderman over the 


Aldermen of the guilds,” (See T,R,A,S, 1901, article by Mrs. R. Davis 
pr 863=868 ), 
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crimes’*, State treasuries were always full to the brim, and it 
was seldom that the State had to incur and defray any extra- 
ordinary expenses. Even when such occasions arose, patriotic and 
rich citizens readily undertook to bear the burden, and thus save 
the ordinary and the poor from any extra taxation. People 
were happy, and financial crisis were very rare; consequently the 
State did not need to hoard money like a miser. In short, the 
administrative expense of the State was very low and the people 
were not harrassed with taxation for that. Nature was always 
merciful, and rainfall was regular and plentiful; famine were very 
tare. But from the time of king Sremika undesirable excess in 
rainfall and famines frequently visited the land, and from those 
times seems to have begun the custom of taxation. Even then, it 
is difficult to say how much time might have elapsed in establishing 
and regulating the custom. May be, two centuries might have 
elapsed and taxation might have begun from the time of Emperor 
Chandragupta. 


As means of livelihood were ample, people did not bother to 
exploit the Jand fully; and they never had a keen desire to eat 
sO many various things at a time. Rice was the staple food of 
the people and was grown everywhere in plenty on account of, 
bountiful rainfall. 

The statement that rice was the staple food of the people, 
should not lead any one to believe that farmers did not grow or 

did not know how to grow anything else. They’ 
Method of Exchange iq grow other corns, but India was not mainly 
and kinds of Wealth : ‘+. 4 
- an agricultural country as it is now. As the 
people of some of the western countries‘to-day grow enough corn 
to sustain them, and devote the rest of their time and energy to 
the development of industries and commerce, so also in ancient 
India people devoted much of their time to the exploitation of the 
mineral wealth of their country, and exporting those minerals, 
manufactured or’ raw, to the foreign countries, and thus earning 

(74) The statement of Herodotus that a cerlam amount of tribute was levied 

from TakSaSila, a provinces of Gandhata country, (vide CH. IV) certaimly 1s about 


sixth century B. C., but this is not taxation by an Indian king on inane 
this is a tribule levied by a foreign invader from an Indian king, as 4 a } 


( 
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wealth. Forest products and spices were in abundance and were 
also exported in ships to foreign countries and thus were a power- 
ful source of income to the traders. We do not know how thé 
people bought and sold commodities or what were the means of 
exchange. Bartering must have been common; and precious metals 
like gold and silver did exist in those times’®, and it is easy to 
guess that they might have been in use as a means of exchange, 
because both in Jaina, and Buddhistic literature and in descriptions 
of historians like Herodotus’® we come across words like “Golden 
Dast.” This method must have existed before the time of king 
Bimbiséra. As time went on, and God Time exerted His influence 
in limiting means of livelihood, thus necessitating the formation of 
guilds, we can imagine that coins of gold and silver?’ might have 
been made to make exchange easier. As there were no necessary 
mechanical appliances-which are in use in modern mints ‘ punch- 
marked” coins must have been first made?®. 


When foreign trade was thus in full swing, some device to 
keep accounts and to know the whereabouts of one’s mother-land 
Language, Script While residing in foreign countries for trade - 
and the art purposes, must have been in use. Both language 

Writing and script, in some form, must have existed. 
ieee Seu letters of those times resemble more the 
ee alphabet; this script was known as “Brahmi”7® 
in eighth century B. C. and as “ Magadhi ” after that. Of course, 
we do not know on what the script was written. The memory of 


the people of those times was very powerful and they were in the 
—_—— i ? 


(75) The reader is here referred to £ 


- a. 11 in Chapter one. 
(76) See f. n. 74 above. 


* 


(77) Cheaper coins made from copper, 


: lead and other mixtur : 
came into existence much later than the ti See ae 


me of king Srenika. : 

see vol. II. CH. II & III. 

- aes — reasons to believe that the Sages who compiled Shrutis of 

prnican ; = from the region around a lake named Hamama in 

ries : This region was known as Sakasthan or the residence of the 
people in those times. Their language was “Brahmi”, The reader will ~ 

understand from this that Hindus Originally were residents of Aaa ie 


(78) For further information on coins 


he ct : : 
al ae Language, Script, and the art of Writing 37 
habit of committing things to memory®° rather than writing them 

“+ down®?, Thus there was little need of writing and less thought 
Of materials for writing. The inscriptions of those times lead one 

' to believe that important events which deserved immortality were 
"commemorated on rocks and pillars®?. They, at the same time, 
prove that there was a language spoken and written by the 
people, and that they were not uncivilized or illiterate. They did 

not ,bother much about writing materials because, as explained 
above, they did not need them, and thus ink, paper etc., might 

not have existed in those times. But we need not believe that the 


_ people were illiterate. 


There were sixteen different kingdoms in India in those times; 
and it is possible that each kingdom might have hada language 
of its own. But in the east was the country of Magadha which 
was a centre of religious activities and also the place where the 
greater part of the lives of the great religious preachers was spent. 
Consequently greater importance was attached to the language 
of this country and it was called. “‘ Magadhi,”®* from the name of 
the country of its origin. The learned men of to-day call it 
“ Praksta ”. This language must have been in use, more or less, 
throughout India, because traders of this country travelled throughout 
India, in Jarge groups and caravans. Kamboja was the name 

” given to the region in the north of modern Afghanistan and the 


(80) The knowledge which is gamed by hearing and remembering 1s called 
“ Sruta Gnana ”. Srutis are so called because they were heard and committed 
to memory; their antiquity is proved by this. 

In Jainism, too, such knowledge is called “ Sruta ” knowledge. Persons 
who acquired knowledge mm this way were called “Sruta Keval.” Sthiila- 
bhadraji, a contemporary of emperors Chandragupta and Bindusara, was a 
“Sruta Kevali”. _ 

(81) The reader is here referred toa paragraph “Were the ancient people 
illiterate’-in chapter one of this book. 
~ (82) Manikyal pillar-inscription in Gandhara and Kamboja is believed 
have been erected in eighth century B. C. The inscriptions of emperor Priya 
darshin are of fourth century B. C. 

(83) The original scriptural books of Jainism and B 
in Prktta or Magadhi, 


] 


uddbism are written 
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language of that’country was called Kharosthi®#. This language 
resembles Prakrta or Magadhi language; but its chief peculiarities. 
are seen on the rock inscriptions of Shahjangrhi and Mansera 
by Emperor Priyadarshin.. Though these inscriptions date from 
third century B.C. yet Panini’s grammar—which dates fifth century 
B. C.-furnishes rules about the language. This Panini was a native 
of Gandhara, the modern Punjab. The countries of Gandhara 
and Kamboja were nothing but provinces of one mighty empire,®? 
and were in close touch with each other, consequently influencing 
each other’s language. This country later came into possession of 
the Bactrians and then was ruled by emperors like Demetrius 
and Menander and Kshtrapas like Bhiimaka and Nahapana. They 
added many new words to the original language. 


During this whole time Sanskrt language, on which all these 
languages are based, was riot much in use. Learned men might 
have been using it. It was revived by the famous commentator 
Patafijali in the times of the Sunga dynasty. ~ 


When no body cared to bother about keeping accounts, it 
was even rarer to care for history or political records. As federal 
system of Government prevailed, no king was 

Was thelr any Era fired with an ambition for territorial expansion. 
in existence * We have given above details about the art. of 
writing. Life was far from complicated and questions seldom arose 
for the solutions of which people had to approach the king. - If 
an event was considered worth remembrance and if it was thought | 
proper to remember its date,8* it was united with an event which 
was happened in the lives of the great religious prophets.°” From 
ninth to sixth century B.C: only two religions existed. Buddhism 
came into existence in the fifth century B. C. People began an 


(8+) This region is to be considered as the birthplace of any man speaking 
the Kharosthi language. This language was spoken in the region about the 


Hindukusha mountains and these people are known as yonas. This was also the 
birth place of Demetrius, Menander and Euthedemus. 
(85) See Chapter IV. 


(86) See f. n. 11, Chapter I, “The paragraph on land.” 


(87) Compare the paragraph, “ Were the ancient Indians illiterate 2,7 im 
Chapter I. 


t 
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‘era with the death of such a prophet and dated events that way. 
This system was used by: Jains and Buddhists only, and not by 
- the ‘followers of the Vedic religion because no king accepted that 
faith, except the kings of the Sunga dynasty, who have no rock 
inscriptions to their credit to furnish us with the proof of the 
existence of any Vedic Era. Instances are found of .the Buddha 
Era being used in Buddhistic books; while many of the emperors 
were Jains and have many inscriptions®® to their credit. In these 
inscriptions the era used is that which was begun with the Nirvana 
(going to heaven) of Lord Mahiivira. No king was keenly 
desirious of making his name immortal through the initiation of 
an era’ connected with his name. If an emperor thought any 
event worth the remembrance of posterity, he got the description 
of that event inscribed on a pillar or a rock, and in it was 
mentioned that the event took place so many years after the 
Nirvana of his religious Prophet. From this it becomes clear that 
kings and emperors thought that their religious preceptors were 
more worthy of remembrance than they themselves were*®. Some- 
times this devotion to religion and religious preceptors amounted 
to orthodoxy®®. 


The indifference of the kings and emperors to posthumous 
fame about them continued as long as they had not come into 
contact with any foreign nations. Even in the coins, they never 
cared to get their names mentioned®*. With the beginnings of the 


(88) In the Sahasram-inscription of Emperor Priyadarshin the number of 
the year is 256; in Hathigumpha—inscription of Emperor ‘Kharvel the number 
of the year 1s 103. These two numbers refer to the era begun in ,the name 
of Mahavira because both the emperors were Jains. 

(89) Due to this reason only, the kings got the religion—signs inscribed 
-on their coins. To show more reverence to their religion, they got their family- 
sign inscribed on the reverse side of the com, and the religion-sign on the 
obverse side of the coin. 

(90) Devotion to religion, changes into despotic orthodoxy when general 
welfare of the people 1s disregarded for the sake of a religious belief,—ot 
{ntolerance is shown towards people following any other religion. Persecution 
“and repression are signs of orthodoxy. Emperor Priyadarshin illustrates reasonable 
devotion to religion, whtle emperors of the Sunga dynasty illustrate orthodoxy, 


(91) See supra fn. 89, 


q 
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foreign invasions®* and the subsequent contact with the foreigners, 
Indian kings and people began to adopt some of the customs of 
these foreign invaders. One of the customs, imitated by the kings, 
was to have their own likenesses inscribed on the coins, and the 
second was to begin eras connected with their names. ‘Thus 
religious eras began to fade into insignificance and kingly eras 
began to prop up like mushrooms®®. (Details about coins and 
eras are given in chapters specially devoted to them ). : 


It is useless to think of a postal system of communication 
when letter-writing itself was non-existent. Oral messages were 
sent by people through caravans which travelled 
Messengers and from place to place. Special political messages 
AmpRAeRHOES were sent by kings and ministers through a 
specially appointed set of people who were called “ Ditas”. 
(Messengers). The present system of keeping ambassadors constantly 
in foreign countries did not prevail at that time. That custom 
seems to have begun in India after the Indian kings came into 
contact with the Persian and the Greek emperors. 

Variety in clothes was as much in fashion as it is to-day. 
Cotton and silken clothes of all colours, full of embroidery, were 
worn by the people. Clothes were worn according 
to a man’s position in life. One peculiarity 
deserves notice here. If we look at the pictures 
of ancient kings and queens we shall notice that the upper part 
of their bodies is unclad®*. We do not know the reason why they 
did so. Ornaments were also of various kinds. To=day the male— 
members of the society do not like to put on ornaments; in ancient 


Clothes and Orna- 
ments 


(92) The first foreign invasion was made by a Persian emperor in the 
6th century B. C.; while another was made by Alexander in the 4th century 
B. C, The first foreign invador who settled in India was Euthedemus, the father 
of the Bactrian emperor Demetrius, But he had gone away to his own country 
after a short time, while Demetrius and Menander had settled for good in India. 

(93) The first king who started an era in his own name was Vira 
Vikramaditya Sakari, Some learned historians believe that Mauryan Era existed 
before this Vikrama Era, but are there any proofs to justify the belief ? 

. (94) See the pictures of Mayadevi's dreanis and the pillar of king -Ajata: 
Batru in the book entitled “ Bharahut stipa”, by Sir A, Cunningham. ~ 
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India, even kings put on a number of ornaments to decorate their 
bodies. This might have been due to the immense wealth which 
they' possessed, and for which’ there were not so many uses. 
Women put on more ornaments than men did. The shape of the 


‘ ornaments was dependent on the social customs of the times. 


t 


Ornaments were chiefly made of gold and silver. 


Common custom was to burn the dead bodies. We do not 
find any instances of bodies being buried. No information is forth- 
: coming as to what was done with the ashes of 
a body already burnt. The remains of great 
religious prophets and preachers were preserved 
for a long time®®, Specially their teeth, bones, hair or any other 
parts of the body which would not decompose for a long time, 
were preserved in stone or jewel boxes®®. These boxes were 
preserved at the place where the bodies were burnt®’, or they . 
were removed to some other place. Over these boxes were erected 
big edifices which became the centres of pilgrimage for the people. 


Cremation Cere- 
monies 


. Emperor Priyadarshin got commemoration structures built on 
the places where his kith and kin and his religious preceptors 
died. For details the reader is referred to the chapters on Priya- 
darshin, who lived in the 3rd century B.C. 


All the details given in this chapter are to be understood as 

describing the conditions prevailing in the 6th century B, C. The 

same conditions might have prevailed during 

General description the three hundred years before 6th century B. C., 

or they might have begun in 6th century B. C.°° 

and might have developed fully later on. In short, 6th century 
B. C. is the centre from the view point of time. 

If we compare all those details with the customs prevailing 

in modern India, we shall be able to see that the differences are of 


(95) To have some idea about such remains the reader is referred to thé 


chapters on Priyadarshin, 


(96) See f. n. 95. : 

(97) The Sanchi stiipa furnishes instances of both kinds. For further 
information see the chapters on Emperor Priyadarshin. 

(98) Modern history of India can be said to begin with the sixth century 
B, C, The time before that can be said to be the prehistoric age. 


~ 
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degree but not of kind, showing us that even with the passage of 
twenty five hundred years, fundamental conditions have not 
much changed. 

Mr. Hornel once delivered a very interesting lecture from the 
presidential chair of the annual meeting of Royal Asiatic Society 
for Bengal. He said that Buddhism and Jainism were respectable 
tivals in ancient India; but in modern India, Buddbism has dis- 
appeared while Jainism has continued to prevail. The chief reason 
for this persistence of Jainism must be due to some inherent _ 
elements in the faith itself. Not only has Jainism continued to 
exist but its beliefs and rites are adaptable, even in our own time 
with very little changes. This persistence reflects creditably on the 
solid foundations of the faith. 


All the social rules and regulations have their origin in the 
reign of king Srenika®®. He had a proper and powerful helper 
in his son Abhayakumara. King Srenika derived his name due 
to his formation of guilds because the word Srenika itself means 
the “builder of the guilds”. His real name was Bimbisira. He 
was inspired to form these guilds by the great Jaina prophet, 
Mahavira. He changed his faith from Buddhism to Jainism, only” 
because he was impressed by the religious principles of Mahavira. 
For further information, the reader is referred to the chapters on 
Srenika. In short, all the social structures and customs originated 
with Mahavira who possessed the knowledge of Past, Present and 
Future—that knowledge which is called “ Kaivalya Gniana ” -in 


Jainism. It is no wonder that a religion started by such a personality 
is bound to be everlasting?0°, mo 


' 


7 (99) History of India can be s 
Stetika (see f. n. 98 ). 


(100) The author tequests the reader not to think that the author has 4 
pattiality for Jainism. He is a worshi 


Pper of truth and truth. . Ww it 
has appealed to him as truth has ap dies aril 


peared in these pages, At least ornel- 
had no reason 40 be partial towards Jainism, : oe oa 


aid to have begun with thé feign of king - 


Chapter III 


Geography of Ancient India 


Synopsis:—A comparative study of the sixteen countries 
mentioned in Buddhistic books and twenty-five and a half 
countries mentioned in the Jaina books—A lst of the names of 
the cities and villages of each country; short descripiwve notes on 
each country—T he famous Chinese traveller Huen Chang and 
his lst of eighty countries in the seventh century A. D.—Seventy 
. out of these eighty countries which were in India proper and 


information about them. 
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We have seen in chapter one that Bhirata~varsa was divided .: 

into two parts—Northern India and Southern India. The ranges ~ 
_ _ of the Vindhy& mountain lie between then. 
peng: Fe Pals Because the people of Northern India were more 
ada): civilized than the people of Southern India, 


Northern India was named “ Aryadesha or Aryavarta” and 


Southern India was named “ Dakshina—patha or Anaryadesha. ” 
The scriptures of all religions assert that all great men were born - 
in Northern India or “ Aryadesha ”? According to Jaina scriptures 
this “ Aryfvarta ” is said to have consisted of twenty-five and a half 
countries, It would require volumes to describe them all in detail 
and its reading too would be tiresome. So we shall try to describe - 
rath as briefly as possible. Some information will also be given 
of the countries mentioned in Buddhistic books; we shall also ~ 
make a comparative study of them both. 


SHASHIKANT & © & 


Pie 2. 
= 


: 

oe men sie given the name of “ Galaka PurtSa ” in Jaina 
cae gs bialas in all 63, like this —(i) 24 Tirthankaras (in ),12 
(v) 9 Bal overeign Emperors, {im ) 9 Vasudevas, ( iv ) 9 Prativasudevas, 


ba “ . 
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ee tet 
(3) = (a) (4) 


Jain Buddha Name of Name of the N f 

Books Books the Country Capital umber of towns 
In very 
old times « Later 


1, SnuON Rn nerteesecemanetnertenenenetnenenpnsaemyy ten sn esses es PE SEEPS snag Aaseneearesas, 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 1  Magadha  Rajerhi 6600 6600 
2 2 Afiga(®)?] Champinagari(?] 500 5000 
3 3 Batiga Tamralipti([7] 50(A) 5000 
4 -4 Kalinga(6) § Kainchanpura[*] 100 (A) 1000 
5 5 Kasi Vanarasi(*] 192 - 1920 
6 6  Koéal{*]  Siketpura 908 9080 


(2-3) These numbers will make it easy to understand what different names 
were given to the same country in Buddha books and in Jaina books. For 
instance, in the Jaina list No. 8 is Ku@avarta and No. 11 is SauraStra, The 
number for both m the Buddha list is, 11. So SauraStra was the name given 
in the Buddha books both to No.8 and No. 11., of the Jaina books. Similarly 
in the Jaina list, No. 7 is Kuri, No.9 is Panchala, and No, 10 is Jangala. The 
number for all these three in the Buddha list is No. 9. Sa Panchala was the 
name given in the Buddha books to three countries of the Jaina books. Same 
is the case with No.1 and No. 15 of the Jaina books. Both these are known 
as Magadha im the Buddha books. : 


(4) Andhra or Andhra is not mentioned in this hist, Two explanations can 
be forwarded:—(i) This list refers to Northern India, while Andhra was ‘in 
Southern India, and was considered uncivilized or only half—civilized. (11) The 
name Andhra might have come into existence after 6th century B. C. (?) The 
name Andhra is mentioned in Mahabharata. Might it not be that the name 
Andbra might have been dropped by the people for some reasons for some 


* centuries, and then again revived? These twenty—five names of the countries 


te so old that it 1s difficult to fix their boundaries, The author has tried his 
best to arrange them in order, but his decision is not to be taken as final. 


(5) For the explanation of this read f.n.3 and 4 and see the map also, 


(6) Vide infra. 


( A) Wherever this sign (A) occurs (it occurs nine times ), the ye 
towns and villages 1s below hundred. The reader might wonder how co# 


be reasonable when the number of towns and villages elsewhere 16 more than 


6 - 


number of 


“ 


me 


~ 
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7 9 Kurii[7] Gajapura[*] 87325 8730 

8° ll KuSavarta[®}] Soripura[?°]  - 4083 14080 _ 

9 9 Panchiila Kampilyapura 383 3830 
10 9 Jafigala[?*] Ahichchhatra 145 1450 
il 11 SauraStra[{?-] Dvaravati[?*] 6805 6805 
12 12 Videha[?+] Mithila[?5} 8 (A) a5 
13.13 Vatsa Kausambi[?*} 28 (A) 280 
14 45 Sandilya Nandipura(?7] 10(A) 1000 - 
15 1 Malaya{?*] = Bhaddilapura{?°] 700 7000 
16 §=616 Matsya[?*]_—s- Vairfita[?3] 80 (A) 8000 
17 16 Varuna[?*]_ = Uchchhapuri{?°J 24 (A) +2400 ~ 
18 18 Daésarna(**] = Mrtikavati[?*] 1892 1892 | 
19 19 (°) Chedi{*¢] Suktimatif® 7| 6800 68000 
20 20 Sindha- Vittabhaya- 

Sauvira[?*] pattana[?®] 68500 .68500 


a thousand. The author assures the reader that they are true numbers and are 
fixed after a study of a lifetime. The reader might wonder how provinces with 
Mathura, Pavapuri, Tamralinti, Vanaragi, Mithila and KauSambi, etc. which had 
cities with large populations, could have only a few villages and towns to boast of. 
Twa explanations can be given for this : (1) A latge number does not always 
denote more population. The population of villages was very meagre; and a 


thousand villages combined could not boast of as large population as a single -- 


large city like Kausambi, Vanarasi, or Pavapuri. In short, a large number of 
villages mm a province does not guarantee its superiority from the point of 
Population or revenue over Provinces having a smaller number of villages. 
(si) A portion of a country might have been separated from the country 
Proper, and constituted a different country with a different name, on account 
of its political Significance, as has happened the case with the modern province 
of Delhi, which was origiually a part of the Punjab. In short, the reader 15 
requested to labour under no erroneous conception on account of the wide 
variety in the numbers of villages in provinces. 


(7) For the description, vide no. 21 in the list of Map no. 2. 
(8) See the description of No. 19 of the list, further. 


Foot notes for the map on page 44 


{1] See map No. 2; for the desctiption of No, 41. 
[2] See No. 1. 


[3] See map No. 2, for the description of No. 45. 
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211 Sirasena Mathura 68 (A) 6800 
22.- 13 (8) Afiga[®°] —- Pavaipurt 36 (A) 3600 
23. 13 (8-7) Misa Pirivattth or 142 1420 
a Pirivarta[3] : 
24 24 Kunala{* 7] Savatthi or 63053 6305 
Sravasti 
25 25 (®) Lata[*3] Kotivaréa[34] 2103 2103 
254 = Kaika{®*) Svetimbika Half 
‘ (KKetalsa) 


Total 250535 252315 


Both in very old times and later, the number of towns and 
villages in the twenty-five and half countries of Aryavarta was 
‘two hundred and fifty thousand. We also know 
An_estimate ofthe that Southern India is smaller in area than 
eee a paid Northern India, and is full of dense forests. 
parison with the Consequently it must have been very sparsely 
modern times populated. So, the whole of ancient India must 
: not have contained more than four hundred 


thousand villages. At present there are seven hundred and fifty 


[4] See the description of No. 50 (Map No 2). 


[5] The Sanskrit name 1s Bandas. See the description of No. 29 of Map 
No. 2. ; 


[6] See map No. 2; note on No. 51, 
[7] Kurii means the country of the Kauravas. 


[8] Gaja=Elepbant; Pura=City, The other name is Hastipura or 
Hastinapura. - ' 


: [9] KuSavarta=Kufa-+Avarta, Kuga=Grass, and Avatta=covered with 
i, e, that country which 1s covered with grass. The regions around the Gurnar 
mountain and the Gir forest itself are of this type. They are under the jums- 
diction of the Junagadha State at present. 

(Mr. De, in his Ancient Geography of India, says that according to 
Mr. Todd, KuSavaita means Dwéarkd. I think he 1s mistaken, because Kuavarta 
is yust near the borders of the Vindhy& mountains ). 

[10] Sauripura=Saan+ Pura; “Shauri' seems to have been derived 
from “Chaur” and “Chauri 1s the abbreviation of “ Chora "; so “Chorapura 
“ot the modern “ Chorvad" ( which 1s 12 mules to the south-east of Junagadha 


48 Estimate and comparison of: population Chapter_- 
thousand towns and villages. One reason of this great increase 
in the number of towns and villages might be the economic and 
financial break-down of a very large city which might have 


formerly been a very great business and manufacturing centre. . 


and where was established the kingdom of Samudravijaya, the father, of ‘the 
twenty-second Jama Tirthankara Nemmatha ). Some scholars believe that this 
place is situated 47 miles from Agra im an impenetrable forest. It is Aa miles 
from Sekohabada, a station on the E, I. Ry. 


[11] Jangala (See map No. 2 the description of Nos. 69 and 70). 


[12] Saurastra—See “ Buddhiprakasha ” (a quarterly published by the 
Guyarata Vernacular Society), No. 1. 1934. Pp. 48 to 55, for details regarding 
the area and the situation of this country. 


No. 10 Sauripura was included in SauraStra. Vdsudeva, the father of 
Sree Krsna, and Samudravijaya, the father of Sree Neminatha, and other 
eight brothers, (in all ten), are famous in history with the name “Dasha-dasharha” 


(all deserving ten). All these were the ornaments of the Yadava-family. They 
had settled in Kathiawar from Mathura, 


[13] Dvaravati or Dvaramati; the original name is KuSasthali or Anarta- 


pura. For further information vide p. 48 to 55 and 119 to 129 of Buddhi- 
prakasha mentioned above. 


. 


[14] Videha—(See map No. 2. description of No. 38) and f. n. No. (6). 


[15] Mithila is many times confused with Mathura. Mathura is the capital 
of Sirasena country (see No. 21 in the list). Mithila is the capital of Videha 
country. (See No. 14 in the list). ’ 


[16] KauSambi—(Map No. 2. No. 31). 


wv 


T 


[17] Nandipura or Nandera, the capital of the modern Rajpipla' Staté. 
Gurjar kshatriyas of the Dadda family ruled over this territory from 6th to 8th 
century A. D, The father of the famous Jama monk Mallavadisuri, who -had 
vanquished the famous Buddha monk Dharmottarkirti in religious discussion in 
the assembly hall of the Vallabhi State, was of this Dadda family. (Vide p. 45, 


of Jainadharma Prakasha, Shravana number of the Vikrama year 1985, im the 
afticle containing information on Vardhamanputi ). 


[18] Malaya—and : : 
[19] Bhacdilapura. 


n 


It is written on page 12 of De’s “Ancient Geography -of India” that the 
country in which the ParSvan@tha mountain jis situated was Called Malla 
(according to Mr. Yule) i.e, the region around Hajatibag and Manbhiim; but 
according to Puralas or mythological books two countries bear this name,-one 


age io 
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When people did not find means of livelihood in a city, they 
Misintegrated and migrated to habitable areas of land and founded 
sew towns and villages there. Dense forests of the former times 
became thinner and thinner due to famines. They were also 


im the east and one in the west. One of them contams the Malaya mountam 
which is in Chhotanagpur (See above), The other 1s Bhaddilapura which is 
very near Rajerhi, the capital of Magadha. So Mr. De’s Malladesha might be 
the Malaya country and its capital might have been Bhaddilapura. Jf st is so, 
the regions of Singbhiim and Sambalpura, over and above Hajanbag and 
Manbhiim must be included 1m 1. 


" [20-21] Map No. 2 No. 63. 


[22] Matsya—It is consisted of the modern Sekbavati province, and the 
western portion of the Alwar State. According to my belief, this kingdom 
stretched upto the west coast of the Arvall: ranges, and included in it the 
major portion of the Jodhapura State. Its capital was Viratanagara, where now 
stands the rock inscription of Babhra~Vairata of Emperor Priyadarshin. Uttara- 
devi, the wife of Arjyun’s son Abhimanyu, was @ princess of the king of this 
Vairata, The ‘Pandavas hid themselves for a year in the ranges of Arvalli, 


_ [23] See f. n. No. 22, : 


[24] DaSarma—I think this must be near Bhilsa (In Purdlattva Vol. I 
p. 45., it is written that the eastern portion of the Avanti country was Vidisa _ 
which at present is called Bhilsa and is mn the Bhopala State. This conclusion 
is supported by the story that Aryamahagiriy, lived with ~*his brother Arya- 
suhastiji (the religious preceptor of Emperor Priyadarshin) in Avanti; but 
because he disobeyed him, he went to stay on the Gajendrapada mountain in 
DaSarna country, (Gaja=elephant, Gajendrathe best among the elephants 
or Asravata; ‘Gajendrapada=the mountain at-the base or on the top of which 
is the foot~print of Airavata, the best of the elephants. From this we under- 
Stand that these places must have been near each other. 
“Hence we come to the conclusion that a large foot-print of the elephant 
must have been inscribed at the foot of the Gajendrapada mountain, just as 
- .@ huge elephant is inscribed at the foot of the Jagauda and Dhaul: mountains 
of the Kalinga country (see the paragraph on the inscription in the chapters 
on Emperor Priyadarshin ). 


-, [25] 1 am at a loss to make any definite statement about ‘this city. 


; [25-27] Information about this is given m the chapter on Chedi dynasty. 


[28-29] Sindh and Vittabhayapattana—See further the paragr aph on Sindhu= 
Sauvira country: 


4 


t 
* 
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destroyed by men by cutting trees®. Thus more -Jand- was made 
habitable, and new towns and villages were constructed on this 
new land. This is the secret of the rapid increase in the number : 
of towns and villages. 


Buddha books containing information about ancient India 
have been translated into English?®. In those books, sixteen 
kingdoms are said to have existed in the time of Gautama 
Buddha**. The names of all the sixteen are not given. Only 


[30] Map No. 2 description of No. 32. 


[31] No information 1s forthcoming about the situation of this. In R. W. W. 
Vol. I P. 179, we find a description of Pariyatia. Compare it with this. 


[32] I have not come across any region bearmg this name, but the very 
name brings into my mind KuMala, the son of the Mauryan Emperor ASoka, 
and the father of Emperor Priyadarshin. He had become blind, We do not 
know what connection might, the account of his life, have with Sravasti. 


[33] Lata—Once the boundaries of this country were as follows.—Palanpur 
in the north. Surat im the south, Godhrd in the east and Cambay in the west. 
From this we can know what territory was included in the Lata country. 


[34] KotivarSa—I cannot definitely locate it, but it might have modern 
Vadnagar or Cambay, because this place 1s famous from very old times. : 


[35] The name of this territory appears to be strange. The name of its 
capital, however, is Swetimbika, If this is another name for Swetimbi, we 
can say that this territory might have been what is now called Behrech, 


through which flows the river Raphi, and near which Mahavira had to undergo 
the hardships inflicted on him by Sangamdey. 


~ 


[36] Compare f.n. No. 35. 


o> 


Cency is to cut down forests and make the 
Feases and water decreases due to this, is accepted 
“* 


(9) Even at present, the ten 
land open, That, famine 1c 
by the scientists of to—day. 


(10) See, “ Records of the Western World, Vo.I and II by Rev. S. Beal. 
These volumes are considered to be the translations of the descriptions of the 
famous Chinese traveller Huen Chang. See also “ Buddhist India” by. Prof. 
R, Davis, p. 23. = 

(11) Vide p, 29 of the * 


Early Hist f I 1 : 8 ith. 
4th edition, ory of India” by a Smit} 
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* eight are described. Moreover, these descriptions do not have any 
*- political significance. Hence, we are at a loss to decide how much . 
importance, ought to be attached to them from the view point 
of history. Yet because these books are easily available at present, 
they deserve some attention here. 


- All Buddhist books which contain information about ancient 
India are composed of desciiptions written by 

Information from various Chinese travellers in India. Some of 

Buddha books these books have been, more or less, translated 
into English by scholars. 


We should remember one thing here. We are here concerned 
with 5th and 6th century B. C. when Lord Buddha himself 
lived; while all these Chinese travellers had come to India almost 
after a thousand years or even later. Their descriptions may 
contain truth, and nothing but the whole truth, but they throw 
little light on the age with which we are here concerned. One 
instance will suffice to convince the reader as to the truth of the 
above statement. In these books, these travellers have stated that 
the number of independent kingdoms in India was eighty instead 
of the original sixteen. Of course, many of them were dependent 
and many of them were situated within the hmits of the bigger 
kingdoms. If we enter into details and ignore such kingdoms of 
‘a later growth, we shall come to the conclusion that sixteen Is 
the right number of kingdoms at the time of Buddha. All other 
names of kingdoms are of a later origin?’. 


Thus sixteen was the original number of kingdoms in 6th. 
century B.C. They disintegrated and developed into eighty, chiefly 
due to two reasons:--(i) Sixteen 1s the number of kingdoms in 
Aryadesha or Northern India only; while in eighty kingdoms are 


- (12) Even these sixteen kingdoms faded into insignificance 1n oe pro 
the emperors of the Maurya and the Sunes dynnte, ee ee ae 
sovereign autocracy was established by these emperors eke ane ae 
that, Republican and Democratic states came aaaiade a a nan 
States or kingdoms were established; and thus the number mig 

upto &0, 
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included the kingdoms of Southern India also. (ii) We have stated 
in Chapter one, that Kaliyuga was advancing day by day and 
God Time was exerting His baneful influence. Hence the tendency 
of the people was towards division and separation and not towards — 
union?*, Nature was gradually becoming less merciful, and famines 
were increasing in number; forests were destroyed; whole areas of 
land were becoming plain and barren; swarms of ._people were” 
wandering here and there in search of the means of livelihood, 
and were establishing new kingdoms on these new lands. Thus the 
number of kingdoms might have increased, and the distinction 
between Arya (civilised) portion and Anarya (uncivilized) portion 
was lost for ever. 


Out of these sixteen kingdoms, three weré in every way superior 
to the remaining thirteen. They were (1) Kamboja-Raétra (ii) 
Sindh-Sauvira and (iii) Magadha Raétra. The 
first two were greater in area than the third, - 
which was more powerful than the first two, from 
both the political and religious points of view. The people of 
Magadha were more cultured and civilized than the people of the 
other two countries, because they had come-into close «contact 
with great religious prophets and preachers. 


Short notes on 
every kingdom 


First, we shall briefly describe all the sixteen kingdoms. 
Then we shall show how they were brought under the sovereign 
authority of one vast empire, and how the federal system of 
Government was replaced by the unitary system of Government?+. 
I shall here attempt to give, side by side, the names of all the 
eighty kingdoms?® to give an idea to the reader how one ancient 
kingdom broke into so many smaller kingdoms, and also what - 


nathes were given to the kingdoms of the 5th century A. D. in 
the 5th century B. C. - 


(13) See f. n. 12. 
{14) Decentralization. 


(15) All thesé names are taken £ x6 a; 
m Rev. S. 1, 
Western World ”. ev. S. Beal's “Records of the 
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i ‘4. Gindhara. (7°) TakSasilit, Udyiin*, Bolor® 
‘Wide , : 
Simhapur*, Urasa®, Kashmir, 


4 i} 
© asssinant & 0. {is7 
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Ss attintheles 


hueneensenemeemmmmennmemmemnemeel 
(16) From here begins the footnotes on the map on this page. 
[1] (Vol. 1. P. 136 f.n. 43). This 1s to be understood as a village named 
Hasan Abdal which is eight miles in the north west of Shahdari. 

[2] (Vol. I. P. 119 £. n. (1). This 1s situated im the north of Peshawar 
on the bank of the river Swat; but all the mountamous terri 
kusha atd the Chitral country are included in 1f 

[3] (Vol. I. P. 135 f. n. (40). This includes Balti and Batistan (a part 
of Kashmir. ) 

[4] (Vol. I. P. 143 f. ne (69) It 1s one of the followmg three places 
(i) Taki or Narsimha, (1) Sangohu (1) KetakSa; Sir Cunnmgham favours the 
third place. Hu-en-Chang had visited this place with Jama pilgrims. 

{5] This is the grassy reign called Zara, between the rivers Sindhu 
and Zeéluin. 


: {6] Very large territory. Its old name 
248 f. n. 87). In it was a great river aamed Vatasta. 


7 


tory around Hindu- 


was Kashyap-pura (See Vol. 1. page 
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; - Pynachha’, Rajpuri®, Takka® --Chhin- 
pati?®, Jalandhar?4, Kulut™*, Satadru*®, 
Parvata™ (vide No. 12), Pariyatra*’. 


[7] (Vol. I. p. 163 f. n. (141). (Vide p. 128 of the geography by Sir 
Cunnmgham). According to him it isa small district. On the west is the river 
Zelum. On the north are the Pirpanchal ranges, on the south and south-east 
is the native state of Rajouri. 


[8] (Vol. I. p. 163 f. n, (144). According to Sir Cunningham, it represents 
the native state of Rajaurl or Ra@japuri which is im the south of Kashmir 
and in the south east of Punach. - 


[9] (Vol. I. p. 166 £. n. (1). This is called the territoty of Bahika. It 
was a portion of the kingdom of the Gurjar people. Takkas were powerful 
people and their residence was near the Chinab. 


. 


[10] (P. 173 f. n. (20). The territory between the rivers Ravi and Satluj- _ 
Sir Cunningham asserts Chine or Chinigari to be its capital, which was 
neatly 11 miles from Amritsar. (Vide A. S. Vol. 14 p. 4).,  s 


{11] Needs no introduction. 


[12] (P. 173 f n. No. 31). The country of Kulu, situated in the north 
of the valley of the mver Vyas. That territory is called Kaloot or Koltka. 


7 


» [13] According to Sir Cunningham, even Rev. Beal is inclined to call it 
Red District.” It is identified with the district named Ladak, I am of the 
opinion that both of them are mistaken, because in the south of Kaloot is 
the river Satluy and its circumference is from 300 to -400 miles; while Ladak 
is far in the north of Kaloot, and its area 1s two thousand miles. Secondly 
the word “Satadru” suggests the river Satluj, while Ladak is situated far awaye 


[14] It is 700 Li. away in the north-east of Multan. I am of the opinion 
that it is the modern Montgomary district, the capital of, which.is said to 
be 20 Li, in area. It might also be the town of Harappa, where reseatch 
work 1s bemg conducted at Present. So this region may possibly be Parvata = 
(See Vol. II. p. 275 f. n. 87), Patni has described Parvata as a part of that 
portion of the Punjab which contains TaksaSila and other districts (1. A. 
Vol. I. p. 22), : ; 
Bat hak a = 179 f. A 45). It is 100 miles in the west of Mathura. 
the orici i oe it to be “Vairata”’. I differ from this opimion because im 

iginalsbook (p. 178 st is stated to be 800,11. away,.in the south—west- ” 


“8 
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' 2, Panchiila. Mathura, Sthaneshvara**, &rughna?’, 
; Matipura*®, Brahmapura?¢, Govishan?®, 


“orrmematcheeaananaperetentnttmatintatereytandsinetaernppetngtatteee 

of Satdru, and thus it happens to be the south-west portion of the Hisir 
district. My statement is also supported by the fact that in the book it is 
described as a region rich in the crops of wheat and seeds, and we all know 
that towns like Bhatind? and Revan in this region are very famous for wheat 


and seeds, 


- [16] 500 Li. In the north-east of Mathura is the kingdom of Sthaneshvara 
(Vol. 1, p. 183 f. n. 51), The region containing modern districts of Shah- 
jahanpura and Rareli in U. P. can be said to have constituted this kingdom. 
According to Sir Cunnmgham (his Geography of Ancient India P. 331) this 
kingdom was connected with the Pandavas and hence 1s famous as a very 
old kingdom, 


[17] It is 400 Li, in the north-east of No. 16. Its name 1s Sughna 
(Vide vol. 1. p. 186 f. n. 64). Rev. Beal says that this region was near the Kalsi 
(because the Bauddha emperor ASoka has got a rock inscription erected ) 
and Sirpur States: but when it is definitely stated to be m the north-east of 
Sthdueshvara, it can be said to be the places called Piminit and Kheri; but when 
Wwe come to the description of its boundaries, the river Yamuna in the muddle, 
and Matipura State in the south-west and when we take these things into 
consideration we come to the conclusion that this region must have comprised 
10 itself the districts of Shaharanapur, Bijnor, and Muzfarnagar, which ate m 
the north-west of “Sthaneshvara and not in the north-east. 


[18] The kingdom of Matipura (Vol. I. p. 190.f. n- 77) is in the east 
of Srughna (Vol. I. p. 190) According to Sir Cunmmngham (his A. G.I. p 341) 
this Matipura is none other but Mundor or Madavara in the West Bundel- 
khanda, If it is so, this region consisted of the modern district of Muradabad, 


Rampur State, and a portion of Nainital. . 


(19] It 1s m the north of Matipura (p. 198) 300 Li, away According 
to Sir Cunningham (p. 198 f. n. 100) this region consisted of the present 
British Dhariwal, According to my opinion it also sncluded in itself a portion 
of the Almorad district. 

[20] The kingdom of Govishan is 400 L1, away from Brahmapura (p. 199). 
Sir Cunnmgham thinks that this Govishan should be none other than a small 


Village named Ujjain, a mile m the east of Kashipura, and near which is a 
very-~old fortress According to my opinion 1t consisted of the remaining portion 
: 7 


of the district of Almora,. 


- 
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“= e e 36 = 26 
6. Sravasti. Gravasti**, Kapilvastu®”, Ramnagram””, 
Kushinagar*’. 


a el 


[34] (Vol. 2 P.1. f. n. 1), Sravasti is in the province of Uttar, Koala, 
and it is also called Dharmapattana. Sir Cunningham says that this was none 
other than the village of Sahet-mahet, 58 miles in the north of Ayodhy4, and 
which lies in the ruins on the southern banks of-the river Rapti. Fa-he- 
Yana~says that it was 64 miles in the north of Ayodhya (Chapter 20). 


(35] (Vol. 2 P. 13). Kapilvastu is 500 Li. away in the south-east of 
No. 34. (PB. 14 £ n. 28) and it consisted of the region beginning with Faizabad 
and ending with the cofluence of the rivers Dhagra and Gandaka. (if this is 
true, this region consisted of the whole of the district of Basti, and a - 
portion of Faizabad; while Mr. Carlyle thinks this place to be none else but 
the town of Bhiila 25 miles in the north-east of Faizabad. (I am inchned 
to agree with him). 


[36] Ramnagar is 30 Li, away in the east of Kapilvastu (P. 25). See. 
Mr. Dey's A. G. of Ind. P. 2 (Dr. Fuhrer and Cunningham ) Ramnagar is ak 
miles west of Bareli. The name is at present confined to the great fortress 
in the lands of Alampur Kot and Nasaratgunj. It was the capital’ of Nosth- 
Pajichdl of Rohil Khanda.” 3t is a barren region. (P. 36 f. 2. 67). It is not 
definitely located. (A. G. Cunningham P. 420). (I think this region’ consisted 
of Gorakhapur and the forest of Champa ). 


[37] (P. 30). Kushinagara is in the north-east of Ramanagar. It is a 
large fortress (P. 31 f. n. 85). Lord Buddha is said to have achieved his - 
Parinirvatla (gomg to heaven), here. It is said to be Kaisa, which is 35 

mules in the east of Gorakhapura. I think north-east is a wrong direction; 
it should be south-east, because it is stated to be barren on pp- 32, while . 
on p. 43, it 1s described as stretching through a large forest right upto Vanarasi 
500 Li, im length; while on p. 31, 1t is written that the road between . 
Kamnagar and Kushimagar was barren, and full of wild animals and elephants, 
and infested with robbers and thieves. From this it becomes clear that Kushi- - 
Nagar was situated between Ramnagar and VaMNarasi. This belief is supported ~ 
by a story from Jama Siterature (Kalpa Stitra Subodhika p. 85). It is stated 
there, that on the way to Ayodhya, is a large forest in which 1s the hermitage 
of me ascetic Kanakakhala, where Sree Mahavira had converted the Chanda: 
koshia serpent to Jainism by his preaching. From this it becomes clear that 
Kushmagar must have consisted of the modern ‘districts of Azamgadha and - 
Janipura which are in the south-east (and not north-east) of Kapiivastu.’ '- * 
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* 7. Vaisall. Vaisilis®, Vriji®®. 


of 


- the north, river Gandaka in the west, Himalaya in ¢ 


- 8, Nepal, Nepil. 


[38] (P. 66), VaiSali country is 140 or 150 Li, in the north-east of 
‘Gajipura, across the river Ganges. Its area is nearly 5000 Li. It is stated in 
(fn. 67) that Hu-en-Chang once had crossed the river Ganges (ot should 
be river Gandaki ) and so the kingdom of VaiSali is said to be in the east 
of the nver Gandakd, Sir Cunmngham thinks it to be the modern village of 
Besar. The place, where even now is a standing ruined fortress named “Raja 
Nisalakdgadha,” was its capital, or was the chief center of Vriji or Vajji people 
(for further information, see my article in “Jainadharma Prakasha,” Chaitra 
Number, 1985 (V. E.). These people settled here from the north and the 
territory occupied by them, stretched from the base of the mountain Himalaya 
to the Ganges in the south, and from the river Maba in the east to the 
tiver Gandaka in the west. We do not know the time when these people settled 
here, but they might have come not later than the publication of these Bauddha 
books. They can be said to resemble the Vidyéls and the Yue-chi people, who 
were the authors of the Chinese books. (R. A. S. New series. Vol. 14 No. 2), 
I think all the above things are mere guess work, because if ever the Yue-chi 
people came im India, they at least did not come before the third century B. Cc. 
It is possible that Vidyal might have been written for Videha, because Videba 


(Mithila) 1s a part of Vaiéali. (See below f. n C.) 


(C) We have to take these to be the modern districts of Mujfarpur, 
SaraNa and Champiarana, in Bihar VarSali, was a kingdom in the 6the century 
B. C, and Chetaka, the king of Vaisali, was called ‘y7idehapati,” and his 
sister Triéladevi was known as “Vaidehi” and her son Mahavira was called 
“Vaidehiputra" (See K. S. Com. p- 75, and further 10 this book). Sita, the 
wife of Rama, was also daughter of Janaka, the king of Videha, and so she 


1s called ““Vaideh1”’. 


’s A.  104--"Boundaries of Videba; river Kaushiki (Kushi) in 
peiinag as ce he east, and thé Ganges 


m the south”. 


i i or SaMvrij1 people. 
+. . p . This is the country of Vriji or 
ae eo doms of the eight different kinds 


It 1s said to be a union of the eight king 
of Vrijis or Vajjr people. One of them were Licchchhavis and oH stayed in 
VaiSali. They ‘were republicans and were defeated by king Ajatasatru. 
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9, Magadha. Magadha, Hiranyaparvata*®, Champa*?, 


10. Vafiga. Kajigrhat?, Pundravardhan* *, Same 
tatta*+, Tamralipti*®, Karnasuvarnaté, . 


a 


11. Kamrupa. Kamrupa‘’. 


[40] (P. 185). If we go eastwards from Magadha, we come to a large 
forest 200 Li., away from this forest is the region surrounded by Hhranya 
mountain (p. 186. f, n. 1). It is also called the mountain of gold, which, 
according to Sir Cunningham, is the hill of Monghir. 


4 


[41] Anga deSa is the name of the region containing the _ district of 
Bhagalpur in Bengal where the river Ganges flows southwards-after a bending « 
because there is a town named ChaMpapuri. But the ald ChaMmpanagar is ~ 
different from this ChaMpapuri. (for which see further on, chaptér V. ) 
(R. W. W. Vol. II. p. 191 f n. 15). The capital of Aygadesa or Bhagalpura 
district is Champa or Champapuri, (Wilson Vishnu Purana Vol. 2. p. 166; 
Vol. 4, p.125; T.R, A. S. Vol. 5. p- 134; I. A, Vol. I. p. 175). Both Chatipandgar , 
and KarMagtha are near Bhagalpur. acs 


» 


‘ 


[42] It isthe territory about modern Rajshahi district (400 Li. away from 
Champa which is described on p. 193), From here we can go to Kajoogira ~ 
or Kanyigfha. , ae 


~ 


[43] (P. 194 fn. 18). Prof. Wilson thinks that the old country of Pundra - 
consisted of the modern districts of Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Ranepir, Nadia, 
Virbhoom, Berdwan, Midnapur, Jangadamahal, Ramgadha, Pachitpaltnan, and a 
portion of Chunar. (This does not agree with the description in the original book). 


f “i , : 


[44] (P. 199, £. n. 30). This Province is on the sea—coast, and 1s Samotata 
or Samatata (which means a country near sea, or a’ plain country.) of - 
Eastern Bengal. ; 


[45] (P. 200). Tamralipti is 100 Li. 
It is the modern town of Tamluk 
Hugli and Sela: (J. R. A. S. 
I, A. Vol. I. p. 177). 


» away in the west of Samatata. (f. n.36). ‘ 
where there 1s the confluence gf the rivers -_ 
Vol. V. p. 135; Vishnu Purdfa Vol. Il. p. 277; me 


* 
me 


s 


[46] KarNasuvarla is 700 Li., in the north-west of Tamralip's. ‘ 


[47] This is the western Portion of the present Assam. 
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ol Kalitga, Urdra**, (25) Konyoghra*®, Kalitiga®®, 
= ; 7 x 
13. KuSasthala KoSala, Parvata®?, (See the word 


") ,” (Chedi ). “ Giindhira ” ). 


[48] (P. 204) UdradeSa is 700 Li, in the south-west of Karnasuvatna, 
-(P, 204 fon, 49), This Udra or Oda is nothing but Orissa, (Mahabharata 
fo Canto H. 1174, 11, 1188). Its second name is Utkula (Mahivamsha A. 7, p. 122; 
: Vishau Purina Vol. 1 9, 160), 

[49] (P, 206). The country of Konjoddhd or Konyoghra is 1200 Li. in 
the south-west of Udra. We have to cross a large forest on the way. 


\ 


~ ~~ (15) According to Mr. Fergusson, the capital of Kanyoghra was near 
-? -Kafake. (See W. World Pt. II. P. 207 f. n. 60). : 

iets (50) If we go in the south-west of Konyoghra, we come toa large forest. 

In it the trees are vory tall and dense, and even the rays of the sun cannot 

. + penetrate through them. When we pass 1400 to 1500 Li, through such a 

~— forest, we come to the country of Kalinga. (This forest, must be none 

other than the region of the hills of ASvatthama or Dhauli and Jagauda 


See f. Ne A) 


; (A) Its boundaries: River Godavarj in the south-west, Gaulya in the north— 
West; for further information see Sewell Opt. cit. p. 19. (KalingadeSa). 1 L1,=1-7 
* Mile and hence the capital of Kalisga must be in the neighbourhood of 


Vijayanagara, 


‘ . — 7 o. 8 he 
[51] Kus — holars call it MahakoSala but this is not t¢ 
imeaas Ercan er yodhya. {R. W. W. Vol I. P. 209 


Same Koiala, the capital of which is A 
f. n. 64). The pea of Ayodhya or Sraivasti 1s KoSala. This ts cage 
from that. (Wilson, Vishnu Purafla Vol. 11. p- 172 I. A. Vol. IT. Pp. 160. ; . 
1V. P. 702). It is in the’ south-west of Orissa and in it flow the rivers oe vei 

_8fe at the mouth of the tivers Mahanadt ahd Godavari. From ania it wi : 
Clear that there are two countries bearing the name of Kosala; sea a 
them ate Sravasti and Ayodhya; and the second is situated between ie Hie 
Mahanadi and Godavari; while this description refets to altogether a sia 
country, According tomy opimion KuSasthala consisted ot the gee see 
of the Reva State and eastern portion of Jabalpur. It is ae eee a 
Was the region where Chandragupta was first made kang y a cae 
then he mvaded Magadha. ‘This region stretched upto Kalinga 10 

Afor further information see the Chapters on emperor Chandragupta. 


‘ ee 9 
iy 
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14. Andhra. Andbra®®, Dhankataka®?, - 
15. Choli. Chulya**, (Chola), Dravida5® 

16. Pandya. Malkoota®®, 

17. Sinhala. Sinhala’, 


‘ ~ 


[52] (R. W. W. Vol. 2 p. 217). Andhra deSa is 900 Li, away in the 
south of KoSala. Its atea is nearly. 3000 Li, (P.217 f.n. 86). Its capital was 
Vigila (Possibly an old name for Vengi), which is in the norh~west of the 
lake Elur, which is between the rivers Godavari and Krisna. In its neighbour- 
hood are the remains of stone-catved temples; but I differ from this opinion, 
because the distance between KuSasthala and Andhra is only 900 Li., and 
hence Andhra at the most can include in itself the eastern portion of -the 
modern Nizam State, and its capital can possibly be Chinur on the river 
Godavari, or Chandanagar near the Vainganga. 


[53] R. W. W. Vol. 2. p. 221). If we go 1000 Li., in the south of Andhra . 
we come to a region named Dhankataka. Its area is nearly 6000 Li., and the 
area of its capital is 40 Li. From this, I think that the region must have. 
consisted of the area between the sources of the rivers Godavari and Krisna, 
in which, Varangul is in the north, Golkonda is im the west, Karnul and 
Gondakamania rivers are in the south. Its capital] must have stretched from 
Bezwada to the lake Elur. The archeological experts of Madras have discovered 
some remains in the Gantur district, which resemble the Sanchi and Bharhuta 
stupas (See Government communique dt. 30-12-29). This discovery supports 
the above statement. It is called Nagarjun~konda, In Jaina books it is known 
as Bennatat-nagar. (See further the description of the Dankataka country), 


[54] R. W. W. Vol, II p. 227. The district of Chol is 1000 Li. in the 


south-west of Andhra. Its area is 2500 Li. I think it must have consisted of 
the modern districts of Belan, Kadappa, Anantpur, and Nelor. 


[55] If we go in the south of Chola (P. 228) we come to a dense forest. 
4300: Li., from thence is the country of Dravida. Its area 1s 6000 and its capital 
as Kanchivaram. It includes the districts of Chingalpet, both the districts of 


Arcot, Trichinopalli, and Salem. On its south are the river Kaveri and 
Mysore State. 


[56] (P. 230) Malkuta (scholars call it Pandya also) is 3000 Li, in the 
south of Dravida, Its area is 5000 Li. If the direction is exactly south, it 
definitely suggests the kingdom of Pandya). 


[57] The island of Ceylon, 
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18. Apariinta. Konkanpura®®. 

19, Mahiirastra. Maharastra®®, : 
20. Lita. Bhrkachha®° 

21. Avanti. Malva*t, Ujjayini®?, 


[58] In the north of Dravid (P. 253) is a forest, in which are found 
innumerable deserted huts and other signs of former human habitation. 2000Li, 
from there 1s the country named Konkanpura. (These forests must be those 
which are near Chitalduga and Shimoga.) Konkanpura nught have included 
‘in itself that portion of the Bombay Presidency which 1s in the south of 
Belgaum, over and above these two districts). 


[59] (P. 255) Maharastra is 2400 Li, in the north—west of‘ Konkanpura. 
Its area is 5000 Li. Hence it 1s equal in area to Konkanpura, but smaller 
than Dravid and Dhankataka. The area of its capital is 30 Lie, andis on the 
western bank of a large river. Scholars have 'come to different conclusions 
about this, (St. Martin thmks it to be Devgiri or Doltébad, Sir Cunningham 
thinks it to be Kalyana; Mr. Fergusson thinks it to be Toka, Kulathamba, or 
Paithan), I think 1t to be Junner. If we take this to be the boundary of 
Maharastra, the country would then consist of the area between the rivet 
Tapti mm the north and river Kri80@ in the south; the region which 1s in a 
parallel straight line to Belgaum and Savantvad:s; besides, it can be said to 
include all the area between ParavaNi in the north and Hddrabad 1n the east 


upto Belgaum in the southe 


[60] If we go 1000 Li. in the south of Maharastra’ (P. 259) and cross 
the river Narmiada, I stated therein (f. n. 59) the hmit of Maharastra to be 
upto the river Tapti, now this limit 1s to be taken upto the Narmada). We 
come to the district of BhTgucachchha. (Its other name 1s Barigaza or 


Broach ). Its area is nearly 2400 Li. 


Malva and Uyain, sol take them together. 


pe e have two names; =a 
[el-o8], W Pratapgadh, Rutlam, 


I believe that the author might have included Udepur, 
Dhar, Indore, Nimach, Bund, and Kota in the first, and the region between 


the rivers Chambal and Narmada in the second, on the north of which 1s 
Jaora, and on the south of which 1s Mandsor, 


s 
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64 ’ Short nbtes “of evary kingdom ; Chapter 
22, Matsya. Atali®®, (25) Gujjar®4 Milsthinpura®s, 
23. Cutch, Catch. 


[63] (P. 264) In the south-west of Malva. there is a gulf (possibly the 
gulf of Cutch see p. 64. f. n. 66) 2400 Lis from this (the direction is not-, 
given) is the region of Atali (R. W. W. Vol. I. p. 265 f. 0. 67). Atali is 
very far in the north of Karachi. It might possibly be the region of Uchha 
ot Bhawalpura, but in the neighbourhood of Multan 1s a town named Atari.- 
(Uccha is the name of a country and its capital thight be Uchhapuri: from 
this 1 conjecture that VaruNa, the capital of which 1s Ucchapuri, might be 
none other than this Uccha or Atali desha). Looking to its connection with 
the country of Matsya, Sir Cuininghain’s suggestion that Uccha is the other 
name for Bhawalpur, seems reasonable. { To my mind, the boundaries of Atali 
might be arranged thus . Aravalli mountain in the east, Sindh -in the west, 
latitude No. 6 in the north, and the line between Abu and Palanpur -of the 
Bombay Presidency in the south). 


% 
4 


- 


(16) From this it will become clear that the country of Gujjara was 
included in the country of Matsya; while scholars of the present believe that 
it was mcluded im the country of NiSadha, or the modern Gwalior and Zansi. 
They assert it to be the origin of the Guryir people. I ledve it ‘to the 
teader’s sense of judgment to find out what is true. 


(64] (P. 269). Gurjar desha is 1800 Li, from Vallabhidesha in the north, 
(Everything would be altight if we put the word Atah in place of the word | 
Vallabhi ), Here the author has referred the reader to f. n. 80 on Pp; ‘269, 
Looking to the languages which ate spoken in modern Rayputana and southern 
Malva, we come to the conclusion that the word Guryar can appropriately be 
applied to them, Dr. Bhandarkar thinks it to be Kurkurdesha, (1 agree 
with Dy. Bhandatkar, Some scholars consider Kurkur to be a part of Saurastra, 
While really speaking Kurkura consisted of the southern portion of the 
Jodhpur State ), Bhinnamala, famous in Jaina books, was the capital of Gurjar- 
desha. So Gurjardesha must have consisted of the mocern- Jesalmir and a 
great portion of the J odhpur State, ; 


™ 


[65] If we go 900 Li, to the east of Sindh (P, 274) and cross the river 
Indus and go further in the east, we come to Malsthanpur State. Its atea was 
4000 Li, and the area of its capital was 30 Li, (f. n. 85), Mulsth@npur is 
Rone else but Multan. (See Reymond Memories “S.L. Inde. Vol. 98). It can 


be said to have consisted of the modern distficts of Mudfargadh and Multan. 
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24. Suristra. - Vallabhi®®, Anandpura®’, Surastra®®. 
, 25. Sindh-Saavira, Sindh. (Atyanvekala®®) Lazgala 47° 


* All these names (names of countries as well as their capitals,) 
are taken from “Records of the Western World” Vol. I and 
YW and the numbers of the pages are of that book. Wherever 
any other book is consulted, it is specifically mentioned. (To 
make everything clear, numbers are printed on the map ). 


This is the information furnished by Rev. Beal’s book. Readers 
who are not interested in these details, may skip over the footnotes. 


[66-67-68] (P. 266 f- n. 71) That region which is stated to be the kingdom of 
Vallabhi by Hu-en-Chang, can be defined as “the country of the Lata people 
residing in the north.” It is given on p. 266 that Vallabhipur is 1000 Li, in 
the north of Cutch. (South is the right word, because on p. 268, while showing 
thé boundaries of Anandpur, it is stated that Anandpur is 700 Li, in the 
north-west of Vallabhi, and, moreover, SauraStra 1s 500 Li, mm the west of 
Vallabhi). (P. 66 f. 0, 71), The author’s words themselves support my belief. 
The following modern states can be said to have been included in this country. 


(A) In Vallabhi :- Gohilvad, Babariavad, und a portion of Kathiawar. 
(B) In Anandpur :- a portion of Kathiawar, and the whole of Zalawad, 
(C) In SauraStra -- the remaiming portion of Kathiawar. 


In short, the present peninsula of Kathiawar contained all these three 
kingdoms ( Vallabhi, Anandpur and Saurastra ). 


(69-70] Looking to the description of these two provinces, they can be 
located in the north-west of Sindh. They have no scope in this book, hence 
I do not think it proper to describe them. As for Langala, Sir Cunningham 
thinks (see R. W. W. Vol. IL. p. 277. f-n. 89) that it 1s a city named Lokoriyan 
or Lakura, which was believed by Mr. Mason (see A. G. of Ind. P, 311) to 
be a ruined city situated between Khojdar and Kilat, 200 Li, in the north-- 


If we take the above statemeut to be true, this region must 


west of Kotesar. 
1 think it must 


be taken to be the southern terntory of the Sauvira country. 
have been a part of Panchal, because the name of ifs capital 1s Abikshetra, 


which is said to be Ramnagar in the United Provinces. 


(17) Does it mean that Bauddha books wanted to express that there 


were sixteen kingdoms in Northern India only ? 


' 10 
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The following countries are An@rya or uncivilised:— 


No. 8 Nepal, No. 11 Kimrupa, No. 14 Andhra, No. 15 
Chola, No. 16 Pandya, No. 17:Sinhala, No. 18 Aparanta, and 
No: 19 Mahiarastrd: It is possible that “Batddha books did not 
mention them ecause they were Ariarya or untivilised countries, 
and bécause they warited to describe only Arya or civilized 
colintriés. Hence the twenty-five and a half countries are reduced 
to sixteen in the Bauddha books. In both the series of names, 
they sometimes differ, but from the view point of both, the total 
number comes to sixtéen by a pectiliar coincidence, 
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Chapter IV. 


An account of all the sixteen kingdoms 


3 


Synopsis:—(7 ) KAM BOJA-GANDHARA-area and its rulers. 
Accwental death of the king of Gandhara at the time when he 
was on the pomt of achteving friendly relations with the king of 
Magadha—the fariyre of the Persian Emperor to invade India n 
spite of his valour, and the fulfilment of the deswe of the Persian 
Emperor Cyrus after his death—Consequence of the imvasion—a 
great amount of wealth taken away to Persia. | 


(2) Pafichala—short account— 


(3) Kosala—different names of this country, places, dynasty 
of the ruler and the nape of has hingdowp; confusion about all 
the above due fo different wrekers giving “different names qnd 
the author's answers and explanations about them, tem by tem- 
similarity. shown between the two names of Prasenpit given in 
the Jama hooks (Prades) and m the Bauddha books (Pasiids) 
wars between the kings of Kosala and M agadha on account ‘of 
Sanly bride, and subsequent marriages—names of other kengs 
besides Prasenjit and fixing of ther years of rule, after much 
correction; the destruction by Prasenjit’s son Viruddhaka, of Ins 
relations on the mother side—&ahyas—and ther land, after 
' coming to the throne, for thew decitful conduct, and the sorrow 


F te gh on DPE ee we es : 
68 : Boundaries, Capital, and Language Chapter” . : 


caused to Gautama Buddha on hearis.g this, in the last years 
of hes life—Conclusion. 


(4) Kaési—The end of the Brhadratha kings described im 
Mahabharata, and Asvasena, the father of the twenty-third 
Tirthankara of the Jains, Sree Parsva, who was the last and 
the best in their line—The kingdom was conquered by. a 
kshatriya prince named Sisunaga, and the account of the Sisunaga 
dynasty established by him—lInvitation to him from Magadha 
to take up the rems of that country—Union of Kasi and * 
Magadha—The names and short accounts of the four bings 
after him. 


* * * 


In writing the accounts of these sixteen kingdoms,* I have 
adopted the following plan:—the accounts of those countries, 
information about which is not sequential and well-arranged, but 
broken and hap-hazard, are given first:—the accounts of those 
countries, information about which is linked and full, are given 
afterwards. 


(1) KAMBOJA-GANDHARA 


Out of the sixteen kingdoms as stated in Chapter III, three 
were considered to be empires because of the vastness of their 
areas. One of these three, was .Gindhira or Kamboja. 


It was in the north-west corner of India. It consisted of the 
present KaSmir, some portion in its north-west, Chitral Province, 
a great part of Afghanistin, and almost the 
whole of the Punjab. It would be true to say 
that river Sutlaj formed its boundary-line on 
the east and on the south. Its capital was Takéila (Tak&aéila)’. 
The name of the emperor of that time was Pulusaki. This kingdom , 
was divided into two equal parts on account of the river Indus 
ern 


(1) “Early: History of India” by Vincent Smith. 4th. ed. p. 29, “Sixteen 
States in Northern Indja." 


Boundarles, Capital, 
and Language 


1. 


(2) See appendix No. 2, Pt, LIL Ch, vi for full information, 
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. flowing across it’ ere to south. The western portion was called 
Kamboja, and the eastern was called Gfndhira. Kharosti was 
the language spoken in Kamboja, and Brahmi was the language 
spoken in Giandhira (for the comparison of these two languages 
see the chapter on KSatrapas ). Though thus two different languages 
were spoken, yet the people of both the parts came into close 
contact with each other. Consequently the languages were often 
mixed. This was specially the acondition in the region where 
.Kamboja and Gandhara had a common boundary Imne’®. 


-Takéaéil, was the capital of the whole kingdom as well as 
of Gandhara, but the capital of Kamboja was PuSpapur or 
Puskalavati, the modern PeSavara. 


Pulusaki was a lover of peace. The kingdom was prosperous 

during his reign. We do not know anything either about his 

ancestors or about his descendents. Whatever 

Ruler information is forthcoming, is only about himself. 

He was a pious king. He had friendly relations 

with the king of Magadha, Srenika by name and both of them 

exchanged presents. This friendship had resulted into close intimacy. 

Pulusiiki once desired to see Srenika personally, and to fall at 

the feet of the two great prophets, Mahavira and Buddha, who 

resided in Magadha. He had already begun his journey towards 

east, but no sooner did he enter the kingdom of Magadha, than 
he unfortunately fell seriously ill and died. (about 550 B.C.). 


We cannot say definitely who succeeded him. It is possible 
that the eastern portion of the kingdom must have been absorbed 
by the neighbouring small states; while the western portion was 
chiefly under the sway of Emperor Cyrus*. This powerful emperor 


(3) We see this specially illustrated in the rock inscriptions ef Shahbazgthi 
and Mansera, and alsoin the grammar of Patim, in which, over and above 
the Prakrt words due to this reason only, the words of the KharoSti language 
have entered. : 


« * (4) (A) C. H. LP. 533. 


Cambacys ( first ). 
Cyrus 558 B C. to 530=28, 
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had often heard about the wealth and prosperity of India, and he 
was only waiting for an opportunity to find an opening. The 
death of Pulusaiki made his way clear and he began gradually to 
annex the neighbouring portion of this kingdom, and began to 
drag away vast amounts of wealth from India, as a tribute, The 
sway of Cyrus must have extended upto Kabul, but Darius, who 
succeeded him on the throne, had arinexed even the Punjab® to ’ 


~. 


Cambacys ean ) 530 B.C. to 522=8. ‘ 
Smardis (Imposter on the throne) 522 to 521==1. 
Darius 521 to 480=42._ 
-His authority was established in the. Punjab in 518 B..€. 
(B) E. H. I. 3rd. ed. p. 12. 
Hystaspis ( first ). : 
Darius 486 B. C. 
Hystaspis ( second.) , 
(Comparing these two, we see that Cambasys II in A 
1s Hystaspis In (B). | 
The names given in “Iran” by Mr. W. S. W. Walks, M. A., F. R. S. 
agree with the names given in C. H. I. 


(5) The empire of Darius was divided, into many provinces; Over each 
Province was appointed a governor who was called “Satarap”. The number 
of the governor of this province was twentieth. He had to send agreat amount 
of gold dust as the early tribute to the emperor. All these things are described 
in the histories of Persia. The reader will get an idea of the amount of tribute 
paid by the following details, | 


a Bhatatvarshaka saMkshipta Itihdsa” p, 196. “It amounted to 15 to 20 
million rupees in the present money.” 


C. HL P. 335, “The Punjib was a part of the realm of the king - 
Darws about B. C. 518,” ° 


KE. H. I. 4th. ed. P. 40.- “ (The Indian Satarapy). It paid the enormoits' 
tribute of 360 Eubonic talents of gold—dust of 185 hundred weights worth 
fully a million sterling and constituting about one-third of the total bullion 


tevenue of the Asitatic provinces.-The conquered ptovince was considered the 
richest and most populous province of the empire.” | - 


The same author adds a-f. n. (No. 1) — “One Eubonic ‘Talent=57.6 
lbs. avoirdu-pois. Therefore 360 Talents are equal to 20736 Ibs. Assuming 
silver to be worth five shillings an ounce=7 £.or 4.4 per llb, and the-ratio 
of silver to gold to be as 13 to 1, would be worth 4. 1'078,272; 1€ the Eubonic 
Talent be taken as equivalent to 78 & not 70, the 360 of gold will be 4680: 
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the Persian Empire*. His authority had been established fo suchi 
an extent that one of the twenty governors (Satraps) who con 
ducted the administration of his empire, was called the Governor 
of Gandhara, which was the twentieth district of his empire. 


It appears that the Persian sway in India lasted fot nedrly 
three quarters of a century. After that, either due to the, decline 
of the power of the Persian rulers, or due to the increasing poWer 
of the Nanda emperors of Magadha, this Indian province’ came 
under the sway of the Indian emperor, and éxperienced many 
ups and downs under the sway of the different kings of Magadha 


belonging to different dynasties. For a decade or two it was run 


over by the generals of Alexfinder the Great. Then for a century 
it was under Indian emperors. After that, again 1t was won over 
by yavana génerals who settled permaiiéntly it India ahd became 
Indians. 
Thus the Punjab had to serve under many masters. 
(2) PANCHAL 
This kingdom seems to have been divided into two parts : 


North Pafichal, and South Paiichal. Both had their own capitals. 


Mathura was the capital of North Pafichal, and Kapila (Kampilapura) 
which was near modern Kanoja, was the capital of South Pafichal. 
Some scholars are of the opinion that the boundaries of Pafichal 
stretched very far in the north-west. The boundary might have 


talents of silver; the total bullion revenue of the Asiatic provinces (including 
a small part of Lybia in Africd) was 14560 silver talents. (Cunningham. coins 
of Ant. India pp. 12, 14, 26 p. 30). ( The author's note— Here the ratio 
taken is a bullion ratio, 1. 1% of gold=20 s.or 20 pieces of silver, and the 
price is estimated that way. At present im India, 100 Tolas of silver are 
worth about Rs, 50/~ & hénce 2 Tolas for a rupee, while 1 Tola of gold 1s 
worth Rs, 34; so the ratio between the prices of gold and silver is 34x 2=68 
1 Cf against 13 : as counted above. So, looking to the present prices of gold 
‘and silver it would amotint to 45661000). 
(6) See f, n- No, 5. 


(7) This is to be understood to be the modern Punjab. Even now it is 
thickly populated, but it is mferor to several provinces of India from the 
view point of prosperity. (This account 1s in connection with the Persian 


_ Empire only). 
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been different at. different times, but that must have been in.very 
very old times with which we are not concerned from the view- 
' point of our history. So we shall let it go. The “ Records of ‘the 
Western World” is a systematic and reliable account of .these 
kingdoms, and I have based my account of Pafichal on it. 


It is said to have consisted of all the countries' from Mathura 
to Kanyakubja. All these names appear to be the names of large 
cities instead of countries, For my opinion about these, I request 
the reader to read f.n. No. 6(A) in chapter III of this volume. 


No further historic information is forthcoming about this 
kingdom, Later on, this kingdom was annexed to Kofala. 


(3) KOSALA$ 


The third name in our list is KoSala. Its capital is said to 


be Ayodhy&. Prasenjit® was the king of this country in .6th 
century B. C. : 


Some historians divide this country into two parts—North 
Kofala and South Kofala or Mahi, Koéala, The area of North 
Kofala was surely smaller than the area of . 

sa Pra naa ae South Kofala, and hence South Kofala was 
called Mah&koSala The supposition, that North 

KoSala and South Kofala were two divisions of one and the same 
country and kingdom, is unbelievable, because these two Kogalas oe 
have no common boundary line. ‘Between them are the great 
provinces of Kai and Vatsa?°, Had they been divisions of the 
-Same kingdom, they ought to have been situated near each other. 


But they are not near each other. The mistake of ‘the 
scholars can be explained as follows:—~ ~ . - ; 
Prasenjit was the name of the king- of Kofala; and on one 
of the four main doors in the artistic Bharhut-Stiipa in the 


pe tt te, ae 
(8) The provinces named Hayamukha and VaiSadkha, described in R. W. W. 
were included in this province. : 


(9) He was also calld Pasadi and Prade$i. See further in this volume.” ‘: 
(10) See Map No. 1. 


(11) There are instances of the same ruling power, over places distant 


from one another. For instance, 'the Amareli and the Okba districts in Kathiawar 
Under the Baroda State, ee 
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_ Bharhut-stiipa. I made a minute study of all the !scenes 
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MahikoSala province?® there is an inscribed picture illustrating 
an incident in the life of Prasenjit. (see picture No. 7). This 
is famous as “Prasenjit—pillar in historical books (see picture No. 
8). Scholars must have conjectured that this Prasenjit is the 
same invidual as Prasenjit of KoSala, because the same name 
occurs in both the provinces, and that he can be called king of 
both the provinces. Thus these two provinces are supposed by 
them to be under the power of one king, and then they are giyen 
different names, because of the difference in their areas**, The 


(12) KuSasthala was the name given to this province in very old times. 
I will state reasons why this name was given in the description of that province, 


(13) I myself was at first confused and mistaken about this. It would be 
rather interesting to Jet the reader know, how I corrected my mistake. I add 
it as f. n. because it is not proper to give it a place in the text proper : 


Two kings named Prasenjit have come to the throne of KoSala; one of 
them was he, with whom we ate now concerned, and the other was the 
father-in-law of ParSvanatha, the twenty-third Jama Tirthankara. The first 
Prasenjit lived in 550 B. C., and the second lived in 800 B.C. ( more 
information about him 1s given in the description of KuSasthala.) 


The pillar erected by Prasenjit 1s a part of the Bharhut-sttipa (see plate 
No. 13 in General Cunningham's Bharhut-sttipa). This place was situated 
in KuSasthala in AngadeSa in olden times- Hence the question naturally 
arose : which of the two Prasenjits is responsible for the pillars? whether 
he was the one who lived in 550 B. C. and who can be called the king of 
Ayodhya or KoSala, or whether he was the one, who lived in 800 B, C. and 
was the king of KuSasthala (which was once called MahakoSala, but was 
called AngadeSa at the time with which we are concerned, and the capital 
of which was ChaMpdnagari?; and who can truly be called the king of the 
territory in which 1s situated the Bharhut-stiipa ?.) 


Both the Prasenjits can be called “KoSala—pati” (king of KoSala); but the 
first (who lived in 550 B. C.) can be called “KoSala-pati” only; while the 
Second can also be called “MahakoSala—pati"’ or “Kugasthala—pati”. (This 1s 
one of the reasons for distinguishing KoSala from MahakoSala). The first can 
have no connection. with the territory in which Bharhut-stlpa 15 situated, 
while the second was the ruler of that territory. My interest im the question 
was thereby keenly excited. 


irected towards fixing the date of 
meribed rin at. One 


To solve the question, my mind was d 


god 


» 
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question whether both these provinces were under the power of 
the same king or not, will’ be discussed in the account of the 


of them attracted my eyes [1], It reminded of the time when Sree ParSvanitha 
acquired Kaivalyagnana (the power to know everything about past, present 
and future). He was standing in deep meditation[?] on the edge of a well. _ 
At that time a god named Meghamili, who was his enemy in the former birth,” 
caused a heavy shower of rain in order to disturb him in his meditation, 
Par&vanatha did not allow himself to be disturbed even when the water 
reached his nostrils. At last god Dharatiendra[?] lifted up ParSvan@tha from” 
the ground in order to save Him from drowning, and spread his hood over 
Fis head in order to protect Him from rainfall. Meghamali was ashamed 
of his action and stopped the rainfall. T thought, the scene which attracted 
my eyes was inscribed to illustrate the above s{ory; andeIl came to the con- 
clusion that Bhathut-stiipa must have been erected in the time of that Prasen- 
nt, who was the father-in-law of P&rSvanatha. But when I consulted the 
Jaina books about the place where Parévan@tha acquired Kaivalyagnina, ‘I 
came to know thatit was very near Vanarasi (the modern Benares), Naturally 
I began to believe that that scene did not illustrate the above story and so _ 
does not represent the time of the second Prasenjit, because such edicts were’ 
usually erected at Places where such events took place, (one who lived |i 
800 B.C.) I now decided to find out the real time of the erection of 
Bharhut-stiipa, and 1 turned to the rock~edicts of king Priyadarshin. My 
study of Jaina books helped me here. Twenty of the twenty-four Tirthankaras 
of the Jains have attamed salvation on mount Samet§ikhara{*]. (Which is in 
hcg and which is now called ParSvanath hill). The first Tirthankara. 
SEC hier salvation on Astapad[*], The twenty-second Tirthankara 
aan a4 ? cae salvation on Raivatachal[*] (near Junagadh) and the 
fatk Mahavivs is in the garden of Cha™panagari] *] (the capital of AngadeSa) _ 
age a4 ‘he twenty-fourth im Apapanagari (which was afterwards called * 
= Evia) (sinful town) because Mahavira died there, and then was called 
ee pee These are the places given in Jaina books, where the twenty~ 
ankaras attained salvation. Priyadarshin wanted the posterity to 


{1} See picture No. 8. 


‘is . The position for standing ‘m meditation was like this standing’ erect, 
88 together, arms Straight at the sides, eyes fixed on the tip of the nose, 


[3] He is the lord of heaven, and*controls rainfall. ne 
(4] There are verses m Jaina books where these names are ‘given with 
the names of the respective Tirthankaras, 


[5] See the account of AngadeSa further, : 


~ 
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kingdom of Chedi (KuSasthala)** (See the description of: 
kingdom No. 12). 


‘Another mistake is committed by the writers of history. The 
first mistake was in connection with the names of the country. 
This second mistake is in connection with the name of the capital. 


rémember these places, hence he got rock—edicts erected, in all these places 
(see the chapters on Priyadarshin, for a full account of the rock—edicts). Then 
I tried to find out, whether the place in question was one of these, places, 
and I was convinced that this place was none other than the garden of 
ChaMpanagaii. because the rock—edict of king Priyadarshin, erected at Rup- 
natha, is mm its neighbourhood. Secondly, m the time of Mahavira, the town 
of Champanagari,[*] which was the capital of Dadhivahan[®], kmg of Anga- 
desa, arid which was attacked and destroyed by Satdnika, the king of Vatsa, 
was situated here. It was again established by Kutika[®] the son of the king 
Srenika. This Kufika has shown his devotion towards Jaina religion by getting 
a pillar erected in a place in Bharhut-stiipa[7], Moreover, according to Jama 
books, the town—entering ceremony of Sudharma swam, the first disciple of 
Mahavira, was celebrated by this Kutika, with unprecedented pomp and 
procession. (A scene illustrating this is scribed ona gate of Bharhut-stiipa). 
Thus when I got so many historical proofs, I was convinced that Bharhut- 
stiipa is connected with the Jaina religion. The place where Vasuptjya, the 
twelfth Tithankara attamed salvation, 1s also near Champanagari (the place of 
Rupniatha's rock—edict), and hence Priyadarsln has a rock~edict erected there 
(from this it became clear to me that the rock-edicts of Priyadarshm were 
meant to indicate the places where the Tirthankaras died and attained salvation[8]. 
Both Kutika and Prasenjit have got pillars erected to show their devotion 
towards Jaina religion. : 


Prasenpt was a follower of Buddhism first, and then exchanged it for 
jainism. Then he might have come to this place for a pilgrimage in or after 
556 B.C. (when Mahavira acquired Kaivalyagndna, and only a year before 
‘which Sretika was converted to Jaimism.) There is here also a pillar erected 
by Kutika (AjatSatru) which might have been erected in betweén 523 By C. 
to 496 B. C. Hence king Prasenyit’s pillar must have been erected m, between 
556 to 523 B, C, and king AjatSatru’s pillar must have been erected between 
523 to 496 B, C. 


(14) See f. n. No. 12 above. 


[6] See the account of king Kuntika further. 
: [7] See “Bharhut-stiipa” by General Cunningham. 
[8] See the chapters on king Priyadarshin, 
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We have stated that the capital of Kofila was “ Ayodhy’.”. Now, 
“ Ayuddhias ” is the name of a people; and their province, according 
to Chinese writers, was “ O-u-to”, and its capital was Sachi?’. 
This province is said to have been situated in the south-east of 
Kanyakubja. Historians have confused these two names 
“Ayodhya”?* (name of a city), and “ Ayuddhis 2” (Name of a 
people ) and have asserted that Sachi ( Saket ) was the capital 
of “ Ayodhya ”, because Saket was the other name of “ Ayodhya”. 
(So they have confused “ Sachi” and ‘‘ Siiket” also!). We can 
prove that this is a gross mistake by the evidence of the Chinese 
travellers who have written that “Sachi” was in the south-east 
of Kanoj or Kanyakubja; while “Ayodhya” or “Saket” was 
many miles in the north of Kanoj. Hence we come to the con- 
clusions that “ Ayodhy& ” and “ Ayuddhas"?* are quite different 
terms having quite different connotations. 


One is the name of a city. The other is the name’ of a people. 
( They had their own coins, and this race still exists in India. 
They are famous for their strength and are now called “ Choba” 


(15) “Sachi” and “Sachi” are, again, different places. Sachi is near 
Kanyakubja; while Sanchi is in Bhopal and 1s famous for its mscriptions. 
(Full information about Sanchi is giver in the account of Avanti m chapter VIL. 


(16) See the f. ne on No. 25 chap, II. It 1s a Jaina place for pilgrimage. 
In the silver Jubilee Number of the “Jain” p. 41., we have a verse (see at 
the foot of p. 121) in Sanskrit in the article by Mun: Sree Kalyantvijayaji im 
which occurs the word “Joddh&Ma” in the first line. Muni Sree Kalydnvijayaji 
has commented on this word. He says “It 1s the name of a very old place, 
about which we know nothing now. The word “Yoddhanaka” occurs im the 


tock inscription of Ajara of the Vikrama Era 1222. It must have been in the 
region of Gowad and Bhitrot,” 


Now the etymological meaning af the word “Ayuddhas is “a place of 
the residence of a race of strong and sturdy people”. (see chap Il. f.n. No. . 
14,, and chap. III f. mn. No, 25). “Joddhata” and “Yoddhanaka” mean the 
same thing. 


See the position of No. 25 on the map on page 53, 


(17) See the description of Ayodhya in R. W. W. 
(18) See C, A, I, 
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‘or “ Bhaiyfé”. Their territory extended from Kanyakubja to 
Cawnpore*®, (See Chapter III. f.n. 24). 


_ ‘Jn Bauddha books, KoSala is divided into two parts. The 
capital of the northern portion is said to be Sravasti, and that 
. of the southern portion, Ayodhya. The king at 
Confusion about the that time was Prasenjit, and he was a contem- 
ee porary of Buddha?®°. The names of all the 
predecessors and descendents of Prasenjit are given in another 
Bauddha book named ‘ ASokiivdiin 24, The name of the first 
king is Bimbisir, and Prasenjit is put ninth in descent to him. 
-If we allow twenty-five years to each king’s tenure of rule, two 
hundred years must have elasped between the rule of Bimbisara, 
and the rule of Prasenjit. But it is a historical fact that both 
Prasenjit and Bimbisira were contemporaries of Buddha. Hence 
we shall have to disregard the information given in Bauddba books. 


“ Pasidi 2? is the name of the king of Kogala in Bauddha 
books, and “ Prade&i” is the name in Jaina books, in which he 
is said to be a devout follower”? of KeSi,?* fifth in the line of 


(19) See chap. III. f. n. No. 25. . 
Champa Rayagthe cha Chakra—Mathura—Joddha PratiSthanagre, 
Vande SwarDagirau {atha Siragirau Sri Devapattane. 
Hastondipuri Padala-DaSapure Charupa~Panchiasare, 
Vande Sri Karnataka—Sivapure Nagadrahe Nanake. 

(20) See the description im chapter II. 

(21) R. W. W. Vol. Il, f. n- No. 3+ 

(22) “King Pasad:"—-these are the words written in Bauddha books. 
Whether Passadi, PradeSi, and Prasenyit can have the same etymological 
sense, 18 a subject deserving the attention of a linguistic expert. In R. K. M. 
p: 32, the word given is “Pasenddi”. My idea is this: “PradeSi” 15 the name 
in Jaina books. In Praktt language, it might have been written as “Padesi” and 
in the Bauddha books written in the Pali language, it niust have been written 
as “Pades:” or “Padasi” which m English became “Paddast”. Some writer, 
through a slip of pen, or to show its similarity with Prasenjit, might bave 
written “Passdd1”. 

(23) In Jaina books, the principal disciples of a Titthankara are called 
"Gatiadhar” which appellation is not applied to any one else. KeS1 cannot be 
called a “Gafadhar". It is true that ParSvandtha had a “Ganadhar” named 
KeSi, but he must be a different md:vidual. 

(24) See further, and f- ne No. 3% 
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preceptors, beginning from P&rSvanatha, and a contemporary- 


of Mahavira. 


So, Prasenjit was a contemporary both of Mahavira and of 
Buddha, thus proving that Mahavira and Buddha were contem- 
poraries. Hence, Srenika, Mahavira, Buddha, 

What is the Truth 2 and Prasenjit were all contemporaries. Srenika: 
was the king of Magadha and Prasenjit was the 

king of Koala. Prasenjit and Srenika did not belong to the same 


dynasty. Only they were contempoiaries. Mahavira and Buddha . 


being preachers travelled in all places and did not settle anywhere. 


It is also stated in Bauddha books that battles had taken 
place between Prasenjit and Srenika. Jaina books are silent on 
this point. The reason is not far to seek. (see f.n. No. 32). 
Then they had come to terms as follows:~Kirig Prasenjit was to 
give his daughter in marriage to Srenika himself, and ~ his. son’s 
Viruddhaka’s daughter was to be given in marriage to Srenika’s 
son Kunika. Thus ties of marriage bound both the kings. ~ | 


Thus it seems possible that “ Pradefi” of the Jaina books, | 
and “ Pasadi” of the Bauddha books might have been one and 
the same individual, and that both these names refer to the king 
of Ko8ala, who was contemporary of Srenika. It 1s true that two 
kings came to the throne of KoSala during the time of Srenika, 2 
but the second was Viduratha-Viruddhaka, son of Prasenjit. 
Viduratha could not have been called PradeSi. Hence we come to 
the conclusion that PradeSi is the other name of Prasenjit. 


The reason why Pradefi is known as Prasenjit is, that he 
must have been at first a follower of Buddha. It is also possible _ 
that he might have belonged to the Sakya race®® to which Gautama 
-Baddha belonged; and he might have been his relative, because 


sna nneteenene een ne ae , 
(25) It is possible that Sakyas may be a branch of the Ikshavaku 
kshatniyas. If it is not So, Makyasinha and Prasenyit cannot have been of 


the same race. As to Prasenpt’s belonging to Ikshavaku race see f. n. No. 
31. below. 


“It has been proved later that Gautama Buddha and Prasenjit belonged 


to sae? Same race of kshatriyas, (See the account of king Vidurath-Viruddhaka 
ja this chapter), é 


1 
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the kingdoms of this king and of ‘Buddha’s’ father were near each 
other. Just as the kingdom of Mahfvira’s father Siddhartha was one 


Why Pradegi was of the federal states included in the kingdom of 
called Prasenjit? Chetak, king of Videha or Vaifali; similarly, 

the kingdom of Gautama Buddha’s father 

Suddhodhan, might have been a part of the kingdom of Prasenjit. 
We can give enough reasons in support of this conclusion; firstly 
it is stated in Jaina books that this Prade&i was converted to Jainism 
by KeSi Muni, fifth in the line of preceptors from ParSvanatha. 
This converson proves that he must have been following another 
religion before it?*. Secondly, it is a proved fact that Buddha 
began preaching at the age of thirty-six in 564 B. C.27, while 
“Mahavira became a monk at the age of thirty and began preaching 
-at the age of forty-two, in 556 B. C. So there 1s about a decade’s 
interval between the beginnings of the preachings of the gospels 
of these two prophets; and Buddha had begun first; thirdly, 

historians have stated on the authority of Bauddha books that 

Srenika was at first a follower of Buddhism, ( This is not clearly 

stated in Jaina books, but is tacitly admitted)’®, but after his 

queen Kshem& was made a Bauddha nun, his mind began to waver, 

Then he married Chillana, the daughter of Chetak, king of 

Videha®® and became a staunch Jain ‘This took place m 556 B.C; 


(26) Buddha began to spread the gospel of Buddhism at the age of 
thirty-si, in 564 B. C. (See f, n. No. 27 below). So king Prasenyit must have 
been-conveited to Buddhism, only after 564 B. C. Before that, he might have 
been following some other religion. It 1s possible that he might have been a Jain 
just as the kings of his Ikshavaku race (See the account of Ka$i) were Jains. 
KeSi Mum, then reconverted him to Jamism, before 556 B. C. (the year in 
which Mahavira acquired Kaivalyagnana) as proved before. So we come to 
the conclusion that king PadeS$i was reconverted to Jainism between 564 B. C. 
and 556 B. C. and Buddhism lost a mighty followe1. 


(27) See Vol. Il. chapter I (fixing of the dates of Mahavira and a 
chronological list of the events of their life). is 


(28) See f. n. No. 29 below. 
(29) The girl was absconded for the sake of marriage. (See the account 
‘of Vaisali) because Chetak, father of Chillata, did not consent to the marriage, 
“possibly because king Srenika might not have been a Jain at that time. Jaina 
‘books may be silent about Sremka being a Bauddha, but at least he was not 
a J ain at this time. (for further information see the account of Srettika further). 


i 
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it is now found out that the first ancestor of Srenika and the 
founder of the Gifsunaga dynasty, was the king of Kasi®®. He had 
often to wage wars with the king of Kofala (i.e. an ancestor of 
Prarenjit )-whose kingdom was in his neighbourhood, on account 
of both having a sensitiveness for family pride**..These wars — 
culminated in the decision of the king of K:a8i to marry a daughter 

of the king of Ko8ala, who called himself belonging to a higher 
family. Fortune smiled on the king of Kasi, and he became the 
king of Magadha also. grenika, his descendent not only fulfilled 
his ancestor’s vow by himself marrying a daughter of the king 
of Kofala, but also married his son Kunika to the daughter of. 
Viruddhaka, Prasenjit’s son. In short, both the kings of Kasi 
(or Magadha ) and KoSala were very sensitive about family pride; 
and so it is possible that Srenika and Prasenjit might not have 
been on good terms from the very beginning; and now they also 
belonged to different religions, because Prasenjit was converted 
to Jainism®? much earlier than Srenika. So there were two reasons 
for these wars: family pride®* and difference of religion. 


one we 


(30) Details are given iu the account of Kat further in this volume. 


(31) Kings of KoSala belonged to the Ikshavaku race, while kings .of 
Kaéi belonged to Malla race (a branch of the Vriji kshatriyas of Vausali). 
The race of the Ikshavaku 1s considered high, because it can boast to have 
produced twenty-two out of the twenty-four Tirthankaras. Followers of other 
religions also have considered Ikshavaku race to be very Ingh. (c. f p- 81 
f. ne No. 25), 


(32) See the para entitled “What is the truth?” in this chap. The conver- 
sion of Prasenyit took place after 565 B. C.. or any time between 556 (‘the 
year of Mahdvira’s attamment of Kaivalya-gnana) and 565 B. C. One more. 
Proof of this conversion 1s the erection of a sttipa known as “‘Bharhut-sttipa” 
in historical books. See the account of Priyadarshin for the reasons why 
this pillar was erected here; and f. n 13 above. 


(33) That a devout follower of Jainism lke SreMika (who had deserved 
and acquired the fitness to be placed on one of the highest positions in the 
next birth) should have attached so much importance to religious differences 
is not believable. The wars between them, must have been due t. their over- 
Sensitiveness for family pride. If the cause of the wars had been religious 
difference only, wars would have come to an end by 556 B,C. When Srenika 
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' -Taking all the above reasons into consideration, we come 
‘to the conclusion that both Srenika and Prasenjit were first 
followers of Buddhism; that Prasenjit and Buddha possibly 
belonged to the same race; that the family of the king of Ko%ala 
must have been higher than the family of the king of Magadha. 


. Even now we find the name “Prasenjit” in the Jaina books, 
but after he became a follower of Jainism, he was given the name 
“Pradefi”. In Bauddha books “Passidi” might have possibly been 
written through religious jealousy. 


A peculiarity of the Jaina writers deserves a short notice 
here®*, The charge of religious jealousy the reader would naturally 
think, which I have put on Bauddha writers, 
A peculiarity of the can be applied more forcibly and more justifi- 
Jaina writers bly to Jaina writers, because Bauddha writers 
have, at least some times, written Prasfadi (Pass&di) for Prasenjit, 
but Jaina writers have taken every precaution not to admit 
“Prasenjit” even once (as far as I know) in their books. Really, 
it is not due to religious jealousy. The very word “ Jain” means 
‘a man without jealousy”. But the fact that the Jaina writers 
have adopted the method of giving a certain one name throughout 
to an individual, suggests and illustrates their peculiarity which is 
this : it has been a very common custom with them to give names 
to persons in such a way, that they might symbolize certain events 
in ‘the lives of those persons*®. They therefore give up the original 
birth-names of the persons. For instance, the name “ Bimbisir” 


” 


accepted Jainism as his faith. But the wars continued and were over only, 
when Srefiika conquered KoSala durmg the middle years of his reign. So it 
was the family pride, which had acquired such a powerful hold over their minds. 


(34) The reader will ask the reason, why I should mtrude upon bim this 

discussion in a book concerned with pure history. The reason 1s this this 

“type of knowledge often helps a student of history when he 1s wrecking his 
brains over the most: ambiguious historical problems. 


(33) ‘This is a good custom m a way, because the name which one gets 


- at thd-time of birth, does not shed any light on ‘the hfe of a man. Names 
givén at the times of birth, have often confused many historians. 
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is time and again found in Bauddha books, while it is seldom 
found in Jaina books. He has been given by them, the very 
suggestive and symbolic name of Srenika ( Sreni=a guild; and 
ka=builder; builder of guilds ) because he achieved the difficult task - 
of the construction of the whole of the social and political structure. 
The father of king AjatSatra had brought him up at a great 
sacrifice and much trouble, and had kept his aching finger in his 
mouth. This AjatSatru forgetting the benevolence, imprisoned his 
father for a small fault, instead of serving him in his old age. In 
order that the posterity may remember his ingratitude, they gave 
him the name of Kunika®*, on account of his’ deformed finger. 
Priyadar8in was the name of the grandson of emperor ASoka*’; - 
but because his reign was that of unimpeded and- increasing 
prosperity, he was given the name of Samprati®®. ‘This is no place 
to quote many instances. We should not here forget that these 
Names were given to those persons, not by themselves, but by 
the people around them and by the writers.. We have no reason 
to believe that they called themselves by these names; or adopted 
these names. Srenika always called himself Bimbisira, Kunika 
called himself AjatSatru, and Samprati Priyadarsin, and Pradeéi 
called himself Prasenjit. From this it becomes clear what-names 
were inscribed by these kings on the pillars erected by them, and 
also why Jaina writers constantly gave them different names. _ 
Moreover, Prasenjit was a Buddhist first, and a Jain afterwards. 
This must have been known to the writers of those times. They 


- 


(36) For further information see the account of king AjatSatru. 


(37) Hitherto all scholars believe that ASoka and PriyadarSin are one 
and the same individuals, 1 think they are different individuals. PriyadarSin 


came to the throne after his grandfather ASoka. Details are given in chapters 
on ASoka and PriyadarSin, 


(3 8) The word “ SaMprat:” means “ just now”. (For the hidden meaning 
in this name, see the chapters on PriyadarSin ). I believe that the first name . 
must have been SaMpiati. but afterwards changed into “ Sampatti’’ (‘wealth ) 
on account of his possessing immense wealth. Later on this might have 


became Sampati "or “Sambadi". (In Tibetian books this name is found. It - 
is also sometimes found in Bauddha books ), 
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“might have purposely suppressed this fact, because of their principle 
to give those facts about Buddhism only, which would not be 
discreditable to it, and leave the rest as they were. There is a - 
third explanation. They might have been impartial and might have 
written facts which they knew, and the subsequent writers also 
might have slavishly followed them without further investigation. 
But the fault lies with those who possessed the old manuscripts 
of Jaina books and scriptures, who kept them a sealed book of 
knowledge to all the students of history and thus prevented them 
from comparing the statement. 


Thus it is a fact that Prasenjit had changed his religion, and 
Jaina writers might have given him a name after their own tastes 
—PradeSi or Paradeéi®®. This Prasenyit was the king of Koéala 
or Ayodhya. 


We get no information about this from the Jaina books. In 
Bauddha books, however, it is stated that, Viduratha*® succeeded 
his father Prasenjit; that, KuSuhka, who was 
a contemporary of Anuruddha, king of Magadha, 
succeeded Viduratha; that he was succeeded by 
Suratha, who was a contemporary of the first Nanda king; that 
his son Sumitra was defeated by Mah&nanda*? and that Kofala 


was annexed to the empire of Magadha. 


Other kings after 
Prasenjit 


Be 
(39) This :‘ParadeS:” seems to be a crude form for the pure off 


" Pradesi’’. “ ParadeS1=foreigner; hence he might possibly have belonged to 
a country outside India. (1.e.the region of Suddhodhana, father of Sakyasinha, 
to their calculation was out of India.). While “ PradeS: ” 


al which : 
is in Nep : means “ Lord of many countries”; his 


( Pra~many: Deshi=lord of countries ) 
kingdom must have been very vast. 


. bE uz 
(40) In H. H. pp. 499, his name has been given as “ Viruddhak ”, 


In R. K. M. Pp. 68, his name 1s vidudbha, 


believed that king Kuthka had annexed Kosala to Magadha 
ccount of Viduratha ). I had to change my belief because 
: that kings of this race ruled on KoSala upto 


(41) I once 
(see further the 
Bauddha books explicity tell us 
the time of king Nanda. ; 
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A woman historian*? has given us the geneological list of the - 
whole race, as follows:— 
(1) Vrta (Vatika)—A contemporary of king Kakavarna of the 
Sisunaga dynasty; he was the first king of- ‘ 
. Kofala to invade Kasi. : 
(2) (Son) Ratafijaya or Dabbasena. 
(3) (Son) Safijaya—The great conqueror of Kasi; a contemporary 
of king Kshemjit of the Siguniga dynasty. 
(4) (Son) Prasenjit—Father-in-law of Srenika of the SisSuniga 
dynasty; peace was established between 
- Koala and Magadha. 
(5) (Son) Viduratha—A contemporary of Kunika, king of 
Magadha (was living upto 520 B. C.). 
(6) (Son) Kuésulika—A contemporary of Anuruddha. 
(7) (Son) Suratha—A contemporary of -king Nanda. 
(8) (Son) Sumitra — Defeated by king Mahananda. 


Our woman historian has furnished no details about any “one 
of the above kings. We can glean out some information about 
them** by making a study of the other ruling families who were 
their contemporaries. 


(1) King Vrta or Vatika—He is said to have invaded Kasi, 
the king of which was Kakavarna, who was defeated by him**. 
Kakavartia was the second in the line of the king of the Sigunaga 
dynasty, while Vanka was the founder of his own dynasty. It 
follows from this, that Vanka must have been far advanced in 
age at the time of his invasion of Kasi*’, and the tenure of his 
rule and his life too, must have been long enough. Thus a 
knowledge of the kings of Kasi helps us much in our attempt at 


gleaning information about the kings of Kosala. 
ee cate Se eet e, 


(42) See C.D. and the geneological lists given at the end of this “book, 


(43) I have arranged their geneological lists as correctly as I could, 
See further. e 


(44) H. H. pp. 497, “ Kakavartia was ftot heroic like his father. It appears 
that kinz of Srivasti wrested Benares from his hands,’ 


(45) See the account of Kaéi, 


* 
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(2) Ratafijaya or Dabbasena:—He must have also ruled for 
a great number of years over Kofala, like his father, because in 
his old age, he must possibly have been a contemporary of 
Kakavarna, the second king in the S:unaga line. Moreover, his 
son Safijaya is stated to have been a contemporary of Kshemijit, 
fourth king in the SiSuniga line. In short, the tenure of Ratafi- 


jaya, the second king*® of Ko§ala, must have been long enough 


to make him a contemporary of the second third, and fourth 
kings of the Siéuniga line. His son is stated to have been a 
contemporary of the fourth SjiSuniga king Kshemyit, and not of 
the third Sigunaga king, Kshemavardhan. 

(3) Safijaya:—He is stated to have been a contemporary of 
king Kshemjit, the fourth SiSniga king. His son Prasenjit (fourth 
king of KoSala) was the father-in-law of the sixth SiSunaga king 
Srenika who ruled Magadha. Srenika’s reign lasted for fifty-two 


‘years. In short, the tenure of the rule of the third and fourth kings 


of Kofala must have been as long as a part of the tenure of the 
fourth, the whole of the fifth, and a major part of the fifty-two 
years of the sixth king of Magadha. Another idea aiises in out 
‘mind from this. 

That idea 1s this : If the tenure of a king’s reign is exceedingly 
long, his son succeeds to the throne at a very advanced age. 
‘Consequently his tenure of reign is short. If, by any chance, or: 
due to much longevity of his life, this son’s tenure of reign is 
also exceedingly long, at least the tenure of the reign of this son’s 
son is bound to be short. Sometimes he never comes to the 
throne, because he dies before his father dies. If it happens so, 
the second king is directly succeeded by his grandson, who must 
be a young man, and this young man’s tenure of reign may be 
and can reasonably be as long as his grandfather's or even 
longer. In short, if we.have' three kings, each reigning for a very 
long time, we may reasonably suppose that at least the third 
king must be not the son, but the grand-son of the second king. 
mr? is number might be third, but if 


(46) There are reasons to believe that h n 
ourth, Vanka’s numbe: would be second, and hence he must , 


fourth kg m the SiSundga 


his number is f : 
have been a contemporary of king Kshemijit,. 
dynasty, (See the geneological list for further information ). 
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Now keeping the above idea in mind,- let us turn to the 
numbers of years of the rule of each of the first four KoSala 
kings, Vanka,*’ Ratafijaya, Safijaya, and Prasenjit. We may 
reasonably grant the long tenure of reign to Vaika and Ratatijaya, - 
and also admit of them to have the relation of father and son. But 
when we are confronted with the fact, that even Safijaya and 
Prasenjit reigned for a very long time, we shall have to admit 
the possibility of an intermediary king either between the second 
and the third, or at least, between the third and the fourth. That 
the relation between the second and the third was that of father 
and son is a proved fact. Hence, we come to the conclusion that 
there must have been an intermediary individual between Safijaya 
and Prasenjit. The individual who might have been Safijaya’s son 
and Prasenjit’s father. The second explanation of these long tenure 
of reigns may be that Ratafijaya and Dabbasen might have been 
different individuals having the relation of father and son. To 
make matters clear, I give here different possible geneological lists 
of the KoSala kings, and request the reader to accept that, which 
appeals to him so, most reasonable : 


Sea Ia an 
Vrta Vrta au Vrta Vrta ~ 

(Vanka) (Vanka) (Vanka) (Vanka). 
Ratafijaya Ratafijaya Vrta Ratafijaya § Ratafijaya 

or Dabbasen Dabbasen (Vanka) or Dabbasen or Dabbasen 
Saiijaya Safijaya Ratafijaya  ... Safijaya 

or 

ons Prasenjit Dabbasen Satfijaya ees 
Prasenjit Viduratha Safijaya Prasenjit Prasenjit 
Viduratha Kuéulik Prasenjit Viduratha Viduratha 
Kusulik Surath Viduratha KuSulik = Kuéulik 
Surath Sumitra KuSulik Surath Suratha 
Sumitra — Surath  Sumitra Sumitra 

Sumitra 


as rere wes I 


(47) Vanka should be taken as the second in the line, See the lists at 
the end of the book, 
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‘ 


In No. 1 list, the order of names is, as given in the list of 
, the woman historian. . 


No. 2 appeals to me most. The other three are given in 
order as they appeal to me. | 


If we allow ourselves to believe that there were nine KoSala 
kings instead of eight, they tally in being contemporaries to many 
different dynasties. I give below the pessible number of every 
king’s tenure of reign. 


1. 790 to 740 B. C. 50 years 

2. 740 to 700 B.C. 40 _,, 

3. 700 to 640 B.C. 60 ,, : 
4. 640 to 585 B.C. 55 ,, 

5. 585 to 535 B.C. 50, 

6. 535 to 490 B.C. 45, 

7. 490 to 470 B.C. 20 ,, 

8, 470 to 460 B.C. 10 ,, 

9. 460 to 450 B.C. 10 ~=,, 


Total 340 years 


A great number of years of Prasenjit’s reign was spent in 
wars with the kings of Kasi and Magadha, and in changing his 
religion and saving his soul. We do not know 

More details about any more about him. Bauddha books are silent 
Prasenjit about the manner of his death, possibly because 

he had become a Jain in his old age. From 

Jaina books*® we come to know that, he died of poison which 
was served to him by his queen. We do not know the exact 
date and year of his death, but it must have taken place about 
‘530 B. C., because when Kunika succeeded his father in 528 
B. C. at the age of twenty-eight, his wife Prabhivati (who was 
s son’s Viduratha’s daughter) had a son nearly seven 


Prasenjit’ seven 
Kunika must have married Prabhavati 


years old. Consequently 


eR 


(4) Vide P. 101, of “Bharatesvara Bahubal: Vrth " where it is stated 
: at aneen Sutvakdiate:s erved poison to her husband PradeS:, because she was 


7 } 
a leentious woman. 


L 
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in 528+9=537 B.C., and king Prasenjit was allive at that time*® 
Hence he must have died at least after 537 B.C., when he was 
nearly sixty years old; because Prabhivatt, his son’s ‘daughter, 
must have been at least twenty years old in 528 B. C. Now if 
we take Prabhiivati’s year of birth to be 550 B. C. her father 
Viduratha must have born not earlier than 570 B C., and his 
father Prasenjit must have born in 590 B. C. So he must have 
died at the age of sixty®°. A writer has stated the circumstances 
under which he died as follows:—‘ His son Viruddhak revolted 
against him. Prasenjit fled and came down to Ré&jgrha to seek 
shelter of his son-in-law, but died outside the town tired and 
careworn ”. 


Whether he died under this circumstances, or~ through the 
effects of poison served to him by his queen Suryak@anti, is a ~ 
problem to be solved by the students of history. It will here 
suffice to say that his death did not take place under normal conditions. 


Further research has brought out that he died in 526 B.C. 
[See f. n. No. 52 below] 


This is all about Prasenjit. Now we shall take up the next 
in the line. : 


(5) Viruddhak—It is said’? that once king Prasenjit was be- 
witched by the beauty of a Sikya princess, and wanted to marry 
her. The leaders of the race did not like this proposal because 
Prasenjit and the Sakyas belonged to the same family. On the - 
other hand, they could not afford to displease such a powerful 
king. So they placed a beautiful maid~servant in the place of the - 
Princess, and married her to the king. Viruddhak was born of 
her. When he grew up, he came to know of this deceitful action 
played with his father, and decided to avenge it. Five years, after 
he came to the throne (according to our calculation, about 520 B. C.). 


(49) It was he, who had made peate-terms with king Sretlika and it was 
he, who has given his daughter in marriage to him, and his son ‘s-Vidurath’s 
daughter in marrage to Srenika’s son Kuntika. . 

(50) See below. His death took place in 526 B.C. at the age of sixty-four. 

(51) Vide P. 38 of E. HI. 4th, ed. and H. H. p. 499, 


a : Conclusion 89 
he invaded the region of Kapilvastu, which was under the Siikyas, 
slaughtered them all, and annexed that region to his kingdom. 
A short time after this, the “Nirvéna” (going to heaven ) of 


Buddha took place®”. 


(6, 7, 8) Kuéalik, Surath, and Sumitra:—No information is 
forthcoming about these three kings. I have already stated the 
names of the kings who were their contemporaries. I shall discuss 

“later on, the tenures of their reigns in connection with their con- 
temporary kings. It will suffice here to state, that the Kofala 
dynasty was exterminated by Mahinanda®? who defeated Sumitra, 
the last king, and KoSala was annexed to the empire of Magadha, 


The boundary lines of KA8i and Koala touched one another 

at many points; hence it is possible and natural that wars might 
have been waged in connection with them. But 

Conclusion kings of that time were not much interested in 
territorial expansion. Hence, family pride and 

religious differences, as stated before, must have been chief reasons 
of wars. King Vanka is said to have invaded Kasi for the first 
time, when K&akavarna was its ruler. This Kakavarna was the 
son of first king Siéunag, who was the founder of the dynasty 
of that name®*, This Si8unag also was a contemporary of Vanka; 
but Vanka might not have thought it safe to provoke him to 
battle, because he must have believed him to be more valorous 
than he himself was. When Sifunfg acquired the kingdom of 
Magadha, he went there, and left K&8i under the care of his 
son. Vanka might have then seen his opportunity and invaded 


- (52) The “ Parmirvana” (attainment of salvation ) of Buddha js said to 
have taken place in May or June of 520 B C. In R K.M. p. 68, 1t is stated 
that Kapilvastu was destroyed only a short time, before the death of Buddha. 
Hence the year of Kapilvastu’s destruction must have been 521 B C, 

(53) In Bauddha books it 1s stated that his country was annexed to the | 
kingdom of Magadha by king Nandivardhan. But the exact words are “con- 
quered by Nanda the Great”, which title can be applied to the Ninth Nanda 
king only, because his tenure of reign was the longest amongst all the 
Nanda kings. 

(54) His dynasty takes its pame from his name. 


13 
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Kasi, Sigunaga kings had to protect two kingdoms, Magadha and” 
Kasi; but the rulership of Magadha commanded more respect and 
prestige. Hence Sigunaga kings spent most of their time in Kusumpura, © 
the capital of Magadha; and thus KoSala kings found it easy to . 
invade Ka&i as often as they liked, and conquered KASi, ei her - 
because the three kings from Kakavarnha to Kshemjit weré weak, 
or because they were tired of coming to Kasi from Magadha, and 
fighting against these ever—disturbing KoSala kings. People always 
spoke of K&8i and KoSala in the same breath®® . 


Kshemjit was succeeded by Prasenjit and Prasenjit was 
succeeded by Srenika, the famous emperor of Magadha. ( Srenika, 
being a valorous king, could not forget to avenge his forefathers 
by fighting against KoSala kings). He made powerful invasions®® 
on Koala, the king of which, Prasenjit was an old man. 
Prasenjit accepted his defeat and was forced to give his daughter 
in marriage to Srenika, and his son’s (Viduratha’s) daughter in 
marriage to Srenika’s son Kunika, because Srenika wanted to 
strike a blow against his family pride. 


(4) KAST 


2? 


~ 


; This country consisted of the modern Vanarasi, Prayag, and 
Gazipur districts. 


Brhadratha, who figures prominently in Mahabhiirat, was a 
king of Kai, and his descendents are called “Brhadrathas”. In 
ee mythological books it is stated that beginning 

yaccount with this Brhadratha, thirty-two Brhadratha 
kings reigned in succession over Ki, upto the 
ume with Which we are here concerned. Now there are many 

Puranas” (mythological books ). Mr. Pargiter, once a judge, has 
made a deep study of the many manuscripts of these “Puranas”, 
and then has published a book entitled “Pargiter’s Dynastic list 
of Kali Age”. In this book is mentioned this succession of thirty— 
is 


. { 55) For the names of these two countries being spoken together, seé - 
Puratattva” vol, Il, p. 3. 7 3 


(56) It is said that eleven or twelve wars had taken place. 


Pe . an oy 
ie a r 
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“two kings®’. Brhadratha has been stated to be the founder of the 


line. During the reign of the tenth king, the famous Mahabhirat 
wars are stated to have taken place. The thirty-second king was 
defeated by a king named Siguniig®® who founded a dynasty 
after his namic, and became the king of .JKa8i. This is stated to 
have happened one thousand years after the Mahabharat wars, 
by Mr. Pargiter. Thus, according to him the period of the rule 
of 22 kings was 1000 years, and those of 32 kings was also 
1000 years. 
Mr. Pargiter has thus stated that a thousand years was the 
tenure of the reigns of these thirty-two Brhadratha kings®°. He 
has described some events that had taken place 
parser lamaay during their reigns, and has given an estimate 
the reasons of of the number of years that might have elasped 
these sefects between the taking place of one event after 
another. A simple addition of the numbers of these intervening 
years, far exceeds one thousand. Again, he has based his method 
of calculating the years on that of ancient astronomers and astro- 
logers. These astronomers noted the names of the constellations 
through which the sun had passed, whenever they wanted to 
calculate how many years had elapsed between the happening of 
the two events. Then they counted the number of constellations 
through which the sun might have passed, during that time. Thus, 
if the first event might have happened when the sun was passing 
through a constellation X, and the second event when the sun 
was passing through a constellation Y, they counted the number 
of constellations through which the sun must have passed in his 
journey from X to Y and then multiplied that number by hundred, 


(57) Vide p. 68 of that book:—"These thirty-two kings ' are future 
’ BYhadrathas, their kingdom will last for 1000 years indeed. 

(58) This means that before SiSunag, all the kings were the descendents 
of ‘Bthadratha, who 1s said to have belonged to the Ikshvalu race, 10 Maha- 
phdrat, (For the mformation about the family of gi ligt s father 
Aévasena c f. this with the ‘paragraph, “The ongin of Sidunag ") 

(59) 1000 years can be said not the tenure of all the thirty-two ae 
but of the twenty only, who succeeded the tenth king and who lived in the 


time of Mahabharat. 


é 


? 
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because the sun takes nearly a hundred years to pass through 


§ 


one constellation®®, ‘ 

These astronomers (and Mr. Pargiter has followed their foot- 
steps ) have glibly ignored the possibility of a big mistake that 
would surely be committed in these calculations. They count the 
number of constellations to be twenty-seven. The sun would take 
twenty-seven hundred years to finish his one round through them 
all, and so on his rounds would continue. Now there can be no , 
possibility of a mistake, if the interval between the two events was 
less than twenty~seven hundred years; i. e. less than the time taken 
by the sun to finish his one round. But, if in between two events 
the sun might have finished his one whole round, the astronomers 
dropped to mention that, and only gave the names of the two 
constellations ; one of the happening of the first event, and’ the 
other of the happening of the second event. In that case, if the 
sun might have finished only one round, the mistake would 'be of 
twenty-seven hundred years; and if the sun might ‘have finished ° 
more than one round, the mistake would be of twenty-seven 
hundred multiplied by the number of rounds. Now, the writers of 
Puranas have given us only the number of constellations through 
which the sun might have passed, from the time of the wars of 
Mahabhirat®? to the teign of Mahipadma (one of the Nanda 
kings ). Calculating from the number of these constellations, one 
thousand years are all right. But they have not stated how many’ 
rounds the sun had finished ‘between ‘the happenings of these 
two events. Had they stated that, we could have ‘got the correct 
number of years, Now, all ‘the subsequent historians have’ taken 
these one thousand years as all right without any hesitation, 
because they had the authority of these astronomers. 


(60) At that time, the belief of the people was, that the sun revolved 
found the carth., 


(61) Itis evident, that just as the authors of the “ Puratlas * have committed 
a mistake in fixing the date of Mahabharat, they have also miscalculated the- 
time of Krsna. Nemmnatha, the twenty-second Tirthankara of the Jains, was 
& cousin of Krstia, and 1s said to have lived eighty-four thousand years before 
our time. Many different opinions prevail as to His date also, (I have discussed 
this subject ip another book ). See f. n, No. 63 below. 


“ 
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That my objection, stated above, is justified, can be proved 
by a simple arithmetical calculation. I take this opportunity to 
“justify myself. 


King Mah&padma (Mahfnanda) reigned in fifth century B.C.°? 
If the sun might have been passing through the same constellation 
in the time of king Mahapadma, through which he was passing 
at the time of Mahabharat wars, we can calculate, that 2700 years 
must have passed between the happening of the two events. Then 
.we have to find out, how many such rounds were finished by the 
sun between these two events. If the sun has finished not even a 
single round, the Mah@bhirata wars must be said to have taken 
place in the 5th century B.C. If the sun has finished one round, 
Mahabharata wars must have taken place in 3200 B. C. If the 
sun has finished two rounds, they must have taken place in 5900 
B. C., and so on. Now the Jate Lokmifnya Tilak has fixed the 
time of Mahabharat®? to be 3201 B. C.. ( Whether Lokmanya 
Tilak’s calculation is correct or whether he has committed the 
same mistake as these astrologers did and whether the time of 
Mahabharata wars must have been 5900 B.C., 8600 B. C,, or 
11300 B.C. etc. etc, are questions out of place here, and so 1 
‘Jeave them aside for a while°* ). 


It must now have been clear to the reader that there are 
grave mistakes in the calculations of the time of Mahabharat, 
and the number of the Kali Age based on that. Also Mr. Pargliter’s 
statement that a thousand years had passed between Mahabharata 
wars and the reign of king Mahapadma, 1s totally wrong. Now, 
when the interval between the tenth Brhadratha king and the 
reign of Mahaipadma was more than thousand years, the interval 
between the first Brhadratha king and Mahaipadma must have been 


4 


(62) For the exact time of these Nanda kings, read the chapters devoted 


to them. — 
(63) I have calculated and slated my opmion as to the tune of Mafabhara 
and the duration of the life of Krsma, but I do not think 1t proper to mtruce 


ipon the readet, a discussion of these subjects here, 
(64) See f,n. No. 63 above, ; 
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still longer. Thus it is proved that both Brhadratha and Siguniiga 
ruled over KAsi, but they had no blood relationship®®. 


All the Jaina books unanimously state that their twenty-third - 
Tirthankara, ParSvandtha, was the son of king ASvasena of Kasi® 
who belonged to the Ikshavaku race®’, that 
The origin of Sigu- his duration of life was 100 years, that time of 
nag, and how he his “Nirvina” (attainment of salvation) was 
ee Sie! ie! 250 years before the “ Nirvana” of Mahavira, 
. that he had become a monk at the age of thirty 
and lived as an ascetic for seventy years. We know that the 
“Nirvana” of Mahavira took place in 527 B.C. Hence we come 
to the following conclusions about the time of P&rSvanatha:— 


The “Nirvana” of Parsvanitha—527+250=777 B. C. 

The birth of ParSvanatha 777+100 (the duration of his 
life)=877 B. C. 

The time of his becoming a monk 877~30=847 B. C. 


When he became a monk, his father ASvasena was on the throne; 
but we do not know the time of his death. 


In other books*® it is stated that the founder of the Siéuniiga 
dynasty, was at first the king of Kasi, and his capital was Vanarasi. 
(“King Sisunfg, the founder of the SiSunfiga dynasty had his 
Sway over the province of Kasi and his capital was Vandrasi ).” 
It is also stated elsewhere in the same book®® that “when the ~ 


(65) It has not been settled whether he was a son and successor both, 
but he must have been the successor only and not the son. 

(66) See below the estimate of time no. 4 and f.n. no. 70. 

(67) Cf. f.u. no. 58 above to ascertain the fact that this AS$vasena was a 
descendent of Brhadratha of the Mahabharata wars. It is a question whethet 
all the Brhadratha kings followed the same religion. If they follawed the same : 
religion, Mahabharat can be proved to be a book belonging to the Jaina 
teligion. (It 1s truly so. I have only stated the bare fact, and have not entered 
into discussions, because this 1s not the proper place for it.) Ikshavaku 1s the 
name of a family and not of a race. I have used the two words as synonyms 
wherever there was no danger of contusion: but I have made distinctions 
wherever I have thought them necessary ). 

(68) Vide J. O. B. R. S. Volk 1. p. 114, 


(69) Vide J. Q. B. R, Ss. Vol, I. Pp. 76, 


~ 
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house of Brhadratha became extinct and while the Vitihotras 
were ruling in Avanti (that is before the Pradyotas ). SiSunag 
cane to Girivraja Placing his son on the throne of Benfres, his 
onginal kingdom’. From the above statements, we draw the 
following conclusions-—(1) The family of the Brhadrathas was 
_exterminated’?; (it) At that time the kings of Avanti were of the 
Vitihotra famuly, (iti) kings of the Pradyota family ruled over 
Avanti after the kings of this Vitihotia family; (iv) only after a 
short time SiSunfg became the king of Kaési?®; (v) He founded 
the S:sundiga dynasty, (vi) He had to go to Girivraja (the capital 
of Magadha ) during his reign; (vii) Durmg his absence from IXASi, 
he had appointed his son as the ruler cf Kasi 
Keeping the above facts in our minds, we come to the inevi- 
table conclusion that Aévasena, the father of Pirévanitha, was 
the last Brhadratha’® king (he also belonged to the Ikshavaku race), 
and that only a short time after his death, a member of the 
Sisuniiga family, became the ruler of Kaéi?4. This Sisuniiga king, 
obtained the throne of Magadha, in the middle of his reign, and 
went away to Magadha, leaving the kingdom of K4S8i to his son. 
We shall prove later on that these Si8unfiga kings belonged 
to the Malla family of the kshatriyas, who were cousins of the 
Samvriji and Lichchhavi kshatriyas of VaiSali. (‘They were not 
Vrijis of Turkey as stated in f.n. No. 73 above). Consequently 
their orginal place must have been near (Magadha) but they must 


(70) Vide p 77. f. n. No. 16 J.O BBR.S “This 1s stated on the 


authority of Vayu~Puiana and Matsya—Purana,” 

(71) Kmg Brhadratha belonged to the Ikshavaku family. King ASvasena 
also belonged to the same family, and it 16 possible that they might Have 
blood—relationship. The Brhadratha family was eatermimated mm ASvasena’s 
time. Thus he 18 proved to be the last king of the Brhadratha family. (Cf. 


f.n. No. 64 above ). 
(72) Cf. f.n» No 65 above. 


(73) Cf. fume No, 71 above. 
(74) Vide p. 496 H. H “SiSun3g was formerly a vassal of the Turanian 
Yryyians, He founded his dynasty of 10 kings and ruled for 250 “apse it 
comes out from this, that he belonged to a famuly different from Brhadrathas, 
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have migrated elsewhere to acquire territory and {for other’ political 
purposes’", The above statement is supported by the fact” that 
SiSuniiga’s claim to the throne of Magadha was established and 
accepted. Now, we shall have to find reasons for his going to KAgsi, 
when he was the native of a territory near Magadha. We know 
that the throne of KASi had been vacant for some time because 
of the death of ASvasena. It is clear that this SiSunig must have 
been the scion of a royal family, or even the son of the king of 
Magadha, and being very brave and adventurous, must have felt 
a desire to occupy the throne of K@éi, just because nobody claimed 
it, and must have conquered Kasi by aninvasion. He must have - 
become the king of KA8i, only by invading and conquering it; 
because otherwise, the kings of the neighbouring country of Koéala, 
like the Brhadrathas of Ka8i, were of the Ikshavaiku family7® 
and had a stronger claim to the throne of Kasi. Vanka was 
the king of KoSala at this time, (see the account of Kofala 
already given) and he did not think it safe to wage war against 
isunfig, whom he considered mightier than himself7’. From this , 
it follows, that at the time of Sigunag’s invasion on Kaési, king 
Vanka must either have been very young or his father must have 
been on the throne, and so he must have postponed his idea of 
invading Kasi to the time of his coming to the throne; or he 
must have considered himself inferior to SiSunag in might and 
the art of warfare. Thus a deep sense of antipathy was, at this - 
time, established between the kings of Ka8i and KoSala, and we 
know that no sooner did Sigunag turn his back upon Kaéi, than’ 
(75) According to Bauddha books, the place of the Malla kshatriyas was 


the region near modern Gaya 


(76) Vide previous pages of this book, and the notes No. 30., and No. 31 
in chapter III. | 


(77) Kings were not serious about the acquisition of territories at this 
time; but they Wete serious about establishing their claims. To this motive, 
many other motives were added later on, i. e. family pride, religious differences 
etc. (In the time of king Sretika Many wars were waged on account of the 


‘above two reasons ). Vide previous pages of this book (p. 80, f.n. No. 33 
aiid further description ), 


- 
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his son Kakavarna7® (who was younger and weaker than Vanka ) 


L 


was defeated. by Vatika (See the account of Koéala already given ). 


Thus the kings of Koala and Kaéi were always at war with 
one another, and the weaker had to go to the wall. This continued 
for a generation or two. Saiijaya, the Kofala 
king, had once even reconquered Kasi (Vide 
previous page No. 84.). But attacks from 
Magadha continued, till the time when Prasenjit came to the 
throne of Kofala, and Srenika, to the throne of Kasi, Peace- 
terms were established between them, and warfare came to an 
end’®, Marriage-ties united both the kings®°, family—pride was not 
attached much importance, and they began to reign happily in 
their respective kingdoms®4. In the time of king Kunika, again 
there arose hostility between them®?, but lasted only a short time. 

In short, the first kings of the Siéunfiga line were formerly 
the kings of Ka8i, and later on became the masters of Magadha 
also, and then there were no quarrels for the throne of Kafi, 

Now we have to answer the following questions:—(1) Did 
Sisun@g conquer the throne of Kasi immediately after the death 

of ASvasen who was the father of ParSvanatha, 

The relation between and who was reigning over Ka&i in 847 B. C.? 

Sigunag and (2) If he at all came to the throne of Kasi 

Brhadratha immediately after ASvasen, had he any blood- 

relationship with him ? I will discuss these two 

questions in the account of Magadha, because I have given there 
all the details about the whole of Siguniga dynasty. 

(78) Vide p. 84 and p. 97 of this book and f.n No. 75. “Left his son 
on the throne of Kasi and went to Ginvraya” (Vayu and Matsya Parana ). 

(79) See the account of the KoSdla kings already given. 

(80) In giving mse to these conditions, king Sretika revealed bis political 
wisdom, social foresightedness, and ability to fulfil his own oe See 
f.n. No. 76, 77, 79 above. 

(81) Family pride must have been a greater cause than religious ene 
because Jainism is tolerant to all other religions, and a Jaina king does not 
fight for religions differences. Family pride had always been a cause of quarrels 
and battles among kshatriyas. 

(82) Vide pp.'25 and 30 B. L 

14 


Further details about 
King Sigunag 
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Below I have giver further information about “Kamboja” 

or “G&andhara”, the account of which 

Further information is already given in the previous pages 
of this volume. 


The Persian emperor Xerses died in 465 B.C. After his 
death, the hold of Persians on the Punjab began to grow weaker 
and weaker. Nanda kings of Magadha invaded 
the country at this tite, conquered it,. and 
established their power over it. These irivasions 
must have been made by Nandivardhan and by Mah@nanda, the 
ninth Nanda king. They had appointed the princes of the Sam- 
vriji family, to which they themselves belonged, as the govertiors 
of the Punjab. These chiefs were almost independent. They 
continued to be so, up to the end of the reigns of the Mauryah 
emperors Chandragupta and Bindusira, When Alexander the Great 
invaded the country in 328 B. C., Saubhiiti? of the Maurya— 
Maukhari race, (who is known by the name of Ambhi in history)*, 
was ruling over the western portion of the Punjab which was 
called Gandh@ra, and Porus, a relative of the king of Vatsa*, was 
ruling over the eastern portion. 

Alexander first exterminated in 331 B. C., the Achaimanidai 
dynasty of the kings of Persia, and conquered that country. Then | 
he marched upto the boundary line of India. On this side, when’ 
the Mauryan emperor Bindusfra® died in 330 B. C., the chiefs 
who were ruling over the separate regions of the Punjab, began 
to fight against one another to establish their independence. 
Alexander saw this opportunity and marched over the territory of 


Ambhi and challenged him to war. Much to the disgtace of his 
ee eee 


(1) See account of the Nanda family 2nd part, Chapter 1 of this book. 
(2) Vide the chapter on coins, for figure No. 43 of this coin, 


(3) His royal name was Saubhiiti. He was also called ‘“Ambhi". Greeks 


called him “Sophytes—Sopheton”. See his com and notes on it, and C.1.B. 
Plate No, I. 


(4) Vide chap.*V. for the account of Vatsa. 
(5) 'See f. n. Nd 8 below. 


The condition of the 
Punjab after 465 B.C, 
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family, he sought safety in yielding to the Greek emperor, and 
made his progress in India easy. Porus was the next in the field, 
‘ but he did not yield or bow to Alexinder’s authority. Alexander 
was favourably impressed by his bravery, and established him 
again on his throne and expanded his territory®. When Alexdnder 
- went back to his own country, he placed the reins of kingdom in 
the hands of Porus’, but, as a cautious step, he also left some of 
his officers to keep a watchful eye upon him, so that he may not 
be able to deceive him by being faithless like king Ambhi (who 
died very wretchedly). The result was, that both these officers 
and these kings began to distrust one another, and once more the 
Punjab became a scene of warfare and rebellion. At this time 
Agoka had already been proclaimed as the emperor of Magadha® 
but his coronation ceremony had not yet taken place, and hence 
he took care of his own kingdom only. On this side, this mutual 
hatred and distrust between these Greek officers and Porus, cul- 
minated in the murder of Porus in 317 B.C:, and into the 
subsequent establishment of the Greek power on the Punjab’. 
AfSoka now invaded the country, drove out all these Greeks from 
it, within two or three years, and annexed it to the empire of 
Magadha.-In 312 B.C. again, an officer of Alexander, named 
Selucos Nekator established his kingdom in Syria, and tried to 
reconquer the Indian territory, which was lost by his own people. 
But the chances were not in his favour, because conditions were 
not the same as they were at the time of the death of Bindus§&ra, 
and because he had to confront a very powerful adversary like 


. (6) From 320 to 317 B. C. the Punjab was under the power of Porus. 


(7) Vide chapters on ASokavardhan for a paragraph entitled. “India under 
the eye of the foreigners”. 


(8) Many historians at present have affirmed that Alexander was @ 
contemporary of Chandragupta, whose date they have fixed as 327 B. C 
Really speaking this Chandragupta, was already dead in 358 B. C, His son 
Bindusara reigned from 358 to 330 B.C ASoka succeeded him in 330 B,C. 
Vide the chapters on Maurya dynasty for details. 

(9) For the condition of the Punjab. in 317 B, C. vide the chapters on 
Afoka for a patagraph entitled, “India under the eye of the foreigners’, 


“ 
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Afoka. In spite of his invading the territory seventeen times within 
eight (from B.C. 3127° to 304 ) years, he was defeated. and had 
to agree to very degrading peace-terms with emperor Afoka?}, 
who thus became the lord of a large territory outside India, including 
the modern Afghinistan. Sixty-five years after this, when emperor 
Priyadarsin died in 236 B.C, Indian kings lost this country for 
ever. Thus the Punjab, after being ruled over by many powers, — 
and after being time and again a scene of bloody battles, at last ' 
became the kingdom of the Bactrian people!” (who are known as 
“Yons” in many historical books, and who have their origin in 
the mixed blood of the Greeks), the chief of which, Demetrius, 
became the first foreign ruler of it, 


£ 


eeenmeorecarel eect enmanetnenatarentneenten tetas pees 3. 


(10) Pp 3 OLB. “Eleven years after Alexander's death, his eur 
Seleucos founded the Seleucid kingdom of Syria”. 


(11) Vice chapters on ASoka. 


(12). Vide the chapter on foreign invasions to understand this fully. - 
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Chapter V. 


An account of:the-kingdoms (continued) 


‘Synopsie:— (5) Vatsa desa—Its boundarws, capital, and the 
location of the territory—List of its rulers, corrections ww the 
list with reasons for the correctuons—Notes on the inne of every 
king and short accounts of their lhves—An allustration of the 
fact that even queens sat on the thrones and were perfect 
politicians—Further light on Vatsa and Avanis from the kves 
of the Vatsa king Udayan and his queen Vasavadatia.—A 
confusion about the name Udayan, because there were three 
great kings of the same name almost at the same time, ruling 
over different countries, we being concerned with only two of 
them, my explanation about them—The death of Udayan with- 
out an her and lus relasion with Magadha—A discussion on 
the question, whether kings adopted ther successors at that tume. 


(6)§ravasti—included in the account of Kosala. 

(7) Vawsah—Area and locaton—Iis king, the best of the 
Samvriji—Lichchhavi kshatryyas—The marriages of all his seven 
daughters wih seven great kings and the explanation of many 
historical problems arising from these marriages—The death of 
the king of Vatsali, and lessons to be taken from a. 

(8) Magadha and Bang—Short notes only gwen here; 


details further on. 
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(9) Kusasthala, Mahakosala, or Anga desa—An explanation © 
of the names of the Chedi dynasty connected with t—A solution 
of riddle of the modern place which represents the capital of 
Anga desa (Champapurt)—Aniagonisin between Vidarbha and 
Kusasthala-~Origin of the Chedt dynasty; incidents from the 
hives of king Dadhwihan and Queen Padmavati—How Anga 
deka was saved from a calamuty—The origin of Gauda . 
Sarasvata brahmns from the tume of king Karkandu. 


x * *¥ 


VATSA DESA 


This country was situated in the south of KoSala and in the 
west of Ka§i. The name of its capital was Vatsapattana’ or 
Kauéambi. The name of the king was Satanik. This country was 
also called “VaméadeSa’.? ee 


- 


Two small villages are seen to-day at the place where formerly 
was the large city of KauSambi. The name of one village is KoSam- 
inim (Rent-free), and the name of the second 
The ruins of é » ees ‘ : : 
Kaugambi is KoSam-khiraij (Rent-paying). Both of them 
are on the bank of the river Yamuna, and around 
them are the ruins of a fortress® which must have been very strong - 
in former times. They are twenty-eight miles from Allahbad*, In 


(1) Pattatla=city. Vatsa-pattana means the city of the country of Vatsa. 
(Hemchannra, Canto IV. verse 41. F. Hall’s “Vasavadatta, pp. 4, comments). 
More imstances are given below:— 


Lalit-pattata in Nepal; Anahil-pattata in Gujrat: Vittabhaya-pattatia in 
Sindh; Deva-pattata in Saurastra, Kalumbe~pattatla im Karel (which 1s now 
called Quilon). In Kalpasiitra commentaries pp. 59 it is stated that the place 
to which we can travel by land only is called Pattana, and the place to 
which we can travel both by land and sea 1s called DroMa. fs 


. (2) Vide B, I. pp. 7 (Vide the chapters on Kalinga; for knowing which ° 
country can truly be given the name of VaMSddeSa). 


(3) Vide the account of Queen Padmavati, further in this volume. 


(4) Vide pp. 20 introduction, Vol. L, A. C. I. “modern KoSam 1s on thé 
left bank of the Jamna, twenty~eight miles west by south from Allahbad”, 


e 


” 
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the north-west of these villages, not very far from them, is a holy 
hill named Prabhiés®, which is a place of pilgrimage In the hill 
there is a big cave, and in the cave there is an inscription which 
contains the name of king Brhaspatimitra, who may possibly be 
the same individual, whose name is mentioned in the famous 
inscriptions of Hathigumf& im the country of Kalinga, and who is 
said to have been defeated by emperor Khirvel of Kalitiga. This 
fortress must have been a great centre of military preparations. 
It is 80 miles in the north-east of Bhirhut ( which has been very 
famous on account of containing Bharhut-stiipa). The area of 
the fortress is nearly four miles, and the average height of tts 
walls is 30 to 35 feet. There are many turrets and spires in the 
eastern wall. From the coins® that have been found in the ruins, 
we can conjecture that this place must have been a great trade— 
centre, and must have been frequently visited by great merchants 
from distant countries, and many travellers from Kogala in the 
north and Magadha in the east. 


There were four suburbs? in ancient Kau$4mbi. (1) Badrik, 
(2) Kukkuta, (3) Ghosila park, (4) the Mango grove. Venugrim 
must also have been a small suburb. A certain Ben-purva 
(Bamboo-town), which is in the north-east of Kogala, and from 
where its present Jand-lord found out old brick-work and foundation- 
stones while digging the ground, might also have been a suburb 
of KauSaimbi. 


Vide pp» 36 B. 1 “30 leagues=230 miles by river from Benares’’. 

C. H. I. pp. 525 “It seems to have been on the south bank of the 
Jamna at a point about 400 miles by road from Uyjain and about 230 miles 
upstream from Benares”’ 

Mr Dey in his “Ancient Geography of India” Pt. II, says that this place 
was the same as Bitha, a small village about 11 miles in the south-west of 
Allahbad. I think it is a mistake, because he says that its original name was 
Vittabhaya—pattana, which was the capital of Udayan, king of Sindh-sauvira, 
and not the capital of Udayan, the king of Vatsa. . 


(5) The other name 1s “Pabosa”. 
(6) Vide the chapter on coms in vol. 
(7) B. J. pp. 36. 


Il. for the coms of KauSdmbi. 
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In J. O..B. R. S. (Vol. 1. pp. 114) the following list® of the | 
names * of the kings of Vatsa is given:— 


Kings of Vatsa, Contemporary kings of Magadha. 
(1) Sutirth SiSuniig ; 
(2) Ruch Kakavarn 
(3) Chitraksh Kshemvardhan 
(4) Sukhilal; Sahasranik Kshemjit 
(5) Parantap Satinik, and Srenik and Kunik 


Jayanti® (daughter) 
(6) Udayan?° and a daughter? Udayin Bhata 
(7) Medhavin or Maniprabh Mund, and first Nand 
(8) Dandapani?* Second Nand 
(9) KSemak?? (Defeated by Mahinand) 

Though the above list is open to correction, yet it reflects 
much credit on the writer of the article, for giving us an unbroken 
line of names, this list, as far as I know, has not been published 
anywhere else. : ; 

It is possible that the sons of king KSemak, might have 
migrated to the Punjab and established their colony there. The 
natives of Vatsa were called Pauravas}® and made themselves 
known in the Punjab by the same name. One of the kings was 
Porus who has been very much famous in history, and who had 


(8) J. 0. B, RS, Vol. I. pp. 114. Only names are given there. I have 


put more information side by side to make it possible for the reader to 
compare and contrast them. 


* For their dynastic name, vide infia f. n. no, 13. 
(9) See f. mn. no. 15 below. 


Me 


(10) He had married Padmavati, the daughter of Kutik of Magadha, 
and Vasavadatta, the daughter of Chandapradyot, king of Avanti. 


, a This prmcess was married to NagadaSak, the commander-in—chief 
: dayin, the king of Magadha. Later on, he had been given the name of 
Nandivardhan, the first Nanda king. 


(12) See f. n. no. 23 below. 


(13) J. O. BARS. VoL L pp. 89-—“The Paurava line of Kosdmbi 
Continued for three generations after Udayan’s son”. (Udayan of Vatsa died 
without an heir. We shall Prove this later on. The author of the above 
Statement might have meant three successorsi and not sons). . 


’ 
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opposed the great Greek invader Alexinder, and then had bes 
‘come his vassel and friend. 


It is said that the kings of Vatsa were highly cultured and 
educated* . Many of them were not born of 


its rufing family : 
pure kshatriya women. 


I have said above, that the list is open to corrections; I now 
try to make them. 


Correction No. 1:—No. 5 in the list is Paranatap Satinik, 
and he is stated to have been a contemporary to ling Srenik, 
Now Srenik’s number in his own line is sixth, 
Again, the founder of the Sisundga dynasty and 
the founder of king Paranatap’s family have 
been stated to be contemporaries. If the founders of both the 
families were contemporaries, No. 6 in the one line must reason- 
ably have been a contemporary of No. 6 in the other, and not 
of No, 5. Again, Sukhilal, the fourth Vatsa king has been stated 
to be a contemporary of the fourth Magadha king, KSenjit. Is 
it possible that Paranatap alone might have been a contemporary 
of both the fifth and the sixth kings of Magadha, Prasenjit and 
crenik ? It is possible only, if the tenures of the reigns of these 
two kings are short. But I shall prove later on, that the fifth king 
of Magadha reigned for forty-one years, and the sixth reigned for 
fifty-two years. Hence, if Sukhilal is taken as the fourth Vatsa 
king, and Paranatap Satanik as the sixth, we shall have to find 
out the fifth Vatsa king, who can be a contemporary of the fifth 
king of Magadha, Prasenjit. 

lf we have a look at the Jaina books, we shall come to know, 
that king Satinik is called there “Satinik” only and not “Paranatap 
Satantk”. It is possible therefore that Paranatap and Sat&nik might 
have been two different individuals. Again there 1s a senucolon 
‘between Sukhilal and Sahasranik ( who has been stated to be a con- 
temporary of KSemyjit, the fourth king of Magadha); hence a doubt 
arises whether these two names represent two different individuals, 
or enly one. So we have three ways of introducing a new king: 


Corrections in the 
list 


See t 
(14) Vide pp. 7, 8, of Purdtattva, Vol, II. 
15 
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(i) either Sukhilal and Sahasranik were two different individuals; 
(ii) or, Paranatap and Satinik were two different individuals;, 
(iii) or, the introduction of a new king between the fourth and 
the sixth, as stated in the paragraph, above. To my mind the 

solution lies in the removal of the semicolon, and making Sukhilal, 

the fourth king, Sahasranik Paranatap?® the fifth king, and 

Satiinik the sixth king. Udayan would be No.7, and he would be 

the son of Satinik, and the grandson of Sahasranik Paranatap. 

In Jaina books the relationship stated between them is the same 

as above?®, 


Correction No. 2:—In the list, Udayan is stated to be the 
sixth king, a son-in-law of Kunik, the king of Magadha, and a 
contemporary of Udayin, the son of Kunik. Thus Udayan, the 
king of Vatsa, becomes the brother-in-law of Udayin, the king of 
Magadha. We can agree so far, but we do not know, what to 
say, when we are confronted with the statement that the daughter 
of Satinik, and sister of Udayan of Vatsa was married with king 
NagadarSak or Nandivardhan. If this marriage were a fact, 
Nandivardhan’s queen’s age would far exceed that of Nandivardhan 
himself, which is almost impossible?”. A more reasonable way is 


to-make Nandivardhan, the son-in-law of Udayan, and not of his 
father, Satanik?®. 


Correction No. 3:—No. 8 in the list has been stated to be 
a contemporary of the second Nanda king, and No. 9 to be a 


(15) The following statement proves that ParaNatap~Sahasranik was the 
name of one individual only. In a Jaina book entitled “BharateSvara Bahubali 
Vittr"” (pp. 233 ) it 1s stated, “The king of KoSambi was Udayan, who was 
a grandson of king Sahasramk (1. e. son of Satanik), who was the son of 
king Sat@uk by his queen Mrgavati, whose mother was the caughter of king 
Chetak, and who was a nephew of Jayanti. (Thus Udayan is imtroduced to 
us by four different relationships, first of which states him to be the grand— 
son of king Sahasratik. Moreover, m “Sahastatuk Paratatap”, Sahasratik 
might be the name Proper, and ParaNatap an additional introductory title.). 


(16) See £. n. no. 15 above, relationship No. 1. 


(17) Vide chapters on Nanda dynasty for king Nandivardhan’s duration 
of life, 


(18) Which we shall 'prove in another way also. 
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contemporary of the ninth Nanda king, who is said to have cob- 
queied the kingdom of Vatsa. This is impossible; because, as I 
will prove later of7*, that the country of Vatsa was annexed to 
Magadha by the first Nanda king Nandivardhan. It would therefoie 
- be more reasonable to affirm that the eighth and the ninth Vatsa kings 
teigned only for a short time, and that they were both conteinporaries 
of Nandivardhan, who had been very famous for his bravery, and 
hence who might have also been called Mahanand by ancient 
writers because he was the founder of the Nanda dynasty. 


The corrections being over, we shall now proceed with anothet 
similarly perplexing item, i. e. their dates. 


(No. 1 to 5). In the above list the first five Vatsa kings 

have been stated respectively to be the contemporaries of the first 

five Sisundga kings. This means that the tenures 

How to fixtheir dates of the reigns of these kings must have almost 
been of nearly equal durations. 


(6) Though Satinik has been stated to be a ¢ontemporary 
- of the sixth Sisundga king Srenik, yet he died many yeats before 
Srenik, who has been proved to have died in 528 B. C.®°, or 
2 B. M.* Moreover, Satinik’s son Udayan had invaded Avanti, 
and had carried away by force, Vasavdatté, the daughter of its 
king Chandapradyot, who, in the end, became his father-in-law. 
This means that Udayan had become king of Vatsa during the 
life tirrie of Chandapradyot, and was old enough to carry away 
the daughter of a cunning and clever king like him. 

We shall later on prove that the death of Chandapradyot | 
had taken place in the November of 527 B.C,1e a year and 
a half Jater than,"the death of Sremk. This proves that Udayan 
must have ascended the throne before 527 B. C. Now that Udayan 
_ascended the throne proves, that his father Satanik had died at 
“that time. We shall also prove that when king Satinik died, 


(19) In the coms of Vatsa, signs of the first and second Nanda kings, 


are found. 
(20) For this year 528, vide chapter on Sretik, 


_ *% 3B, M, means before Mahavir, - 
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Udayan was only six or seven years old, and hence his widow- 
mother Mrgavati had taken in her hands the reins of the king- 
dom. If we grant that Udayan was nearly thirty years old at the 
time of king Chand’s death, his year of birth will be 527+30= 
557 B. C., and king Satanik’s reign came to an end in 550 B. C., 
because Udayan’s age at the time of his father’s death was seven. 


(7-8) Queen Mrgivati acted as' a regent of the kingdom 
during the minority of Udayan, who was crowned king at the age 
of fourteen. Thus the Queen’s reign lasted from 550 to 543~2 
B. C., and then Udayan began to reign. 


It is obvious that Udayan’s reign lasted long, because he 
came to the throne at so early an age, and hence he was a con- 
temporary of Grenik, of Kunik (who was his father-in-law ), and 
of Kunik’s son Udayin also. This Udiayin of the Sisunaga dynasty 
has ascended the throne in 496 B. C. If we take the year of the death 
of Udayan of Vatsa to be five or six years after this, it comes 
to 490 B. C. So Udayan’s reign lasted fifty-three years, from 
543 to 490 B. C. 


(9) Medhavin or Maniprabh succeeded him on the throne. 
This Maniprabh belonged to the Pradyota family of Avanti, but 
had come to the throne of Vatsa, due to certain reasons. He 
later on took hold of the throne of Avanti, and only a few years 
after this, Nandivardhan of Magadha, annexed this country to the 
kingdom of Magadha, in about 467 B. C. This means that reigns — 
of Medhavin, and his two successors KSemak and Dandapanin, 
in all lasted twenty-three years, from 490 to 467 B. C. We may 
distribute these twenty-three years among them any way we like. 


Now I give below a correct list of the names and dates of 
these Vatsa kings:— 


1, Surath Contemporary of SiSunag?2 about 60 years. 
2, Ruch : » Kakavarna®* — about 40 years. 
3. Chitraksh ‘ » ASemavardhan®? about 45 years. 
nnn 


(21) Vile the account of S:gunaga dynasty for the dates of these 
five kings, _ : 


~ 


t 
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: eae contemporary of K&emjit?? about 40 years. 
. Sah ik : 
. Patauctep * »  Prasenjit 22 about 45 years. 
6. Satéinik 566 to 550 B.C. 22 16 
7. Queen Mrgavati - 550 to 543 B.C. 22 7 
8. Udayan 543 to 497 B.C.23 954 
9. Medhavin or, 
Dandapanin and 490 to 497 B. C.7% 23 
KSemak Total years 340 


No information 1s forthcoming about the first five kings, 
except that the fifth king Sahasranik had a son named Satanik 
and a daughter named Jayanti, who was a 
Short accounts of . of ; 
the kings devout Jain,?* and was one of the favourite 
lay—disciples of Mahavir. 


The duration of the sixth king Satanik’s reign was nearly sixteen 
years. He did not die very old, because his death was due to an acci- 
dent?®. Taking all circumstances into consideration, 

Satiinik he may be said to have died at the age of thirty— 
five’®, Thus he must have been born in 585 B.C, 

He was married to Mrgiivati, the fourth of the seven daughters?” 


(22) We shall prove the veracity of this date, when we shall come to 
fixing the age of Queen Mrgavati ( Vice the account of Va6&ali ). In Kalpa 
Siitra commentary pp. 91, it is stated that when Mahavir came to Kausambi 
in 567 B. G., Satinik was on the thronee We may safely believe him to 
have ascended the throne in 570 B. C. 

(23) According to my opinion, Medhavin was the last king, but, as I 
have already stated before, we cannot be quite certam about it, because no 
list of chronological names of the Vatsa kings, has yet been found. 

(24) Vide pp. 341—3 of the translation of “BharateSvara Bahubali Vrtt:" 
3rd. ed. whereim she 1s stated to have given a lodging place to Mahavir. 

(25) Read f. n. No. 31 below. 

(26) Read f. n. No. 27 below. We shall desctibe it m the dccotnt 
of VaiSali. 

‘ (27) Read the account of VaiSali for the names of all these seven 

daughters, and also for the names of the kings with whom they were married, 

J have discussed these thmgs in detail therem, because the dates of many 
“ fistorical events can be fixed with their help, 


z 
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of King Chetak. This queen gave birth to a son named Udayan 
who succeeded his father on the throne. ° : 

Satinik was very fond of fine arts, and had a favourite 
‘painter at his court. Once this painter was driven out of his 
court by king Satinik due to some reason?®. The painter kindled 
with a mad desire for revenge, went to king Chandapradyot of 
Avanti, and presented to him a lifelike picture of queen Mrgavati 
painted by himself. King Chandapradyot was bewitched by her 
beauty and sent a message to king §atinik that either he should 
hand over his queen to him or thust be prepared for war. No 
kshatriya would agree to such a mean, hateful demand. Satanik 
was a brave king, and though his kingdom of Vatsa was smaller 
than the kingdom of Avanti, he prepared himself to fight against 
him*°. While the war was going on, he succumbed to cholera®° 
and died**, His death must have taken place in 550 B. C. i. e, 
some years after Mahavir’s acquiring Kaivalyagniaina. (Read the 
paragraph below ). : 

King Sat&nik had invaded the country of King Dadhivihari®® 
of the neighbouring country of Angadeéa in 557* B. C. Dadhi- 


t 
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(28) Vide pp. 330 of Bharateévara. B. Vrtti (translation). 3rd. ed. 


(29) It is necessary here to state that one daughter of Chetak, named 
Sivadevi, was married’ with Chandapradyot, and another was married with 
king Satamk. Chanda paid no attention to the fact that he was trymg to gét 
bis queen’s own sister. (cf. f. n. No. 32; there it 1s stated that woman is 
the common cause of quarrel ). 

(30) That such epidemic diseases existed in those times, 1s indicated here. 

(31) Pp. 331, of BharateSvara. B, Vrtti (Translation), It 1s stated therein 
that his illness was due to undesirable consequences of the war. But I think 
this to be far from possible, because, though Satanik was the king of a small 
country, yet he was brave. He had once invaded and plundered ChaMpapuri, 
the capital of AngadeSa, ‘That such a brave king must have been so sefiously 
shocked as to become so dangerously 111, seenis impossible; in the same book, 
it is stated elsewhere that he died of chélera. 

(32) Dadhivahan was also marfied to one of the daughters of Chetak, 
king of Vaisali, Thus, Satins, and Dadhivahan were related. Cf. f.n. No. 
29 above, to ste what was cause of war here—woman or land?). 

* This was a mere guess at first: now it appears to be the fact; 
because, from 3 to 6 months after the plundet, the girl-captive Vasumati has 
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vahan left his capital Champinagari, and ran away in the forest; 
while Satanik plundered and ruined it*, and imprisoned queen 
Dhi&rini** and her daughter Vasumati, (who. was about thirteen 
or fourteen years old); and after ordering his officers to bring 
them to KauSambi, returned to his own country. These officers 
tried to rape Dharini, who committed suicide for the sake of 
her chastity. Princess Vasumati alone was brought to Kanéimbi; 
she was later on given the name of Chandanbila, who only after 
a .short time, became a Jaina nun, when Mahfivir acquired 
Kaivalyagnan in 556 B. C.35, 


After this invasion, king Gatéinik must have reigned happily 
for five to seven years, and then died due to the incident of the 
painier, already stated above, in 550 B. C. 


The responsibility of conducting the administration of the 
kingdom was taken up by Queen Mrgiivati because prince Udayan 
was a minor®®, She had to face many difficulties; 
Queen Mrgavati she knew that her beauty was the cause of the 

; enmity between Satinik and Chandapradyot, 

and the untimely death of Satiinik; she had to pay attention to 


been consecrated as a Jaina nun & made the head of the Nun-order of Lord 
Mahavir, at the time of Ins gettmg Ka:valyagnan in May—556 B. C. (see below). 

(33) This Champanagari was m AngadeSa, and it was at the place where 
at present are the towns of Jubulpore and Satna Read the account of Anga- 
de&a for further information. It 1s necessary to state here that the original 
ChaMpinagari was destroyed in 557 B, C. (The one which 1s at present in 
the Bhagalpur district of Bengal 1s different from this ). Three years after 
Kutuk came to the ‘throne, he got 1t repaired and rebuilt, and made it his 
capital. (525 B. C.). So the old and the modern ChaMpanagari have no 
connection whatsoever with each other. 


Now we can affirm that ChaMpanagari remaimed in a rumed condition 
from 557 to 525 B. C. 1. e- 32 years. 


(34) ‘This Dharmi was another queen, because the name of Chetak’s 
daughter who marned Dadhivahan was Padmavati. 


(35), Vide"pp. 260 BharateSvara B. V. 
(36) Vide ibid. pp., 323. 
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all the affairs connected with the administration of the country; 
she had to be in constant danger of being again invaded by king 
Chanda. She kept patience. Only .a few months after the death of 
satinik, king Chanda besieged KauSimbi and again repeated his 
challenge of either yielding to his animal desires-or preparing. for. 
war. Mrgiivati sought safety in deceit and tact. She sent a reply 
to the effect, that she was ready to do as he wished, but requested 
him to wait till her son Udayan might attain majority and be 
crowned king by him Chanda was appeased by this reply and 


having raised the seige went back to his own country. Queen | -, 


Mrgiivati then hastened to fortify KauS&mbi strongly with for- 
tresses®’ and ditches Everything was ready within seven years, 
when Udayana attained majority and was ready to be crowned. 
King Chandapradyot was informed of these fortifications and 
preparations, and shaking with rage, he again marched towards ; 
KauSambi with an army. Mrgfaivati was fully prepared, and ordered 
the city-gates to be closed. The seige of Kausaimbi began, and 
people began to be heavily persecuted. Mahavir heard about this 
(he had acquired Kaivalyagnan by this time, and so might have 
known it without external aid ); and he came to KauSaimbi to 
prevent the war and the destruction of thousands of men. Both Chanda - 
and Mrgavati were very much devoted to him. Mahivir persuaded 
them to stop the warfare, and arranged for the coronation ceremony 
of Udayan by the hand of Chanda. This event took place in 543 
B. C. Queen Mrgavati and Queen Sivadevi of Chanda, became 
Jaina nuns under Mahavir®°, and Chanda, returned to his own 
capital. The reign of Mrgavati thus lasted from 550 to 543 B.C. 


When king Satdnik died in 550 B. C., Udayan’s age was 
six or seven. This means that he must have been born in 557 
B. C., or thereabout. He came to throne at the age of thirteen 
Sa oct Sae Oe 

(37) Vide sbid. Translation pp. 323. 


(38) The ruins which we see to-day near the Prabhas hill are the runs 
of this fortress. 


(39) Vide pp. 325 of Bharateévara, B. Vitti Translation, 
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or fourteerit® in 543 B. C. As he grew older he came to know 
how Chanda*? had persecuted and harassed his parents. He felt 
the insult deeply and decided to take revenge upon him. At the 
same time he thought that tact rather than 

Udayan might would be more effective against a cunning 

king like Chanda. Knowing that king Chanda 

was very fond of elephant-hunting**, he began to practise it 
himself and made himself proficient in it in a short time*®. Then 
he purposely began to trespass over the boundary of Avanti. 
Chanda’s attention was drawn towards this audacity of Udayan. 
How Udayan carried away by force, Vasavadatta, the dear 
daughter of Chanda is fully described in a play entitled “Vasava- 
datta’’**: hence it needs no repetition here. This event took place 
afew years before the death of Chanda who died in 527 B. C. 
on the same night on which Mahavir died*®. This means that 
the marriage of Vasavadatta with Udayan might have taken place 
about 535 B. C. i. e. seven or eight years after his coming to 
“the throne*®, and seven or eight years before the death of 
Chanda. Hence Viasavadatt& must not have been the first queen, 
because Udayan must have married some princess immediately 
after his coming to the throne. So Vasavadatt& was his second 


{40) Fourteen was the year of the attainment of majority at this time. 
For instance (1) Mahavir had married at the age of 14, (2) King Srettik 
ascended the throne at the age of 14, (3) King PriyadarSin was crowned at 
the age of 14. ; 


(41) Udayan’s mother Mrgavati, and Chanda’s chief queen Sivadevi ‘were 
sisters. So Chanda was the uncle of Udayan on the mother’s side. 


(42) Analgir1 was the name of the favourite elephant of Chanda, Read 
the account of Avanti for details. 

(43) “Puratattva” Vol. II, pp. 405. 

(44) See Mr. Hall’s edition of “VWasavadatta”. All details are given there, 


(45) Vide the account of Avanti. : 


* (46) Eight years are the proper time, because Udayan must have taken 
thal much time in beimg proficient in elephant—hunting,’ 
16 : 
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queen, He had also married king Kunik’s daughter Padmavati*?. 


& 


(47) “Padmavati, wife of Udayan, was the sister of king DarSak”, (E.HLI 
by Smith. 3rd edi. pp. 39), DarSak is but another name of king. Kutik (Vide 
chapters on him), whose sister means the daughter of king. Grefik. They 
must have been born of the same mother, otherwise Padmavati might have 
been introduced as “King Srettiika’s daughter”, and not as “DatSak’s sister”. 
Udayan married thrice, once in 543 B. C., then in 535 B. C. and then in 520 
B, C, When did he marry DarSak's sister? Was it the first or the third 
matriage? It could not have been the second, because ii was with Vasavadatta. 
Now king Srenika died in 528 B. °C, So his daughter must have been married 
to Udayan in 541 B.C. (because she must have at least been thirteen at the 
time of her marriage and this was generally the age when princesses were 
matried at that time) Generally a prince is married immediately after he 
ascends the throne. Again queen Mfgavati became a nun in 543 B:C. Hence 
the marriage must have taken place before 543 B.C. i.e. before she became 
a nun ), 


Again it is in the fitness of things, that the daughter of the king of 
Magadha might have been married to the king of a famous country like Vatsas 
immediately after his coming to the throne. Now the princess who was matried 
with Udayan in 543 B.C. must have been born in 555-6 B. C. King Kank 
was born m 557 B, C. Hence we come to the conclusion that both Kumk 
and Padmavati were boin of Chillana, Sretk’s queen, and that Kutik was 
year older than Padmiayati. > oe 


Thus Kutk’s brother-inJaw’s name was Udayan and his own son’s name 
was also Udayan, who became famous as “Udayadéva". Though these two 
Udayans ( because Udayan aud Udayagva are taken by historians as the same 
name ) were contemporaries, yet the king of Vatsa was many years senior 
in age to the Udayan of Magadha. Udayan of Vatsa was born in 557 B, C,, 
and Udayan of Magadha was bom in 534 B, C. There are two objections to 
the above conclusions —( i ) Udayan of Vatsa has been stated to have married 
Sremik and Chillana’s daughter Padmavati. Now Chillana and Udayan’s mother 
Mrgavati wete sisters. How could they have married when they were cousins ? 
(We have no information about the customs prevailing at that time. We can 
not find out any similar historical event). (i1) If the first queen was the sister 
of Kulik, who was the third queen? No history—book tells us that Udayan 
married the daughter of any other king. The ofly way to remove these two 
objections is to accept that the third queen was the daughter of the king of 
Magadha, and not the first ‘This is possible if we take it for granted that it 
was the “daughter” and not the “sister” of king DarSak, who was married 
with Udayan. This last conclusion js supported by the following'facts: (i) The 
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Udayan, thus, in all had three queens*®. He married the first 
in 543 B. C., at the age of fourteen, the second in 535 at the 
age of bwenty two, and the third in or about 520 at the age of 
thirty-six i.e. eight years after Kunik became the emperor 
of Magadha. 


His death did not take place under normal conditions. King 
Udayan was very much devoted to religion*®. Even in his 
advanced age he had not become the father of a son. Ide used 
to spend the major part of a day in religious performances. Once 
he insulted a servant of his, who went to Avanti and decided to 
take revenge upon him. For this, he became a Jaina monk and 
after some time came to Kauég&imbi with his preceptor, and there 
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daughter of Udayan who was marred to king Nandivardhan, was born in 
494 B. C, (Vide the account of Nandivardhan). She must have been born 6f 
the third queen, because the first two queens had already become too old to 
give birth to children by this time, (11) Secondly, queen Vasavadatta had adopted 
a son in 503 B. C,, and she was the chief queen, even though she was the 
second im number; which proves that the first queen was dead by this time. 
(Vide the account of Nandivardhan in the chapter on Avanti), She would not 
have adopted any one if she had a daughter, married or unmarried in 503 B,C. 
This proves that the third queen of Udayan of Vatsa was a daughter of a 
king of Magadha, and she must have been a daughter of Kutik, and a sister 
of his son Udayan. If we want to stick to Mr. Smuth’s statement that she 
“was the “sister” of DarSak, we shall have to take Darsak to be the name of 
Udayan and not of Kumk. But it 1s a ptoved fact that DarSak was the 
name of Kutik and none else. So this third queen was the daughter and not 
the sister of Dargak. (1) That queen Vasavadatta adopted a new-born child m_ 
503 B. C., proved that king Udayan had no issue upto 503 B. C. Now by 
494 B. C, when the prmcess was born, Vasavadatta’s age must have been 55, 
(she was married in 535 1.e. born m 549 B. C.), which 1s not the likely age 
of becoming a mother. The third queen Padmavati was only 40 in 494 B.C, 


Hence, we come to the conclusion that the caughter of the king of Magacha 
was the third queen of king Udayan. Vide the account of king Nandivardhan 
for more proofs, 

(48) C. H. I. pp. 187. “He had three wives”. (In E H. I, 3rd edi, pp. 39, 
f,n, No. 13 short notes are given on the fist two queens). 


(49) For details see Bharatesvara, B, V. Translation, , 
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he began to frequent the “ PoSadhaSfla”®° '( place of religious 
performances) to help the king in religious performances. One’ — 
night, the king, this deceitful monk, and his preceptor were sleep- 
ing in the “ PoSadhaéala”. During the night, he murdered the- 
king with a knife and eacaped, throwing the knife there. - The 
king’s blood flowed upto the place where the preceptor had 
slept; who soon awoke to find the king murdered, and his disciple 
absent. He understood everything, and killed himself with the 
same knife so that he, as a monk, might not stain his religion 
by being called the murderer of a king. King Udayan’s death - 
took place in or about 490°? B. C., because he was alive -in 
496 B. C. When his brother-in-law Udiyin was crowned mine 
of Magadha®?. 


He was born in 557 B. C. and he died in 490 B. C.i. & 

the duration of his life was 68 years. He had no issue®*, except 
(50) Some are of the opimion that Udayan of Magadha and Udayan of Vasta 
were followeis of Buddhism. For the religion of the Udayan of Magadha vide his 
account. About the second Udayan it is stated, (“Purdtattva’ Vol. II,.p. 5). 
“King Udayan was not a devout Bauddha, but his people were’. We are not 
concerned with the people here. But the quotation proves that the king was 
not a devout follower of Buddhism. Jaina books claim the whole Vatsa family 
to be in their fold. Not only this, but Udayan’s father’s (Satanik’s) sister 
Jayanti has been stated to have been a great devotee of Sree Parsva (possibly 
of Mahavir. See f. n. No. 24 above). I have used the typical Jaina word 


“PoSadhasala” here, for this reason only. This also proves that he was 
himself a devout Jain, 


(51) I had fixed it as 490 B, C. which was supported by further study, 
(Vide the account of Avanti to know how Matiprabh became the ruler of 
Avanti, after leaving Kausambi ), 


(52) Vide previous pages of this chapter. 


(53) Jaina books state that Udayan of Magadha died without an her, and 
Udayan of Vatsa was murdered. There is some confusion here (because the 


historians have taken both Udayan & UdaydSva as one name—see supra 
f.n no. 47), : 


That both the above things happened to the king of Vatsa is supported 
by the foliowing reasons:—(J) Udayan of Magadha had two sons named Anuruddha 
and Mund who succeeded him on the throne. (2) BharateSvara B. V. Translation, 
{t is stated that he went on a pilgrimage after giving the reins of the kingdom 
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a daughter who was married to NagdaSak, or king Nandivardhan 
the first Nand king, after his death®¢. 


' He reigned from 543 to 490 B. C. i. e. 53 years. 


As king Udayan died Jeaving no son behind him, the child 
who was adopted: by Vasavadatt&, succeeded him on the throne. 
But this Medhavin was later on found to be 
the son of the king of Avant: (who was a 
cousin of queen Vasavadatta), and he became 
the king of Avant: in 487 B. C.55. Thus he began to reign 
peacefully over Avanti and Vatsa both. But in 472 B.C. Nandr 
vardhan came to the throne of Magadha, and he invaded the 
country of Vatsa®®. As a result, Vatsa was annexed by him to 
ihe empire of Magadha in 467 B.C. Thus the reign of Medhavin 
over Kauambi lasted from 490 to 467 B.C. 1. 23 years. 


King Medhavin or 
MaHiprabh 


in the hands of his son. Thus the Jaina books contra¢ict one another. (3) 
Avanti would be nearer to a man who had run away, from Vatsa than from 
Magadha. 


Vide Part II chapter Il] for further information. 


The reason of the Jaina books stating UdayaSva of Magadha instead of 
Udayan of Vatsa dyimg without an heir seems to be, that there were three 
Udayans at that time, and all the three were Jams, ard rulers of great king- 
doms. Of course the Udayan of Sinch-Sauvira died when the other two Udayans 
were minors, The confusion in Jama books might have been due to the simi- 
larity of names. In reality Udayan of Magadha 1s called UdaydSva that of 
Sindh, Udayin, while that of Vatsa simple Udayan. 


(54) Hitherto,‘ I.am of the opinion that Udayan's daughter was only three 
or four years old at the time of his death. He died at the age of 67, and 
hence he must have been 63 at the time of the birth of his daughter which 
seems a bit awkward. But itis no wonder when we remember and know that 
Sakyasinha Gautama’s father’s age was yet rthore advanced at the time of 
his birth. 


(55) Vide the account of Avanti for further information. 


(56) It 1s possible that he might not have invaded Avanti, but annexed 
it to his own kingdom because the king of Avanti had died without an heir, 
and because he had claim to the throne. 


~ 
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(6) SRAVASTI 


As this country forms a part of the kingdom of-Kofala, it 
needs no separate account. - 


(7) VAISALI 


According to Bauddha books, the area of this country ‘was 
nearly 5,000 Li.57—°°, and the area of its capital was 60 to 70 
Li. It is 38 miles in the north of Rajgrhi, the: 
capital of Magadha, and 25- miles in the north 
of the river Ganges®®. VaiSali consisted of 
the modern districts of Champaranya®® Saran, Mujfarpur, and 
Darbhanga in Behar. In ancient times it was all called by the 
name of Videha®?, the capital of which was Mithila, a king of 
Which was the father of Sita, the wife of Rima, king of 
Ayodhya®?. 


introductory 
remarks 


At present we see two small villages at the place where ~ 
stood the ancient town of Vai8all. The name of one is -Besarh®. 
and the name of the other is Bekhir®?. One writer bas fixed 


(57) Li=1.10 mile nearly and also 1.7 mile. 

(58) R. W. W. Vol. II pp. 66, 

(59) B. I. pp. 41. ; i : 

(60) J. O. B, R. S. Vol. I. pp. 76, It forms a part of the Champaran district. , 

(61) Bud. Inc. pp. 25. “They include eight confederated clans, of whom 
Lich-chhavis and Videha were the most important”, 7 


Also vide “Puratattva” Vol. I, pp! 147 and further. From the boundaries 
of Videha given in Dey’s “Ancient Geography of India”, it becomes eviden 
that Videha and VaiSali were the same. 


(62) She is called “Videha’’ because she was the daughter of the king of 
Videhae The kings of Videha were called “Videhi”, Similarly Chetak,, king of 
Vaisali, is called “Videhapaty” (king of Videha), and his sister TriSaladevi, the 
mother of Mahavir, is also called “Videha” in the Jaina books (Vide pp. 75: 
Kalpa S. Com.). , 


(63) For full particulars of excavations of this historical place vide 
Archeological Sutvey Report of India by Sir Cunningham 1903-4, pp. 81-122 


(6+) Vide Arch, Survey India, 1880-81, | 
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the place of Bésirh as 18 miles in the north of Hajipur, a town 
in the district of Tirhut (Mujfarpur), on the left bank of the 
river Gandak®®, He also states that the territory of the Hajipur 
district, which is at present called Besiirh, is nothing but the 
ancient VaiSali, because of the similarity of the two names. The 
description of Bekhar is more interesting than that of Besarh.°° 
In the north-west of Bekhar was a stipa built by ASoka. There 
was also there a commemoration stone-pillar, 50 to 60 feet high 
and having a carved lion at the top. In the south of this pillar, 
there was a pond. This great stone-pillar 1s near the village of 
Kochua, which 1s two miles in the north-west of Besiirh, and a 
mile in the south-east of Bekhir, and is called the “Lita” (or 
the everlasting) pillar of ‘Bekhar’. This pillar to-day represents 
the ruins of the famous old city of VaiSali, It is the best among 
all pillars with a lion at the top. This capital of VaiSali had three®’ 
fortresses, each within the bow-shot or g@outa®® of the other. 
7707°® Lichchhavi-chiefs or rajas lived in it. These three fortresses, 


(65) Dey's Ant. Geography of India pp. 98 

(66) Arch. Sur. India. 1880-81. p, 18, It 1s written therein as follows:— 

“To the north-west of Bekhar, there was a stupa built by ASoka, and 
a stone-pillar, 50 to 60 feet m height crowned by a lion. To the south of the 
pillar there was a tank; near the village of Kochua 12 miles to the N. W. of 
Besirh and a mile to the S. E. of the village of Bekhar, stands the massive 
$tone-pillar, known as Bekhar Lat or Monolith. The pillar evidently formed a 
part of the ancient monuments of the famous city of VarSali. The pillar 1s the 
heaviest of all the lion monoliths; the capital city has three walls, each of 
them a gavuta distant from the next, and of the 7707 Rayjas, that is Lichha 
Chiefs, who dwelt there. The above-said three walls encircled within its pre- 
cincts the three paras (suburbs) of the city, named Vatujyyagram (suburb inhabited 
by the commercial community) m the north, Brabamankundgram (the part 
inhabited by brahmins) m the middle, and Kshatrryakund-gram (the part in- 
habited by kshatriyas) or shortly called kundgram in the south.” 

(67) B. I. pp. 41 (This 1s stated on the authouty of Jatak—varta vol. I, 
" pp. 389). : 

(68) Vide ibid pp. 504. It 1s stated therein that “Gavuta” nieans the 
distance upto which the call of a cow 1s heard. 

(69) Ibid Vol. I. pp. 504. For “Rajah” vide Chapter I of this book, 
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also included in them, the three suburbs called Vanijyagriim”® (in, 
which lived the merchants), Brihman-kundagram (in which lived 
the brahmins), and Kshatriya-kundagram (in which lived the- 
kshatriyas ). : : 


~ 


In connection with the ruling families of certain countries 
already deséribed, we get a chronological list of the names of 
their kings from the very beginning, i. e. from 

The royal family the name of the founder of the family. The 
case with VaiSali is different. We do not get 

even scattered names of its kings, not to talk of a connected list. 
We have at our command the name of one king only. He was 
Chetak; who was a contemporary of both Buddha and Mahavir. 
From certain descriptions, we can conjecture that the palace of 
this king must have been in the extreme south of Kshatriya- 
kundagriim. He had descended from the Lichchhavi branch -of 
the Vrijji kshatriyas.’2 This clan of kshatriyas consisted of nine” 
branches and each was called “Samvijja” (Sam=together, and: 
Vijjaeunited), and Chetak was considered the leader of all the_ 
nine, either due to his belonging to a high family, or due to the 


greater area of his kingdom?®. He was also their social leader or 
headman’°, 


(70) Read my article in “Jaina Dharma Prakash” (published from Bhavnagar) 
Vol. 47, No. 7. pp. 267 to 268, for the description of Vaisali. 


(71) R. W. W. Vol. I. pp. 77 £.., No. 100. “The country of the Vuyis 
or SaMvriyys (united Vrijjis) was that of the confedeérated eight tribes (According 
to the Jama books they are nine~my words) of the people called Vriyjis; one 
of which (that of Lichcbhavi) dwelt at VaiSali, Their country is broad from 


west to east and narrow from north to south”. (Vide also f.n. No. 65 on the 
preceeding page). 


1 
~ 


(72) The area of the kingdom was smaller than the areas of other kingdoms. 
The respect he commanded must have been due to his belonging to a high 
family, or to his being very old, or due to the many admirable virtues that 
he possessed. : ; 

(73) Kalpa S. Com. pp. 102 “The kings of Kasi and KoSala were the 
vassals of Cheta ” Politically, this does not sound probable, because neither 
the king of Kasi, nor of KoSala were under the sway of Chetak. But the king 
of Kasi (who was also the king Magadha) was a kshatriya belonging to the 


~ 
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Chetak was very famous as a skilful archer7*, He never 
missed his aim; and it is said that he never aimed twice on the 
same day’. He was highly attached to religion. There also he 
. had taken a vow, not to give any of his daughters in marriage to 
a king who did not follow Jainism. For this reason only, he had 
to wage war against Srenik, the king of Magadha (Vide the 
account of Srenik). Chetak had no son, but he had seven 
daughters’° who were married to great kings without breaking his 
vow. The details of these seven princesses would form a very 
interesting chapter, but they can have no place here, because we 
are not concerned with them. But I shall have to narrate them 
briefly here, because every one of them was married to a great 
king, and thus details about them, help much in finding the ages 
of these kings, and fixing the dates of the events that had taken 
place during the reigns of these kings. 


King Chetak had many queens. He had become the father 
of seven daughters who were born of different queens. We can 
Names ofthe seven Ot say whether any two or three of them 
princesses and short Were born of the same mother. One of them, 

notes on their Prabhavati’? was married with Udayin of 
,  basbands Sindh-Sauvira. The second, Padmiivati, was 
married with Dadhivihan, king of AngadeSa. Chandapradyot of 


. Avanti married the third, named Sivadevi. The fourth, Mrgavati 


became the queen of Satanik, king of Vatsa. The fifth, Jyesta 


Malla clan, and the king of KoSala belonged to the Sakya branch of tbe 
Ikshvaku family. These two clans were again branches of the SaMvriyji or 
Lichchhay: kshatriyas, to which king Chetak belonged. Hence he might have 
been considered as their family—leader or the headman of the family. 


(74) “Jain Sihitya Sahgrah Lekhmala. (Series of articles) pp. 25. 


(75) Idid pp. 74, ; 

(76) Bharate$vara B. V. Translation. 
~ (77) Her name must have surely been Prabhavati, because her sister had 
an almost sumlar name “Padmavati”. Hence “Padmavatt"” mstead of “Prabha- 
vati” on pp. 315 of BharateSvara B. V. must be a press-error, because on 
pp. 325 of the same book, it 1s agam wnitten “Prabhavati”. 
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was married with Nandivatdhan,’® prince of Kutdagram’®. Two: 
daughters, Sujyest’ and Chillanad were, as yet, unmarried. Later 
on Chillan& was married with Srenik, king of Magadha. Sujyest& 
had observed celibacy all her life, and had become a Jaina nun. 
I have not given these names in order of their seniority in age. 
That we shall decide in the following paragraphs:—( The reader 
is requested to judge and then accept whatever conclusions appeal 
to him. 


- 


She was married with king Udiayin of Sindh-Sauvira, the 

capital of which was Vittabhaya-pattan. I shall here narrate 

incidents from the life of this queen, which 

(1) Prabhavati would be useful to us as history®°; the infor: 

mation about these incidents was furnished -by 

Mahavir himself, after he had acquired Kaivalyagnana; and hence 
we will have to unreservedly accept it as true®?. 


Udayin was the king of SindhudeSa, the capital of which 
was Vittabhaya-pattan®®. He had married Chetak’s daughter 


(78) See further in this book where it is stated to be a subutb of 
Visali. Federal system of government prevailed in those times and ‘rulers of 
even small territories like this were called “Rajahs”. (Vide Chapter V). All 
of them were independent. In VaiSali alone the number of such small inde- 
pendent Rajahs was very large. a 


(79) This Nandivardhan was the elder brother of Mahavir and the 


eldest son of king Siddhartha. ~ 
(80) See f. n. no. 82 below. 


(81) Readers other than Jains, might have their doubts about the truth 
of this statement: but they are histotical facts. 


Ke rae ba poh and 315-25, of BharateSyara B. V. Translation. 
Bees: he Be Vittabhaya~pattan which adorned the country of Sindhu- 
shecqworshinped i" navatl, the daughter of king Chetak as his chief queen; 
she took Diksha Specific idol for long time, and on seeing her ceath nearing 
ee iksha and handed over the idol for worship to one of her maid— 
reaie hei ga) ugly-looking girl. Once a merchant from Gandhar went 
an toting “GF he: wi : i fell sick. This maid-servant nursed him very—well; 
conjuring puillets, b ae he merchant-prince gave her sar medicinal 
paca rca _ y ea ing one of which she transformed her ugliness into 
eDeauty; by eating another a deity appeared before her for service, 


~ 
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- Prabhiivati and had made her his chief queen. This Prabhivati 
daily worshipped an idol for a long time; knowing that her 
death was nearing, she became a Jaina nun, and handed over 
the idol to an ugly-looking maid-servant. Once upon a time, 
a- great merchant, who had come to SindhudeSa, from Gandhir, 
fell ill®°. He was nursed back to health by this maid-servant. The 
merchant gave her in reward some magic tablets. When she 


She begged of the deity to find out a suitable husband for her, the deity 
atranged her pair with Chanda of Avanti, who took her away with thal 
sacred and specific idol, all mounted on his Analgir: elephant; after the i¢ol 
was removed from Vittabhaya, king Udaym found out from inquires that 
both the maid and the idol were at Avanti. He demanded them back, king 
Chanda declined to part with them. So he (Udayin) mvaded the country of 
Chanda and defeated him, while the maid-queen took somewhere to her heels, 
hence the king Uddyin wanted to have only the idol back; but that did not 
move from the place, meanwhile the soul of queen Prabhavati, who was m 
heavens, appeared before him as a God and said. “Oh king Ucayin, you 
need not remove the idol to Pattan, as your capital 1s shortly to be buried 
under the sancs falling im torrents, Let 1t remain there. “So king Urdyin 
prepared foi. returning to his country, taking king Chatda with him as a 
wat~captive and also making him wear on the forehead a tablet of gold—plate 
bearing the prescription “Mamadasipati”. He encamped at DaSapur on the way, 
when there was the ParyuSal-Parva and observed a fast for the day. He, 
therefore told his cook, not to cook for him, but for king Chanda alone, 
whatever he liked. Tee cook asked king Chanda, what he wanted to have 
for his meals. King Chatida suspecting some intrigue, questioned the cook, 
why only to-day he was asked of this; the cook said “King Ucdyin has the 
ParyuSat fast to-day"’. King Chatda pretending and surpecting that he will 
+ be given poison mixed with food, told the cook that he was also a Jam, 
and had to observe the same fast, but being afflicted with these calamities, 
forgot the advent of this auspicious religious holiday. The cook cained the 
message to his master, king Udayim. On bemg told that king Chanda was 
also a Sravak, (a lJay—brother) king Ucaym mstantaneously came before king 
Chanda, apologised to him, for not knowmg him to be his religious l!ay— 
, bother; so saying, he removed the golden tablet from his forehead, then 
performed the Sativatsarik~Pratikramat and also released him from bondage; 
afterwards he returned to Vittabhaya-pattan”, 
(83) From the above story we can affum that trade relations must have 
existed dt the time, between Gandha: and SindhudeSa; perhaps both by land 
pnd water through the river Indus. 
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swallowed one tablet, her ugliness was gone for ever-and she was 
transformed into a matchless beauty; when she swallowéd the 
second, a Goddess appeared before her and_asked her what she- 
could do for her. The maid-servant requested her to find out a 
suitable husband for her. The Goddess fixed her marriage with 
king Chanda of Avanti. King Chanda came there and carried away 
both the maid-servant and the idol to Avanti on his elephant 
Analgiri®+. After some days, this removal of the idol and the . 
maid~servant was brought to the ears of king Udiayin. He 
demanded the return of both frem Chanda who refused to do so. 
Udayin invaded his country, and -defeated him. The maid-servant 
sought safety in flight and was lost for good. Udayin then decided 
to take back the idol alone. But he or his men could not move 
the idol from the place where it was. 


- 


At this time the dead queen Prabhavati’s soul appeared before 
him and said, “ O king, do not venture to carry this idol to Patian, 
because your capital will be destroyed by heavy showers of sand 
in a short time. Let it be where it is.” 


Taking with him Chanda as his war~prisoner, Udayin started _ 
on his journey back to Pattan, and he caused Chanda to wear 
a thin plate of gold on his forehead, having the words “ Mama- 
disipati’”” (the husband of my maid-servant ) inscribed on it. 


On ‘the way he stopped at DaSapur®® for rest. The day was 
the Paryusan day®® and Udayin observed a fast,. and ordered 
his cook to ask king Chanda what he would like to have that day 
for his dinner. When the cook approached Chanda and informed 


(84) “He is named Malgiri ’. (“Bharhuta-stiipa” by Cunningham pp. 2), 


(85) It is supposed that the village named Mandsore, which is situated 
between Jaora and Neemuch in Rayputana, was called DaSapur in olden times. 
(Puratattva Vol. I pp. 269). It was named Daéapur because the army that had 
encamped there was divided to ten regiments. Vide pp. 79 Vol. III of “Corpus 
Inscriytons Indicarum” by Sir Cunnimgham for the commients of Dr. Fleet. 


(86) That the Paryugan Parva lasted only for a day in those times is 
indicated here, At present it lasts for éight days. See f.n. no. 90 below: | 


~¥ 
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him about the fast of Udayin, Chanda doubted some foul-play 
‘like the mixture of poison with ,his food; he said to the cook 
“that he was also a Jain®’ and he also wanted to observe the fast. 
~The’ cook took his message to Udiiyin, who at once came to him 
“and apologised for his cruel treatment towards a brother-Jain. The 
gold ‘plate from the fore-head was removed, and both of them said 
their yearly prayer ¢ Samvatsarika~pratikraman ) together. After 
releasing king Chanda, he returned to Vittabhaya-pattan®®. 


From the above story we come to the following conclusions:— 
(i) Prabhavati had worshipped an idol for a long time after her 
marriage with Udayin. (ii) Knowing that the time of her death 
was approaching near, she had become a Jaina nun, and handed 
over the idol to her maid-servant. (1i1) This idol remained with 
this maid-servant for many years. (1v) Due to the help of a 
Goddess she was able to marry king Chanda and she had carried 
away the idol with her to Avanti. (v) After some time Udayin 
came to know the disappearance of ‘this maid-servant and the 
idol and their being in Avanti. (vi) He had to wage war against 
Chanda to regain the idol. ( vii ) Udayin was the victor. The maid- 
servant sought safety in flight. King Chanda became the war~ 
prisoner. THe idol did not move an inch from where it was. Queen 
Prabhiivati’s soul predicted the destruction of his capital by 
heavy showers of sand°® and advised him not to carry the idol 
with him. Udiiyin started on his journcy-back to his own country 
taking with him Chanda as his war-prisoner. ( viii ) On the Paryu- 
san°° day, he halted at DaSapur for rest. He ordered his cook 


(87) From this :t becomes evident that lang Chanda had not accepted 
Jainism as his faith, upto this time. 

(88) This event has taken place a few years before Mahavir acquired 
Kaivalyagnana in 556 Be C.-We may reasonably fix the ‘date of the event to 
have been 561 B. C. : 

(89) Vide the account of Simdh-Sauvira for the details regarding the 
destruction of Vittabhaya—pattan, and for what 1s found at that place to—ddys 

(90) ‘These are the greatest religious holidays of Jams. Their duration 
was only one day m those times. Now they continue for eight cays, a fe fin, 
no» 86 above, 


if 
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not to prepare any dish for him as he wanted to observe fast; 

and further ordered him to ask Chanda what he desired for his 

dinner. Chatida doubted some foul-play like the mixture of poison, 

and said that he was also a Jain and wanted to observe the . 
fast?*, When this was reported to Udayin, he apologised®? for 

his ill-treatment of him®*, removed the gold plate, released ‘him, 
and returned to his own country. x 


The year in which Udayin apologised for his conduct, might 
have been 561 B, C.°*, which must have also been the year of 
the war between Udayin and Chanda. Because the distance between 
their countries is long, he must have started his march over Avanti © 
a year earlier i.e. in 562 B.C. Four years must have elapsed 
before he got the information about the disappearance of the idol. 
The maid-servant might have kept the idol in her possession for 
five years after the death of Prabhiavati. Thus Prabhavati’s death 
must have taken place in 572 B.C., and she must have become 
a Jaina nun in 573 B.C. If we take her married life to have 
lasted ten years, her marriage must have taken place in 584 B. C. 
At the time of her marriage she must have been thirteen, because 
that was génerally the age of marriage for girls, and because she 
was the chief queen, she must have been the first queen of Udiayin; 
because generally the first queen is made the chief queen. Hence, 
at the time of his marriage with Prabhavati, he must have been 
three to five years senior to her in age, i.e. nearly 18 years old. 


(91) This makes it evident that Chatdg had not become a Jain upto this 
time (i.e. upto 561 B.C. ), ° ; 


(92) There ate specific words for this yearly apology. ‘ Khamavunt 
Chhum”, 


(93) It is a tenet of Jainism that every Jain forgives the trespasses and 
offences of every One in the world on the ParyuSa! day. They say their yearly 
prayers (Pratikraman) after uttermg these apologetic sentences. 

Savva jiva karuth Sasan rasi 1 

Aisi daya bhava mana ullasi 1 

Khamem: savva jiva, savve jiva khamantu me | 

Mittime savva bhiesu, vera majhjha™ na keMai tl 
(94) See f,n, no. 88 above, 


ov Sivadevi - 499 
According to this conclusion, he must have been born between 
598 to 600 B. C.°5. The above is admittedly not a sound method 
of fixing years and dates, but I have acted on the principle that 
something is better than nothing. (That these dates have been 
historically proved to be true, we shall see in the account of 
Sindh-Sauvira ). Thus Udayin was born between 600 to 598 B. C., 
and Prabhavati was born between 597 to 598 B. C. The date 
of her marriage we take to be 584 B.C., and the date of her 
adopting the life of a Jaina nun, 574 B.C. 


In the list of the names of the seven sisters given aboye, 

Padmavati is the second member. But as we have referred to 

Chanda, time and again, in the paragraphs above, 

(2) Sivadevi it would be better to describe here the life of 
the princess who was married with him. 

Both king Chanda and king Srenik are said to have already 
ascended their respective thrones before 568 B. C.°°-°’, King 
Chanda’s death took place on the same night on which Mahavir 
died®® in 527 B.C. Thus“the duration of Chanda’s reign was at 
least 41 years. It is possible that king Chanda might have come 
to the throne a few years earlier than 568 B. C. His reign might 


(95) (Vide C. HL I. pp. 188, and sce further in this volume the account 
of Udayin ). It has been proved later on that Udaym was born m 600 B, C, 
All the dates given above have been more or less proved. 


(96) Because in this year Mahavir had given up his relation with the 
world, and had taken to the hfe of a Jama monk. (See f. n. no. 97 below). 
The year of his death is 527 B, C. He nad acquired Kaivalyagnana 30 yeais 
before his death, and he had led the life of a monk for 12 years; after which 
he acquired Kailvalyagnana. This means that he renounced the world in 527+ 
304+-12=569 B.C. 


(97) It 1s stated on pp. 96 of Kalpa. S. Com. that “Kings like SreMik and 
Chanda—prodyot servec him when he adopted the life of a Jama monk”. He 
became a monk in 569 B. C. (See f. n.» above). So Chatda and Sremk had 
ascended the thrones before 569 B, C. (Sretik 1s proved to have come to 
the throne in 580 B. C.) (Vide his account. We have yet to find out the 
exact date of Chnda’s ascension to the throne.) “ 


(98) For support, vide the account of Chanda in the deseniption 
of Avanti, 
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have lasted 47 years®®, and he must have come to the throne in 
574 B.C. 


We have also proved that Chanda had not accepted Jainism - 
as his faith upto the time when he was made a war-prisoner by 
Udayin in 562 B.C. King Chetak had taken a vow not to give 
his daughter in marriage to any king who was nota Jain. Hence 
we come to the conclusion that Sividevi was married with Chanda 
after 561 B.C. Again, Srenik married with Chillana in 568 B.C. 
and at that time only two daughters of Chetak—Chilland and ~ 
Sujyesta-were unmarried?°°. This means that Sividevi was married 
between 561 and 558 B. C. Possibly in 560 B. C. Now king 
Chanda ascended the throne in 574 B.C., and must not have 
remained unmarried for fifteen years after coming to the throne, 
because usually a king is married at the time of or immediately 
after he comes to the throne. This proves that Chanda had other 
queens before his marriage with Sivadevile?, which means that she - 
was not his chief queen. If Sivaidevi married in 560 B..C., she 
must have been born in 574 B. C., because she must have been 
fourteen by the time of her marriage. In 543 B. C. Chanda placed 
the crown of the kingdom of Vatsa on Udayan’s head in the 
presence of Mahavir, and Sivadevi and Udayan’s mother Mrgiivati 
became Jaina nuns*2, Jt follows therefore that she must have 
been 574-543=31 years old, by this time, 


Her name itself suggests that she must have been the eldest. 
She was married to Nandivardhan?®, the elder brother of 


ne 
eer eee 


(99) Further study reveals that he reigned for 48 years (Vide the account 
of Avanti). 


(100) Vide Bhatateévara B. V. Translation pp. 326. - 


(101) Once there was 
Sivadevi by the power of 
queen from that time, 
of Avant:.) That she 
queens also, 


a great fire in Ujjaini, which was put out by , 
her chastity. She might have been made the chief 
the people also Joved her very much. ( Vide the account 
was made the chief queen, means that there were other 


we 
’ 


(102) See f. n. no. 39 above. 


(103) At the time of his marriage he had not yet ascended the throne. 


mn 
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” Mahavir?°4" Mahavir died in 527 B.C., at the age of 72, 


Hence he must have been born in 526-72=598 B.C. Nandivardhan 
was two or three years his senior, and must 


_, (3) Syestii have been born in 601 B. C. Jyesta must have 


been two or three years his junior in age, and 
‘Must have been born in 599 B. C. Now Prabhivati’s year of birth 
has been fixed as 598-9 B. C. This means that there is a 
difference of a year and a half between their births. 


She was married to king Srenika in 558 B. C., bence she 
(4) Chillana must have been born in 558+14=572 B. C. 


She remained a virgin throughout her life, and was a year' 
(5) Sujyesta and half Chillana’s senior. Hence she must have 
been born in 573-4 B.C. 


She was married to king Satnik of KauSambi. In the account 

of VatsadeSa, we have proved that Satinik was born in 585 B. C. 

and died in 550 B. C., and that Udayan was 

(6) Mrgavati born of Mrgfivati in 557 B. C. (because he 

was seven years old at the time of his father’s 

death ). King Chanda had invaded KauSimbi because he was 

bewitched by the beauty of Mrgavati who must have been thirty 

years old at that time. Hence the year of her birth must have 

been 550-30=580 B. C. In this way the difference between the 

ages of Satinik and Mregiivati was five years which is not much. 

She became a Jaina nun at the age of 37 in 543 B.C. after the 
coronation ceremony of Udayan by the hands of Mahavir. 


If we accept that queen Mrgiivati was born in 580 B. C,, she 
must have been married to Satfnik in 580~-14=566 B. C. when 
Satiinik must have been 19 to 20 years old. Now we know that 


(104) In Kalpa S. Com..it is statod that Trisla, the mother of Nandi- 
vardhan and Mahavir, was a sister of king Chetak. This means that 
Nandivardhan and Jyest& were cousins. In those times, marriages of ay 
must have been: allowed among kshatriyas. This custom prevails ena a 
kshatriyais even to-day. In Ahmedabad, such marriage took place a ee ne 
of richest man (Nagar-sheth) who says that they have descended from kshatriy 
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‘a king marries at the time of, or immediately after he comes ofl 
the throne. Satiinik ascended the throne in 570 B.C. Hence he 
must be married once, before he married Mrgavati, who, conse- 
quently, must not have been made the chief queen immediately 
after her marriage. 


She was married to king Dadhivahan of Atigadesa, the capital ’ 

of which was Champfipuri, where the twelfth Jaina Tirthantkar _ 
Vasuptijya died. The account of the life. of 

(7) Padmavati © Padmivati is given in many Jaina books, but - 
we shall take up incidents from her life which 

are relevant to our history?°%. It is said that when she was - 
pregnant, she had gone to sport in a forest, riding on an elephant 
with the king. The elephant began to run~ wildly due to some 

treason. The king took hold of the branch of a tree on the way. > 
The queen was pregnant and she could not doso. The elephant’ 
ran with the queen on its back a great distance. King Dadhivahan 
returned to the city, but the queen was taken to a distant and 
strange country by the elephant}°*, Later on, she gave birth to 
a son in a safe place. This son became famous with the name 
of Karkandu1°?, He became the ruler of the territory in which he 
was born, and later on invaded Atigade$a. Thus the father and 
son, Dadhivéhan and Karkandu, not knowing the relation between 
them, waged war against each other, and one of them would have 
been killed by the other, if Padmiivati, who had by this time 
taken to the life of a Jaina nun, had not by chance come on the 
Scene of war and informed and convinced them that they were 
father and son. They embraced each other and returned to their 
Tespective countries. Jaina books here have committed a mistake*°® 


(105) Vide pp. 102-6 of BharateSvara B, V. Translation. 
(106) Vide the account af Chedi-deSa for further information. 

; (107) Vide the account of Chedi-deSa and thé foot notés given there; 
Kaia=a hand, Kandu=itching. His hands were constantly itching and so he 
was called Karkandu by the people. We shall know Jatef on his real name 
in the account of Chedi-deéa, - ” 


: (108) We shall notice this mistake in the account of the life of kitg 
_ Karkandu in the description of the Chedi!, dynasty. ; . 
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and have stated that king Dadhivaihan gave up his kingdom and 
. retired into tke forest. I believe that he remained on the throne 
for some years. After a few years king Satinmk of Vatsa had 
invaded his country and plundered Champanagari. We know the 
result of the war, which has already been described. All the above 
details are taken from Jaina books. 


King Satinik plundered and destroyed Champfanagari in 
556 B. C. ag proved in the foregoing pages. Hence king Dadhi- 
vihan-must have died within a short time after that i.e. in 
555 B. C. He must have fought against Karkandu in 559 or 
560 B. C., when Karkandu must at least have been 18 to 20 
years old. So he must have been born in 559+18=577; also this 
must be the year of the separation of Dadhivihan and Padmavati. 
Padmiivati must have at least been sixteen years old when she 
was pregnant. Hence she must have been born in 557+16=593 B.C. 


We have tried in foregoing pages to fix the dates of the 
births, deaths, and of many other events in the lives of these 
seven daughters. Let us now arrange them as follows:— 


Roar LER TOMI NERUET OTTERS PRES SY OPE DE ENE ETT EEE OI OE PO I ESE IY OE I ITO OEP NT PE 
No, No. Name Birth Death Duration Married with 
according of life whom and the 
to seniority year of marriage 
5 a 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2  Prabhavati 598B.C. 573B.C. 25 With Udayin 


: of Sindh in 
585 B.C. 

2.5 Siva 244B.C, became a 31 With Chanda 

r Jaina nun of Avanti in 
543 B.C. 560 B. C. 


(109) We shall see whether there 1s any place for correction in this 
matter nm the account of king Karkandu. 


(110) In “Jaina Sahitya Lekhsangraha” pp. 79. the orde: of names is 
different « (1) Prabhavati, (1) Padmavati, Gii) Mrgavati, (.v) Siva, (v) Jyesta 
(vi) Sujyesta, (vu) Chillana. The author has stated no reason for alranging 
pames in this order, We have stated enough reasons for ou order of names, 


head 


132 King Chetak’s death and the end of his dynasty Chaptet. 


3 1  Jyesea 600 B.C. became a Not With Nandi- 
Jaina nun known vardhan 'pri- 


2 nce of Ksha- 
triyakund in 
586 B. C. 

4 7 Chillani 572B.C. —do— 44 With Srenik 
in 528 B.C. of Magadh 

in 558 B.C. 
5 6 Sujyesti 573 BC. —do— 21 Remained a: 
in 552 B.C. virgin through- 


out her life. 


6 4 Mregiivati 580 B.C. —do— 37 With Satinik 
in 543 B.C. of Vatsa in 
566 B. C. - 


7 3  Padmivati 593 B.C. -do— 17 With Dadhi- 
, 576 B.C." vaihan of 
Angadesa in - 
579 B. C. 
Looking to the names of the kings with whom these princesses 
were married, we shall be able to affirm that kings gave their 
daughters in marriage to kings of distant countries. . 


_ the youngest daughter of Chetak, (Chillandi) was married 

to Srenik of Magadh. She had given birth to three sons, (1) 
- _ Kunik (2) Halla, and (3) Vihalla. Kunik was 
* a - ae the heir to the throne, while the other two 
dynasty were given a bracelet and an elephant of gods, 
named Sechanak. Kunik, thus had no reason 

fo envy his brothers, because compared to the kingdom of 
Magadh, which he got, his brothers’ gifts were just nothing. 
Even if he was envious he could not have been able to take 
by force those gifts from his brothers. But no sooner did he 
ascend the throne, than he ordered Halla and Vihalla to hand 
Over that Sechanak (elephant) to him under the pretext that it 


(111) whether it is proper to make any change with regatd to this date, 
We shall discuss in the account of Chedi-deéa. a . 
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was required for his son Udayan (Udayaéva) to ride over it!2®, Halla 
and Vihalla ran away with the elephant to Chetak, their mother’s 
father. Kunik. sent a message to Chetak that either he should 
hand over the two brothers and the elephant to him, or he should 
prepare for war. The brave king Chetak accepted the latter 
alternative and a bloody warfare began between them?25, Kunik 
had thought it easy to conquer Chetak, but actually found it 
next to impossible. He thought that it was impossible for him 
to defeat them, as long as they had in their possession the 
elephant of gods. He decided to obtain or kill the elephant by 
deceit. He ordered his soldiers to dig a ditch in the middle 
of the field of battle, filled it with live coals, and then began 
the fight. Halla and Vihalla rode into the forefront over the 
elephant, who saw the ditch full of live coals. He lifted the princes 
with his trunk and after gently placing them on the ground 
plunged himself into the fire and died. 


At this time, gods came down from heaven and carried 
away both the princes to that place, where Mahivir was staying. 
They were deeply impressed by his preachings, renounced the 
world, and accepted the life of Jaina monks. The battle between 
Chetak and Kunik continued. Chetak, as I have stated before, 
was a very skilful archer who never missed his aim, But he 
thought it better to starve himself to death by a vow of not 
eating and drinking, than to kill his daughter’s son for the sake 
_of a kingdom?**. He plunged himself in a well and died. Some 
are of the opinion that he was killed by Kunik while fighting**®. 
This event took place in 525 B. C. 

As king Chetak had no son, his kingdom of Vaisali wae 
annexed to the empire of Magadh by Kunik. 


(112) This was due to the instigation of the daughter of king Viduratha 
of Kosal, 

(113) Vide pp. 263. “‘Purdtattva” Vol. 1. 

(114) “Jain Sahitya Lekh Sangraha, Vide pp. 74, f. m. no. 2 It is stated 
- therein that {his was cucide. Chelak who was devoutly religidus, was not 
likely to commit suicide. He brought himself to death for a noble purpose, 


(115) Vide pp. 75, Jam Sahitya L. 5. 
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Thus Chetak’s death took place in 525 B. C. We have 
already proved that his eldest daughter was born in or about 
600 B. C. Hence he himself must have been born not later than 
616 B. C. Thus the duration of his life would be 616 ~ 525=91 
years. That all the kings respected him, might have partly been 
due to his seniority over them in age. Of course his high family 
was the greater reason. 


‘Thus with death of Chetak ended his dynasty and the 
independence of VaiSali in 525 B. C.228, 


(8) MAGADH 


The empire of Magadh was the most powerful of all the 
kingdoms of that time. We get more information about its rulers, 
their lives and historical events in connection with them, than 
we get about any other kingdom. Each king deserves a chapter. 
They were emperors of the whole of India. Their lives will be 
described in special chapters devoted to them. 


Of the many families and dynasties that- ruled over Magadh, 
Sigunig was the first. The kings of this dynasty were formerly 
the kings of Kasi and then became the kings of Magadh. They 


were succeeded by the kings of the Nanda, and then the Maurya 
dynasties. 


I shall first finish off the accounts of the other countries, 
and then devote myself to the account of Magadh. °* é 
(9) BANG 


There were many small kingdoms in this country. Over them 
all, was the power of the emperors of Magadh. No further details 
are available about them, 


(10) KUSASTHAL™’; MAHAKOSAL; ANGA. 
KuSasthal etymologically means a region in which grass 
grows in great quantities. Vidarbha has an exactly opposite mean- 


-(116) Vide pp. 35. EB. H. L 3rd. ed. 


(117) For the meaning of these words vide previous pages of this book, 
- footnotes No, 26-27~41~51-52 Chapter III, 
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ing. It means a region in which no grass grows??s, Politically 
Kuéasthal and Vidarbha formed parts of one kingdom. Sometimes 
they were also ruled by independent kings. 
Meanings of these These were the only two names in use in 
very old time. But in the time with which we 
are concerned “ MahakoSal” was also in use. In Jaina books we 
get yet another name “Angadega”. 


MahakoSal means a “ large country”. (Mahd-large, and 
Kofal=Ko8al country). That MahakcSal was the name given 
to a larger country means that there was a country with a smaller 
area, and it must have been called Kofal. This KoSal was a 
country in northern India and we have already given an account 
of it in the previous pages of this book (Pp. 72-90). Because 
Ko%al was ini the north, it might have been called North Koéal, 
and because Mahfkosal was in the south, it might have been 
called South Kofal. From the view pot of area, North KoSal 
can be called KofSal and south Kosal can be called Mahiakoéal. 


I have not yet known the meaning of the word AngadeSa. 


Just as the boundaries of this country differed at different 
times, so it had different capitals at different times. Champanagari 
was its capital in the 6th century B. C.7*9. We can get some idea 


(118) It is stuted in Cunnmgham’s “Ancient Geography of India”, that 
Betar or Vidarbha was calld South Ko&al im the tame of Buddha. 

Vi=Without, darbha=a kind of grass. Vidarbha=a country where no 
gtass grows, 

KuSa=a kind of grass, aa atk KuSasthal=a country in which 
much grass grows. 

Thus the etymological meanings of ‘Vidarbha and KuSasthal are opposite. 
How can they be the names of the same country? It would be proper to 
say that KoSal was divided mto two parts, one in which grass grew profusely 
(eastern portion which was therefore called KuSasthal ), and one im which 
grass was scarce (western portion which was therefore called Vidarbha). 

(119) It mtist have been situated at the place, where now 1s found the 
rock-inscription of Rupnath m the province of Jubbulpore im C. P. For 
further information vide the account of emperor PriyadarSm, and previous 


page of this book, 
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about the area of Mahakoéal, if we identify the Central’ Provinces 
of to-day with KuSasthal, and Berar with Vidarbha. For a 
detailed study the reader is referred to the map of India given in 
the foregoing pages and the footnotes given, to explain the numbers 
put on it. 
Historians of to-day have come to the conclusion that Anga 
deSa consisted of the province of Bhagalpur in Bengal. This’ ' 
assertion is not supported by any of the ancient 
a we ei books. They might have come to this conclu- 
Genesee sion, because in the above-mentioned region 
is a town named Champiipuri, and because 
Champpuri was the name of the capital of Anga~defa, They 
forget the fact that the year in which Champipuri which was 
re-built by Kunik was 524 B. C.22°, while the Champapuri, which 
was the capital of Atga-deSa, was a much older city, and was 
brought to ruins by Satanik of KanSambi in 556 B, C.2°%. In 
short, these two Champiipuris are different from each other, were 
situated on different places, and existed and flourished in different 
times?2?, 


I have explained above, how the situation of AngadeSa is © 
located wrongly, on account of the confusion 
Chedidega and Chedi about two Champapuris. I now shall clear out 
dynasty below another mistake of the same type. ; 


The country??®, with the account of which we are concerned 


(120) i we gtant that the Champapuri built by Kutik was the same — 
as ChaMpapuri which 1s now in Bengal, we shall have to believe that it 
was newly built and not on the rums of an .old city of that name. If we 
aha that Kuthk re-built Champapuri which was plundered and almost 

estroyed by king Satdmk, we shall have to admit that it was in Mahakoéal. 

; It is ae certain, at which of these two places ChaMpapuri stood in those 
mes. It *S more probable that it might have been in KuSasthal as I have 
explamed in the account of Kausambi. = .. 

(121) Vide pp. 110 and pp. 131 and f, n. No. 120 of this book, above. 

(122) This old ChaMpapuri ‘was brought to earth in 556 B. C. King 


Kunik rebuilt it after thirty or thirty-two years, 
(123) See £, n. No. 129 below, : 


Once the word meant a combination of Anga, 
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here, was oncé?* under the rule of the kings of Chédi dynasty; 


and hente it was called ChédideSa, though its original namé was 
Mah@kosal. I shall give details in the account of Chedi dynasty, 
dnd here I shall give only a short note on it. 


_ The countries of Anga, VamSa and Kaling were situated 
néar one another. Atga was in the extreme west and Kalitg in 
the extreme east, and VamSa was in the middle. I am of the 
opinion that thig Vain§a was called Chedi in ancient times, though 
both the names wefe in use since very old times; and though I 
have almost no evidence to put forth to the effect, that both the 
narhes belong to one and the same country, or they were the 
names given to the same country at different times, But looking 
to the description of their boundaries??®, we can affirm, that they 
might have been the names of the same country. At the time 
about which we are writing, Dadhivihan was the king of Afiga- 
deSa, while if we take them to bé separate coutitties**°, we do 
riot know who ruled over Chedi and Kaliig at the same time; 
but we know that, Karkandu™? ascended the throne after this 
king—whose name we do hot know,-died. We have proved above 
that Karkandu was the son of king Dadhivahah. Thus all these 
three countries were brought under the rule of the same kings, 
dnd they were together called “‘ Trikaling ”**°. Because Karkandu 


s 


(124) The king of the Chedi dynasty ruled over this province during the 
4rd and the 9th centuries A. D. (For futther information vide the account of 


Chedi dynasty ). 
(125) Vide the account of Chedi dynasty. 
(126) See f.n. no. 148 below. 


(127) See f.n. no, 107 above, for the reason why this name was given 
to it. For the real name vide the account of Chedi dynasty and further in 


- this chapter. 


(128) In the word “Trikalng” Kaling is the principal word, The = . 
Kaliig was also the ruler of the two neighbouring countries. These ae — 
combined together were called Trikaling. This means that the eword Trikaling 


ountries. 
means a combination of any three countries and not the same three c 


Ched: and Kaling (1m the time 
19 
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ruled on Chedi, his dynasty was given the name of Chedi dynasty. 

Thus, Chedi-deSa1*® is a very old name of a particular region, 

while Chedi dynasty is of a comparatively much later origin. This 

dynasty began in the 6th century B..C. when Karkandu was. on 

the throne. Thus Chedi-deéa and Chedi dynasty are not so closely 

connected with each other as to represent one country, ruled by‘ 
-one dynasty throughout, for a very Jong time. 


Atga-defa consisted of the great part of the Central Provinces, 
while Chedi-deSa or VamSa-de8a consisted of the modern districts 
of Bilaspur, Raipur, Udepur, Chhattisgadh?*°, southern portion of © 
the state of Rewa2*1 and Sohandgpur. The capital of Anga- 


deSa was Champfpuri, while the capital of VamSa-deSa was 
Kaiichanpur?®?, ; 


of king Karkatdu ). At another time it consisted of Kaling, Chola‘and Pandya 
(in the time of Kharvel), Still another time it represented the combination 


of Kaling, Bang (Samtat) and the coastal portion of Burma. (Vide the 
account of Kaling). 


£ 


(129) Mr. Dey in his A. I. states that Triputl is the ancient name of 
Jubbalpore in Central Provinces. It was also called Chedi. This means that 
Central Provinces were once called ChédideSa. 


J. B. A. S. pp. 15 (According to Colonel Todd, Chanderi in Malva, was the 
capital of Sigsupal who was put to death by Krsna. Mr. Fuhrer ( quoting from 
Dey’s A. I. pp. 14) states that Dehal Mandal is the ancient ChedideSa. 


(130) In the mtroduction Pp, IX of “Ancient Eras” by Sir Cunningham it 
is stated that Boramdevy which was the capital of the district of Chhattisgadh 
(Mahkosal) was also the capital of Chedidega or Kalchitries. In J. B. AS. pp 
257 it is stated that the name of the region which is near the eastern ( it 
should be western) boundary line of Bhojlat or Avanti was called Chedi. 
(Vide pp. 35 of Dr. D. R. Bhatdarker’s “Sabhaparva and ASoka” m which it 
is stated that the eastern boundary line of Chedi and Pulind embraced each other. 


(131) Vide pp. 14 of Dey’s A. I. Chedidega included within its precincts 
the southern portion of Bundelkhatda and northern portion of Jubbalpore. In 
the time of Gupta kings, the capital was Kalinger (Rew4). Tripuri was another 


name cf Chedi (vide f. n. no. 129 above, and the account of Kaling for my 
opinion). 


(132) BharateSvar B. V. pp. 103, 
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We possess the chronological lists of the names of the kings 
of Kasi, KoSal and Vatsa. We know the names. of the founders 
of the dynasties which ruled over them. We 
know the names of the six generations of kings 
who ruled over them before 6th century B.C. 
‘Unfortunately, we have no such wealth of information about 
Aiga-deSa. Only Jaina books supply some details’**. At a certain 
time king Ranvir’s son Dadhivahan ruled over it. Looking to the 
description given about him in these books, this Dadhivihan must 
have been the same individual as the Dadhivahan about whom 
we are going to write here. 


The family of 
Dadhivahan 


In the account of KaSi we have stated that the twenty-third 
Jaina Tirthankar’s, Parsvanith’s father ASvasen was the king of 
Kasi, and that ParSvakumar?** was married to the daughter of 
king Prasenjit of KuSasthal. This means that the name of the 
king who ruled over KuSasthal in the 8th century B. C. was 
Prasenjit. Now six generations of kings have been found to have 
ruled over Kasi, KoSal, Magadh and Vatsa from the 8th century 
B. C. to 6th century B. C. Naturally, we come to the conclusion 
that the king Dadhivahan who was ruling over Kn&asthal in the 
sixth century B.C. must have been the sixth king from the first 
king Prasenjit (who ruled in the 8th century B.C. )**°, 


We do not know anything else about Prasenjit except that 
he was the father-in-law of ParSvanath. Of course, I was once 
of the opinion that this Prasenjit must have been the same who 


~ (133) Ibid pp. 107. 
(134) ParSvanath was the name given to this Titthankar after he attamed 
galvation. Before he had renounced this world, and before his marriage, he 
“ was called ParSvakumar. I have used this word here in this sense. 


(135) The list may be arranged as follows:— . 
(1) Prasenjit 


(2) 33 

ie (3) ”» 
4) 5 
(5) Ratvir 


(6) Dadhivahan, 
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erected the Prasenjit pillar in Bharhut-stipa which is -near 
Champfpuri?®** in KuSasthal. But as I have already stated, I-had 


, to change my opinion on account of further 
Short notes on 


their lives 2 
second, third, and the fourth-kings. We know 


only the name of the fifth king, and we have given it, (Razvir). 
Dadhivihan must.have succeeded him. We know some details 
about Dadhivahan, which are given below. 


study. We do not get even the names of the 


He had three queens. The name of the chief queen was ; 


Abhayadevi?®’, the name of the second was Padmavati or Padma- 


devi#®®, and the name of the third was | 


Dadhivahan Dharini?*®, This makes it clear that Padméavatt 
was surely not the chief queen. Padmavati might | 

have been married to Dadhivaihan five years after Abhayadevi was 
married to him. Hence the difference between the ages of Dadhi- 
vahan and Padmiivati, must have been eight to ten years instead- 
of the normal difference of two to five years. We know that 
Padmiivati was born in 593 B.C. (Vide the previous pages of 
this book for the list of the names of the seven sisters and their 
ages ). Hence Dadhivahan must have been born in 601-603 B. C.” 


We also know that king Dadhivahan died in 556 B.C. i.e. he, 


died at the age of 603-556=47. If we grant that he might have 
come to the throne at the age of fifteen, his reign must have 
lasted for thirty-two to thirty-four years. 


_ We need not enter into details about all the incidents in the 
life of Dadhivahan. We may only note here, that he had to be 


(136), Because ChaMpapuri will have to be located near the rock—inscription 
of Rupnath. (I shall discuss this in details in the, account of emperor Priyadarsin). 


This is a good instance of the mistakes committed due to similarity of 
names). Bhathut 1s just near the Rupndth rock-inscription. 


(137) Bharategvar B. V, pp. 103. 


(138) Some information about this queen“is ‘given:in the previous pages 
of this volume, 


(139) Details about the life of this queen aie given in the previous pages 


of this volume. 


aN 


~ 
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separated for good from Padméivati, with whom he had gone’ to 
sport in a garden on an elephant, that he had to wage war with 
his own son (who had become the ruler of Chedi at that time ) 
and that the father and the son were prevented from killing each 
other by the accidental ariival of Padmiivati who had become a 
Jaina nun}*°. After some years, when Satanik of KauSambi invaded 
Anga, Dadhivahan’s death took place. His queen Dharini was 
imprisoned with her daughter Vasumati by Satanik who started 
on his journey back to his country with him. Dharm committed 
suicide on the way to keep in tact her chastity, when some 
officers of Saténik tried to rape her. Vasumati was sold to a 
merchant of KauSfimbi?*?. The merchant gave her. the name of 
Chandanbala. She became a Jaina nun by the hands of Mahivir 
himself. Such in short, 1s the account of Dadhivahan. 


The dynasty of Dadhivéhan ended with him. Though Karkandu 
was his son, yet he had to adopt the race and family names of 
the king whom he succeeded, and give up hig 
own, because such was the custom prevailing at 
that time. Thus, though he was the son of the 
king of Anga, yet, because he ascended the throne of Chedi, his 
name is included in the list of Chedi dynasty. We shall describe’ 
his life in the account of ChedideSa. I shall give here some details 
about his birth, because these details are also connected with the 
lives of Dadhivihan and Padméavati. 

We know how the elephant ran away madly with the pre- 
gnant queen Padmiaivati on his back. After running over a great 
distance, he stopped near the hermitage of an ascetic. Padmivati 
got down and stated her condition before the ascetic, who was 
very kind-hearted by nature. The ascetic showed her the way to 
Dantpur?*?, and told her that it would be easy for her to reach 


The end of the 
dynasty 


(140) Vide further pages of this book and f. n. no, 143 infra, 

(141) I have not mentioned this detail before-hand because it was not 
necessaty. 

(142) Dantpur might have either been the capital of a small kingcéom at 
the foot of Vidhya mountams, or it might have been a small kingdom situated 


between Angadesa and, VamgadeSa, 
? 


s 
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Champ@puri from there. Padmiivati started on her way to Dantpur. 


On the way she met a Jaina nun, and told her everything in 
details. The nun told her that this world was full of illusion, and 
that the human body was to perish in the end. Padmiivati felt a 
strong desire to renounce the world, and became a nun herself 
under her preceptorship. Her pregnaticy began to be more and 
more manifest day by day. She had not told the nun anything 
about this. When, however, she came to know of her pregnancy, 
she was angry and asked her the reason why she had made a 
secret of it. Padmavati replied that she would not have accepted 
her as her pupil, had she told her this, and that her condition would . 
have been miserable without her protection in a strange ‘country 
like that. The nun was a practical woman, and arranged for 
privacy upto the time of delivery. After due time, a son was born, 
who was brought up by her upto the necessary age for leaving 
him alone. Then she put some signs?4? on the child’s body for 
future recognition, and left him in a cemetery. 


The keeper of the cemetery saw the child and gave to his 
wife who had no children. When the child was eight years old, 
and was playing with other children in the street, he was seen. 
by two Jaina monks who were passing on the way. They were - 
talking between themselves that whoever will cut the bamboo 
on the opposite side of that road, will become a king in future. 
This was heard by the child and a brahmin child—friend of his.145 _ 
They at once ran and cut the bamboo and began to fight. One 
said that he would be king and the second said that he would. 


(143) It 1s stated that a ring was put on her fingers: but this is not 
possible because no Jama nun ever puts on any ornament of any metal, not 
to talk of gold. Itis possible that she might not have become a nun upto this time. 


(144) The country might have possibly been given the name of VaiNéa due 


to this incident; or it might have been given that name, because the growth 
of bamboos (VamSa=bamboo) in it was excessive. 


(145) This proves that there was nothing like untouchability in ancient 
times; (The man who is the keeper of a cemetery 1s always a chatdal, who ' 
's now considered an untouchable). Otherwise a child of a brahmin would not 
bave been allowed to play with the child of a chandal, 


t 
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The guardians and parents of these two children approached the 
king for the settlement of the quarrel, the statement of which 
excited much Jaughter in the court. The king laughingly delivered 
the judgement that Karkandu?4® would have to give a village to 
the brahmin child, when he would become king. The people of 


. the town began to tease Karkandu and his guardian, and mockingly 


demanded a -village from them. Being tired of this, they left 
Dantpur. On their way they halted at Kafichanpur**’ which was 
a large city. Exactly at this time, the king of this city died 
leaving no son behind him, and the ministers were in search of 
a man who was fit to become a king. They saw Karkandu and 
_were thoroughly impressed by his appearance. They placed him 
on an elephant and crowned him king. From thence Karkandu 
became the king of Kafichanpur which was the capital of 


_ Chedi?#8, No sooner did the brahmin family of Dantpur hear 


this news, than they came there to get a village from Karkandu. 
These brahmins told the brahmins of Kafichanpur that Karkandu 
was born of parents who belonged to the caste of untouchables. 
The brahmins were furious when they heard this, but they heard 


- 


(146) See f, n. no. 107 above. This child’s whole body was constantly 
itching, and he was constantly scratching his body with his nails. People 
therefore called him Karkandu, (This 1s one more instance of the peculiar 
habit of Jama writers who always gave a characteristic name to a person, 
over and above his real name. I have discussed this habit of theirs in details 
in the previous pages of this book. Srenik, SaMprati, Kutik are names of 


this type). 


(147) This proves that Dantpur and Kanchanpur are cities belonging to 
different kingdoms, Kanchanpur was in Kaling, and Dantpur was in Vamga, 
or Dantpur might have been the name of a region which now forms a part 
of Oresa. (of. f. n. no, 142), In short, Orissé. might have been included 


with Kalmg at a later date, but it formed a separate kingdom in ancient 


times. They were then separate kingdoms (vide C. H. 1. pp. 601). “Early lite: 
rature however distinguishes the Kalingas from Odris or natives of Orssa 
(meanmg hereby that the Odras people wnbabiting the provinces of Orissa did 
not probably belong to Kalimng) (what else can 11 be then?). The reply 1S 
quite simple, to VamSade&a, between the countries of Anga and Kaling. 


(148) ‘Tins mistake 1s clear because 'Anga and Chedi are different countries. 


~ 
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a voice from the sky saying that “rio man is low or high because 
he is born in a particular family. It is his actions that make hit 
high or low. Karkandu might belong to any family, but he deserves — 
to be respected because he has becorhe a king”. The brahiins | 
were appeased. King Karkandu also duly respected them and 
ordered that all the chandals ( untouchables ) of the city were to 
be uplifted and included in the brahmin caste. These new brahmins 
were given the name of Janahyamd Dvij?*9, while the original 
brahmins were called only “ Dvijs”. Then Karkandu jokingly 
said to the members of the brahmin family of Dantpur to go to _ 
king Dadhivahan to ask for a village. Poor, simple brahmirs! 
They approached king Dadhivihan and told him the message. 
Dadhivahan sent a reply to the effect that he would give a village 
to these brahmins after killing Karkanau on the field of battle, 
He acted thiis because he was told that Karkandu was borin of 
a chandal family, and again because he was an independetit’ 
king; he was not in any way bound to do as the king of Chedi 
told or ordered him to do. The brahmins delievered this message 
to Karkandu who on hearing it, began to shake with fury. He 
marched with an army upto the outer precincts of Champipuri 
and challenged Dadhivahan to a battle. His mother Padmévati, 
who had become a nun as we have already stated, came to know 


~ 


(149) Vide pp. 104 of BharateSvar B. V. ‘Translation. “Dadhivahan’s sbn 
Karkatdu converted the Vasi Chandalds of Vatdh@nak into Brahmins”. 


I have two explanations to offer about this:— 


(i) Are these new brahmms in any way connected to Goad and Sarasvat 
brahmins ? It is just possible that these Goad and Sarasvat brahmins might 
aay @ their origin here, because these brahmins are called “’Tapodhan” in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, and in many other places; and ate considered to be low types of 
brahmins by other brahmins. The word “Goad” has degenerated into “Garoda” - 
in Kathiawai. These “Goad’’ (Garoda) brahmins act as preceptors to lowet 
castes he hindu society to-day. If this is a fact, then the ongin of Goad 
brahmins must be Central Provinces or a part of Orissa, and not Bengal 
(cf. f. n. no. 129-130 etc. above ys (13) These people are also known by the 
name of “Vatdhanak” while a race named “Vatkdtak” ruled over the Central . 
Provinces during the 4th and 5th century of Christian Era. It is possible that 
these names with similar sounds might have some connection with each other. 
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of this dreadful development of affairs™®°, and arrived on the 
scene of battle. She convinced (by the signs on Karkandu’s body) 
both’ of them that they were father and son. Dadhivahan then 
made Karkandu enter his city in full pomp and procession. After 
some time Karkandu returned to his own country?®?. - 


_ Thus ended the dynasty of Dadhivahan, after whose death, 
* AfigadeSa was annexed to the empire of Kaliig by Karkandu, 
and thus was formed the kingdom of Trikaling. 


(150) This happened twenty years after Padmavati had become a nun. It 
is possible that she might have acquired the power to know before-hand the 
events to happen in future, due to her leading an ascetic kind of life. Else 
‘she might have been informed of this, during her travelling from one place to 
another. I believe that she might have acquired the power to know future events. 


(151) Vide pp. 105 BharateSvar. B. V- Trans: pp. 105. “Now Karkandu 
became the ruler of two countries and was called the king of Kaling”’ (But 
we know, that several years after this battle bad taken place, Dadhivahan 
fought against Saténik who had invaded Champapuri. This proves that Karkandu 
had not become the ruler of AngadeSa, otherwise the king ofa small kingdom 
like Vatsa, might have thought twice before raising his head against him. 
We shall discuss all this in detail in the account of Ched:)- 
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Chapter VI 


Accounts of the kingdoms ( contd. ) 


Synopsie:—(17) Dhankatak:-Its real name was Bennakatak; 
distinction between two different rivers, both named Benna—lIts 
capital Bennatatnagar which was a fine sea-port—Significance 
of the word Amaravati—New light on Amaravats stuba—Refu- 
tation of the opinion held by some historians that Sungbhrtya 


dynasty or Kanva dynasty had any connection with this country—_ 


laforenation about the region over which kings of Katva dynasty 
ruled. 


(12) Audhra—Ii és described as a separate country. 

(13) Kalitig:—Definitions of Kaling, Trikaling Chedi-desa 
and Chedi dynasty—Their relation to one another and the 
curcumstances under which its founder was born—Determination 


of the tume in which Chedi dynasty was founded—An account, 


of the life of king Karkatdu op Meghvahan—More doscussion 
about his dynasty—A short account of Kanchanpur and -the 
gold wdol—A chronological Jost of the nainés of kings of Chedt 


dynast y—More light on the gold idol—Accounts ‘of the lives :of 
Chedi kings other than Karkandu. 


(14) Avanti—New and important information about its 
different names at different times, and about its different capitals— 
More details about U jiawmi—Confusion of the events of the hfe 
of Bhoj of Kanoy with the events of the life of Bhoj of 
Uij aint, because they were cofitemporaries—Explanation of -the 
different names of the capital and its historical account. 
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(11) DHANEKATAK ( BENNAKATAK ) 


Of the sixteen ‘countries that I have undertaken to describe, 
Andhra and Dhankatak were considered to be- Anarya (uncivilized) 
countries. But this division of countries into Arya (civilized) and 
Anjitya is based on civilization and culture in a -country, both 
of which increase and decrease ‘at different times in ‘the same 
country. There were times when both these cotintries were higlily 
‘civilized and cultured. They ‘were as much civilized as other 
-countries at the time with which we are concerned. 


In chapter III] we have stated the boundary of this country 
from the geographical point of view. It encircled within its pre- 
cincts the major portion of the region which lies 
in the west between ‘the rivers Godavari, and 
Krsna. To be exact, in the north was the 

river Godavari, in the south was the rivulet named Gundikama, 
in the east the straight line that can be drawn between the cities 
_of Varangul and Karnul, and in the west the Arabian sea. 


Its boundary and its 
real name 


We have stated that in the south was only a rivulet natned 
*Gundikima. But the flow of the-Krsna river became so broad 
near its mouth that it formed a delta which was extremely fertile, 
and needed no water supply from Gundik&mé, the name of which 
was stated above to give to the reader exact’ details about the 
southern boundary line. ° 


Historians have given the name of Dhankatak? to this country 
on the strength of Bauddha books. But this is a misleading word. 
The real word must have been Ben-katak (or Benfkatalk)?. I 
give following reasons for this:—The river Krsna has been given 
the name of Ben& in ancient books like Mahabharat and Ramayana. 


(1): This has been taken directly from the Bauddha books by the historians, 
I request linguistic experis to study the script of these books again and find 
out the truth. 


(2) Ben’-Katak, Bena=niver Krsna; Katak=a region surrounding. Bena- 
katak= the region round which river Bena 1s fowing. See the paragraph above 
in connection with this, ‘ 


. 
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The word “Katak” means “Surrounding’’*. So “Bena-katak” means 
“the region surrounding the river Ben&” or the country watered 
by the river Beni. This description applies exactly to the country 
with the account of which we are here concerned. 


I shall now draw the reader’s attention to another mistake 
committed by some historians. On account of this mistake they 
have fixed up a capital for this country which was never the 
capital of this country. (We shall discuss this in detail later on ). 
Again, there are rivers in the neighbourhood of the river Krsna, 
the names of which resemble in sound the word “Benai’*. The 
names of these rivers have misled several historians, because these . 
rivers flow near one another and have names with similar sounds. 
We know that the other name of river Krsn& is Bena; similarly 
the names of two tributaries of the Godiivari are Bain (Ganga) 
and Pain (Ganga). Pranhit, again, is the name of the river which. 
is formed by their confluence, which meets ‘the river Godfvari® 
near the famous city of Chinur. These Bain and Pain might have 
been taken together to be called Benn& by the historians who 
have stated as the capital of Dhankatak, a town which is situated _ 
between these two rivers*, because this town happens to possess 


(3) See f. n. no. 2 abovee 


‘ 


” 


(4) The river on which KaSi—Bena@res is situated is called Vatarasl; 
sometimes it is also called Vena or Vana, 


River Yamuna has also two tributaries named Vena, and Reta. Two 
tributaries of river Godavari (described in the paragraph above) are also named 


“together Bena. Hence there are many rivers, the names of which are same‘as’ 
or similar to Bena, 


(5) None of these rivers is called either Vella or Bena. How; then, cam 
we call the name of Benakatak to the region surrounding them ? 


(6) Scholars are of the opmion that Amaravati was the capital of Dhan- 
katak (Vide £. n. no. 11 below, and the patagraph connected with it), None 
of the ancient books states that this Amardvati was the same as Chinur, 
and scholars have given no evidence in support of their statement, that both _ 
these are the names of the same city. The sources of these two rivets are in 


Berir and they might have fixed up modern Umaravati, which is near Nagpur, ; 
as Amardavati, the capital of this country. : 
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. - Indus, 


remains of an ancient city. Now these ruins may represent any 
ancient city,: because there are so many places in this region 
which possess remains of ancient cities, because. this region was 
ruled by powerful kings in ancient times. It is not reasonable to 
fix up a town as the capital of an ancient country, just because 
it possesses remains of an ancient city. 


As I have stated above, Benikatak was _the real name of 
this country. I have also stated its boundary. 


; No information is available as to what was the real name 
of its capital, but Jaina books supply a characteristic or symbolic 
name according to the habit of Jaina writers 
to give characteristic or symbolic names to 
persons and places’. The name given by them’ 
is Bennatat-nagar, (Ben=River Krsna, tat=bank, nagar=city 1. e. 
a city which is on the bank of the river Benna). This was a 
very flourishing port with a fine harbour on the east coast of the 
Indian Peninsula, in the 6th. century B. C. Ships from various 
foreign countries anchored in its harbour for trade purposes. It 
had a strongly built harbour which protected ships from storms’ 
in the sea. Bennatat-nagar had a situation similar to London, 
which is on the river Thames, and which, though many miles 
away from sea®, is called a port, while it is free from the danger 
of sea storms, or similar to Hamburg on the river Elb in 
Germany. It was twenty-five miles away from sea, on the river 
Benna. Numerous ships from Magadh entered the nver Benna 
after voyaging through the river Ganges, the Bay of Bengal, 
and the coast-line of Kaliig, and the harbour of Vizigi—pattan 
(Government of India are planning to develop this harbour). 
Then these ships circled round the cape which is near the place, 


What are the facts 
abont it 2 


(7) Vatsa-pattan, Deva-pattan, etc., vide f,n, no. 1 Chapter V. 


(8) Calcutt on the Hugi, Broach on the Narmada, and Karachi on the 
are also similarly situated—many miles ‘away from the sea proper. 
Though Bombay 1s not situated on any river, 1t may be cited as a port of 
similar nature, because its harbour is a ditch on the east, while the sea 
proper 1s in its west, to safeguard the steamers from the seastorms (see 


pbove paragraphs). 
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where this fiver flows into sea, and landed the goods on :the ~ 
‘toast, just. as the steamers from western countries at present, 
have to circumscribe a circle, southwards, to enter the harbour 
of Bombay, which is in the east. Thus Benna-tathagar was a 
great business and trade centre. The famous king Srenik, son 
of king Prasenjit, had come to Bentiatat-nagar?° by the -route 
described above, in the first quarter of 6th century B. C. when . 
he had quarrelled with his father. He had stayed in the city for 
two years and a half, and had then returned to Magadh to 
ascend the throne. (The father’s house of the mother of .Abhay- ~- 
kumar, son and prime—minister of Srenik, was in this city). It 
might have been now clear to the reader that “Betindtat-hagar 
was as prosperous and flourishing as at present London, Bombay 
and Hamburg are. In support of my statement, I draw the 
reader’s attention to a report published by the Government of | 
Madras, containing an account of this city, compiled by the 
Archeological Department, on 29th. January 1930. It is stated 7 
therein, that it was situated on a large area near modern BezwAda. 


The city must have been full of majestic mansions, the 
tops of which might have beeti lost in the ‘sky due to their 
height. On account of such extraordinary prosperity, it might 
also have been given the name of Amaravati??. It is possible 
that scholars might have confused this Amariivati with another 
Amaravati (Umarivati) in Berar, because they believe that’ Berar « 
was called Dhankatak in ancient -times. 

Se eae 
(9) Cf. no. 8 for some explanation of the importance of this city. 


; (10) For the details of his joutney,' and the’ route by which he: travelled, 
vide pp. 38 and onwards, BharateSvar B, V. Translation. : 


r (11) Amaravati etymologically means a city of gods=meanmng thereby, 
@ prosperous city”, 


The name of this place is Amaravatl which is confused with another 
Amaravatl in Berar, giving nse to the mistaken idea that Berar was called - 
Dhankatak in ancient times, and that Bennd is the name of the two rivers 
Pain (Ganga) and Bain (Ganga) combined together, because they are flowing 
oe tegion. Vice f.n. no. 6 above and’ the paragraphs above connected 
with if, 


~~ 
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It is found that this country was independent upto 6th. 
century B. C., but no details are available as to who were its 
rulers “and to what dynasty they belonged. Jaina books state 
sin’ suehb dente that Bimbisir, the son of the king of 
Sandcdhe sien a Magadh, had stayed as a visitor in Benntat- 

this country? agar for two years and a half, when he had 

quarrelled with his father. From what 1s stated 

. about the life of Bimbisir during these two and a half years, 

we can only infer that this country might have been independent 
at that time. 


Historians have hitherto believed that this country was 
_Yuled by the brahmin kings of the Kanva dynasty, and that the 
last king SuSarman was killed by Simukh?? a king of Andhra 
dynasty, who then ascended the throne of this country. As to 
the origin of Kanva dynasty, they state that its founder Vasudev 
had become the king of this country after killing Devbhiiti, the 
last king of the Suiga dynasty. Now because these kings of 
Suiga dynasty were rulers of Avanti, the king of Kanva dynasty 
are also called the kings of Avanti. Again Vasudev, the first 
king of Kanva dynasty was at first the prime minister of 
Devbhiti, the last king of Sutiga dynasty, and hence his dynasty 
has also been given the name of Suiga-bbrtya?® (servant of 
Suga kings). In support of all the above statements they have 
stated the account of Pusyamitra** which is as follows:—It is 
“stated in the Hithigumafa inscription which is in a cave of 
mountain Udayagiri, and for which the emperor Kharvel of 
Kalitig is responsible; that (i) Kharvel had defeated Simutch, 
the founder of Andhra dynasty; - (ii) later on, he subdued king 
Brhaspatimitra of Magadh. This means that Khiirvel, Simukh, 


(12) See Pargiter's Dynastic List of the Kah Age. 

(13) Bhrityas=a servant; Sunga ‘bhritya=a servant of the Sungas (E. H, 1, 
pp. 205). For the real meaning of the word, vide the account of Sunga dynasty 
in the volume. for the real meaning of the word Andhrabhttya vide the account 
of the country of Andhra. , 

414) Sonie write “Pusyamitra”; while others write “PuSpamitra’, I have 
used both the names, but the more possible name 1s PuSyamitra. 
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and Brhaspatimitra were contemporaries. But’ when they could 
not trace any signs of this Brhaspatimitra of Magadh, they declared, « 
that “Brhaspatimitra” meant “PuSyamitra” of the Sunga dynasty 
because the etymological meaning of the word “Brhaspatimitra” 
is as follows:—Brhaspati means a planet who is the master and_. 
friend of a constellation,named Pusya, and Mitra=friend. On the . 
other hand, they state that Devbhiti, the last king or Sunga 
dynasty (Pusyamitra was the first king of the Suhga dynasty)” 
was killed by his prime-minister Vasudev (the first of Kanva 
dynasty), who then became the ruler of Avanti, and that Suéar- 
man, the last king of this Kanva dynasty was killed by king 
Simukh of Andhra, who founded his own “dynasty?®. Now they - 
had nothing to do but to fix up all these names and events 
chronologically and reasonably. They have done it _thus:—~ , 
Pusyamitra, king of Avanti, was the first king of Sunga dynasty; | 
the last king Devbhiiti of the same dynasty was killed by his © 
minister Vasudev, who founded the Kanva dynasty and proclaimed 
himself as the ruler of Avanti. Then they said that the other 
name of his dynasty must be Sungabhrtya?® because Vasudev 
was a servant of a Sufiga king. Then, the last king, SuSarman - 
of this Kanva dynasty was killed by Simukh, who then became’ 
the king of Avanti. The names of the dynasty of Simukh are 
two:—Sitvahan and Andhra. Thus the first king of Andhra 
dynasty is fixed by them to be the king of Avanti also; and 
because Pusyamitra, Simukh, and Kharvel were contemporaries, 
they fixed up their time to be 2nd century B. C. Thus these 
historians have built up an imaginative edifice on the strength of 
Hathigumafa inscription. But this edifice has no foundation?’. I 
agree that due place must be given to imagination and guess~ 


(15) J. B. B. R. A. S. New series 1928, Vol. Ill. pp. 46; “It is evident 
that the king of Satvahan dynasty (11th, 12th, or 13th) had murdered the last 
king of Katva dynasty” (No reasons ate given for this statement by the authot ). 

Also vide pp. 250 Vol. 2 of “Bharat no Prachin Raj VamSa.” 

(16) C. H. I. Vol. I. pp. 224. ’ 


(17) I mean here to say that the facts given in Hathigumpha inscriptions 
have been twisted and misunderstood by them. 
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work; but at the same time our method of deducing conclusions 
ee be strictly logical, which is not so in the case stated above. 
unga kings, beginning with Pusyamitra, ruled for 112 years; while 


‘Kanva kings; beginning with Vasudev, ruled for 40-4518 ‘years: 


- and the latter dynasty had succeeded the former. In all, kings of 


4 


these two dynasties ruled over Avanti for 112445=157 years This 
makes it clear that SuSarman, the last king of Kanva dynasty, 
tuled over Avanti nearly 150 years after Pusyamitra, the first king 


‘of Sufiga dynasty. Now historians have stated that Kharvel, 


Pusyamitra, and Simukh?® were contemporaries, i. e. Simukh also 
lived in this world nearly 150 before SuSarman, the last Kanva 
king. How, on earth, then, could this Simukh have killed Sufarman, 
as these historians say he had? Did he live in this world for 220, 
years ? (157 years of differencet+30, the age at which he might 
have killed him+33 years of his own subsequent reign ). This brings 
the whole edifice to the ground. Brhaspatimitra was surely not 
the other name of Suga king Pusyamitra, who is taken to be a 
contemporary either of Kharvel, or of Simukh; neither the kings of 
Kanva dynasty have any connection with the country of Dhankatak, 
or of Avanti?°, nor king Simukh is in any way connected with 
the murder of Sugarman. The facts are as follows:—(1) Simukh 
and Khirvel were contemporaries; (ii) king Brhaspatimitra of 
Magadh and king Kharvel of Kaling were also contemporaries; 
(iii) Vasudev murdered his master and king, but he never became 
the ruler of Avanti, and so he cannot be said to have founded 


an independent dynasty*+. 
(18) “Pargiter’s Dynastic List of the Kali Age” states it to be 45 years. 
]. B, B. R, A. S. New series, 1928 Volume II] pp. 46. states if to be 40 years. 


(19) Cf. f. n. no. 15 above. 


(20) It had no connection either with the throne of Avanti or ‘with the 
throne of Dhankatak. Vide the account of Sunga dynasty m Vol, III. 


(21) I was at first of the opinion that kings of Kava dynasty might have 
tuled either over Avanti, or over Dhankatak (m Berar), and its last king 
might have been killed by the Andhra king Simukh, who might have annexed 
their country to Andhra, But further study caused me to change my opinion, 


which I have stated above. 
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I have stated above, only a summary of some of the mis: 
appropriations of historical events. I shall give details in proper 
places where they will be useful for understanding further facts. 


I have stated above that this country was independént when ~ 
Srenik, prince of Magadh, had gone to Bennitatnagar. It: is 
possible that the country might have preserved its independence 
from that time ( 580 B.C.) upto the death of Kunik (496 B. C.).. 
After that emperor Udiayin Bhata2? ascended the throne of Magadh, . 
and his sway extended upto the cape of Kanyakumiari ‘( capé 
Comorin ) not to talk Benna-katak. Thus this country lost its 
independence, and the prosperity of Bennatatnagar began to decline. 
It remained under the sway of Magadh hardly for ten years, 
after which kings of Chedi dynasty became its rulers?? (475 B. C.). 
They ruled over it for nearly a century. We need not attach 
much importance to these changes in its rulers. I state here the- 
names of various kings and dynasties who ruled over it after this 
time. After being ruled over by the ninth Nanda king, it came — 
under the sway of emperor Chandragupta. Kings of Andhra 
dynasty ruled over it for the next half a century (during the 
reigns of Bindusér and Agoka on Magadh). Emperor , Priya-, 
darsin again subdued it and brought it under the sway of Magadh. - 
After his death, it again reasserted’ its independence and then 
remained independent for a long time. Thus many kings of various 
dynasties have ruled over it. This makes it unnecessary for us to 
give a list of chronologicaliy arranged names of its rulers, because 
every one of these dynasties ruled over other countries also, and | 


their lists are given in the accounts of the countries with which 
they were directly connected. r 


On the west of Bennakatak was the country of Andhra, on 
the west of which lies Mount Sahyandri, stretching from north to 
south, When Bennakatak was under the sway of Andhra kings, : 
these two countries of Andhra and Bennikatak might together 


(22) Vide the accounts of the kings mentioned here for further details. 


’ (23) Vide the account of this dynasty and specially the paragraphs on 
Ksemraj. 
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have been called “The greater Andhra”, the capital of Which 
must have been a city, situated in the central region of these two 
countries combined together. Varangul, which is situated near the 
confluence of rivers Godavari and Pranhit or Chinur, which is 
just near it, or any other city?® in the same region, might possibly 
_ have been selected as the capital. 


We have seen above that Kanva dynasty had some connection 
with Simukh of Satvahan dynasty, and with Sutiga kings of Avanti. 
a Now Simukh had, as stated above, direct 

which kings of CMnmection with the country of Dhankatak; while 
Kanvadynasty kings of Avanti were connected with Avanti; 
tuledand their hence kings of Kanva dynasty (or anything 
time like that ) must also have connection with any 

of the above two countries. 

We are here concerned with the account of Dhankatak, 

Naturally we should here state what connection Kanva dynasty 
had with it. But an attempt to give a separate account of the 
connection between them, would result into ambiguity. The reader 
is therefore requested to read the account in the chapters on 
Nanda dynasty. If we take the Kanva dynasty to have been 
founded at that time, its duration would be 472 B. C. to 427 B.C. 
But if we take it to have been founded during the time of Sutiga 
kings of Avanti, the reader is requested to read discussion about 
it, in the chapters devoted to them. 


Here I think it is necessary to draw the reader’s attention 
to one fact. Neither the Jaina books nor the Bauddha books make 
any mention of Kanva dynasty; while in Puranas, a very interesting 
account is given of it. We have reasons to believe, that none of 
the four members of the Kanva dynasty might have been indes 
pendent crowned kings; but they might have been as powerful as 


(24) Greater Andhra (Amaravati Stipa A. S. Imperial Vol. 6 pp. 13), It is 
tised m the same sense in which we use words like greater London, greatet 


Bombay, greater Britain etc. 
(25) According to some, its capital was Chanda, which is on river Pain 
tome miles from Chinur, 


? 
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kings; or even more powerful; and because they were the followers 


of the vedic religion, the authors of the Puraémads might- have 
exaggerated the fact and described them as independent kings. 


If we can show, that they were contemporaries of king Simukh, 
their period of rule would be 472 B. C. to 427 B.C. i. e, 45 years; 


but if we take them to be contemporaries of Suga kings, their | 


period of rule would be second century B.C. The duration of the 
rule of Suiga kings is 112 years. Out of these, for the first 22 
years they were commanders-in-chief and for the remaining 90 years 
they were independent kings. ( Vide- their account in Vol, III). 
Out of these 90 years, the first 50 years were the time of powerful 
kings. When we have powerful kings on the throne, their ministers 
cannot lord over them. So, these Kanva ministers ( because they 
were not kings ) must have enjoyed full power during the last 


40 or 45 years of the rule of Suiga kings, because during that - 


time, there were weak Suiza kings on the throne. Hence their 
time would be 159 to 114 B. C.?7. Thus we have two different 
periods of the rule of Kanva kings. (1) 472 to 427 B. C. (ii) 
159 to 114 B. C. If we take their founder Vasuidev to be-a con- 
temporary of Simukh, all difficulties would be over except two, 
which are as follows:—(1) the last Kanva king Suéarman ruled 
from 437 to 427 B.C. Now Buddharaj?8, king of Kalitg must 
have ruled over Kalitg upto 430 B. C. His heir-apparent 
Bhikhkhuraj or Kharvel of the famous Hathigumfa inscription is 
stated to have marched towards south after subduing his kingdom. 
' So king Su8arman must at that time have yielded to his authority 
or must have been killed. But he was not killed because his reign 
lasted upto 427, i. e. he was alive for 3 years after his country 
was conquered. This means that Bhikhkhuraj allowed SuSarman to 
tule his country even after he was defeated-by him, because the 
federal system of government prevailed at that time, and because 
it is stated in Hathigum(a i inscription of Bhikhkhuraj that he brought 


(26) I have proved the time of Simulch to have been 427 B.C. in Vol. Vs 
(27) For the period of rule of Sunga dynasty, wide its account. Vol, IL 
(28) Vide the account of king Buddharay, in Vol. IV; 
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much wealth to his treasury from the many kings of southern 
countries like Panaya. Thus king SuSarman was under the protection 
of the powerful king of Kaliig, which would have made impossible 
for a young king like Simukh to have defeated or killed him 
(ii) secondly the king who was killed by Vasudev was a licentious” 
man. Sugarman also met his death due to the same vice, and 
almost all the members of tlie Kanva dynasty were men of loose 
character.’ In short, there was an atmosphere of lechery among all 
those kings and ministers. But neither during the rule of Buddharaj 
nor of Bhikhkhur&j, has the society becn found to be generally 
loose in morals. The above two objections make it impossible for 
us to believe that Kanva kings, ever ruled on Dhankatak. 


Let us take these members of the Kanva dynasty to have 
been powerful and overlording prime-ministers of the kings of 
Avanti, and examine the pros and cons of the problem. 


(A) Points which prove that they were prime ministers:— 


(i) It is clear that the people of Avanti were loose in 
morals at that tme”®, because during the rule of 
Suga kings many Asvamedha sacrifices were 
performed and indecent scenes were presented in 
- public places®®. 
(ii) The five last Suiga kings were weak and their 
prime ministers were all powerful. 
(iii) Some scholars have called Sufiga kings and Kanvas 
to have been “contemporary rulers mee 
: (iv) The tenure of their reign (45 years) coincides with 
the tenure of the last five Sutga kings. 
(v) It can be clearly shown that the last king 
Devabhiits did not die naturally but was murdered, i. e. 
whoever had become the ruler of Avanti must have 


~ 


~ 
2 


". (29) Cé£. the life of kimg Gandharvasen, the fow ‘ 
Vol. IV Cincrdent of Sarasvati). also cf. the story of Pingala, the q 
king Bhartthan, the brother of Sakari Vikramaditya. 


(30) Vide the account of Supga dynasty. 
. (34) Tid 


nder of Gardabhil dynasty, 
ueen of 
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killed both the last Sutiga: king: ane his Kanva 
prime minister. 


(B) Points which go against: -Thereis only one point; wile 
is, that Simukh ascended the throne after murdering Devabhiiti ' 
This contains little truth, because on the one hand it is ‘stated. 
that he was murdered by Simukh, and on the other it is stated 
that he was killed by a courtesan who was bribed to do so*?. 
Even if we take it for granted, that he was murdered by Simukh, 
we have no evidence to prove it. It is a figment raised by historians 
by twisting facts stated in Hathigumfa inscription and _thus 
declaring that Brhaspatimitra and Puspamitra were one and the 
same individual, and that Simukh was his contemporary, because 
he was defeated by Khirvel. Really speaking Simukh and Puspa- 
mitra have no connection whatsoever with each other and lived. 
in different times®*. In short, the statements that Kanva dynasty, 
ruled over Dhankatak and that its period was the same as that 
of Simukh are mere guess work, while the two difficulties that 
arose, if we took them to be contemporaries of PuSyamitra, were 
solid and based on historical facts. Consequently, looking to all 
pros and cons of the matter we come to the conclusion that the 


period of Kanva dynasty was the same as that of the last five 
Sufga kings. 


An incident narrated in Jaina books, supports — the above 
conclusion**. It is clearly stated therein that the Sutga king 


Bhanumitra, at the instigation of his minister®® had forced a great 
a ee Tay ee ET 


(32) Vide Vol. III; of course, I have stated there, that the last Suniga king 
Devabhiiti was killed by Vasudev; the first of the Katlva dynasty, but it is 
more reasonable to believe that the last member of the Sutga dynasty was 


killed, by the last member of the Kativa dynasty. The five points stated 
above support this, 


(33) Vide accounts of Kharvel, Puspamitra, and Simukh. I have discussed , 
these things in cetails there, 


(34) Vide the account of Sunga dynasty. 


(35) Though we are not given the name of the tinisters, yet we bave 
teasons to believe that, these KaNva ministers were, like ther Sunga kings; 
followers of the Vedic religion. It is an open fact that all the Sunga kings 
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Jaina ‘monk named .Kalikstiri to leave Avanti during monsoon®¢, 
Now, no king probably dares to interfere with religious rites and 
ceremonies of a faith, even if he himself belongs to another faith. 
Even if we take for granted, that such impossible event really 
took place, yet a Jaina monk might be persecuted by a king who 
is not a Jain, but not by a Jaina king. Now, if Dhankatak may 
be. taken to have been under the rule of Kanva dynasty, this 
would have been impossible because Dhankatak was under the 
sway of the paramount power of emperor Kharvel, who was a 
Jain. Hence Kaliksiii must not have been persecuted by a king 
who was under the power of a Jaina emperor. Thus Kanva dynasty 
was connected with Avanti and not with Dhankatak. 


Taking all these difficulties into consideration, 1t would be 
more reasonable to consider Kanva dynasty to be contemporary 
of the kings of Avanti, instead of Simukh. I request the reader to 
-act according to his own sense of judgment. 


I have already stated that this Amaravati, and the Amardavati 
in Berar, are different cities. I here concern myself with that 
Amarivati which was the capital of Benniikatak or Dhankatak. 


At present this Amaravati is a small village. It became 

famous in history when the famous Amaréivati stiipa was 

discovered while digging a hull near this village. 

snlornyation about rhe chief of Chintiipale district, which is just 
Amaravati and its : 

stapa near this village, had got a palace built on this 

hill two hundred years ago Because this Ama- 

ravati is only a small village, historians have thought, that it 

represents only a subrub of the great old city. Now exactly half 

a mile in the west of this village, is another village named 


were adversaries of Jainism, and missed no opportunity of persecuting Jains 
(Vide the account of Agnimitra and Patayjali in Vol. III). The Puranas also 
have stated that the members of Katva dynasty were almost like kings, which 
proves that they must have been the cause of persecution of the Jains, even 
though the’orders may have been issued in the name of the king, and that 
they have persecuted the Jains means, that they themselves wete not Jains. 
(36) It is a tenet of Jaimism that monks should stay in the same place 
from the 14th day of Asha@dh to the 14th day of Kartik, 1. ¢. 4 months, 


+ 
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Dharnikot, which, then was thought to be the capital of Dhanas 
katak, Finally historians have come to the conclusion that the 
old capital of Dhankatak or Bennakatak, must have spread between - 
these two villages, and that its length or area was 34 miles®”,. 
The stiipa which Has been discovered here, is “believed by the 
historians to be belonging to Bauddhas. I hold different opinions 
about the situation of the capital, and about this stiipa. ] request 
the reader to read them in the account of emperor Kharvel, - 
because they are connected with Hathigumfa inscription. 


(12) ANDHRA °. 


The forest of Dandka, which is often mentioned in Ramayan 
and Mahabharat, was included in the country of Andhra, which 
stretched from the boundary line of Bennakatak to Mount Sahyandri 
in the west. In very old times it was full of dense and impene- © 
trable forests. In the 8th century B. C. the number of such forests 
had already decreased; while during the three succeeding centuries 
they were rapidly destroyed due to famines, and due to people 
find it necessary to cut them down, because they required more 
land, fit for human habitation®’. The process of colonization began ~ 
and thus Andhra became the residence of civilized people. Further 


information about this country (as about Magadh ) will be given . 
in separate chapters. 


(13) KALING 


I shall describe the boundaries of this country in the account 
of Chedi dynasty which ruled over it. I shall here attempt to 


to explain the meaning of the word “ Trikalitg”, which is much - 
used and discussed by historians. 


(37) A. R. S. L. Vol. I. (New. Imp. Series No. VI). 1882 pp. 13. “ The 
town of Dhartikot 1s the ancient Dhanya-katak or Dhanyakatak the capital of 
Mah Andhra, and hes about eighteen miles in a direct line to the westward 
of Bezawada on the south bank of the river Krsna, It 1s said to have extended 


3% miles in length and half a mile to the east, of the modern town of: 
Amartavati. A large town no doubt sutrounded it. 


(38) Vide f. n. no. 9 on pp. 50, Chapter III; and paragraphs in the text 
connected with it, 


~ 
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-The etymological meaning of the word is “ Tri=three, and 


Kalitigethe country of Kalitig’. This does not mean that there 


were three different countries bearing the name 
of Kaling, which is improbable. It may mean 
_ a group of three neighbouring countries under 
the sway of Kalitig. It is not reasonable to believe that the 
sway of the rulers of Kaliig was over the same region at all 
times. The area of their kingdom might have increased at times, 
as well might have decreased at other times. Different neighbouring 
countries might have come under their sway at different times. 
Hence the word Trikalitig might have meant a combination of 
any three countries, which at a particular time, were under the 
sway of Kalitig kings i.e. the word does not me4n a combination 
of the same three countries at all times. If thus the meaning of 
this word is rightly understood once for all, many confusions might 
be cleared up—confusions which purturb many historians. 


Due to the reason stated above, Trikalitig meant a group 


Kaling and Trika- 
ling 


" of three countries, Anga, Vaméa,°° and Kaling during the reign of 


king Karkanau (or Mahameghvahan*®), the founder of Chedi 
dynasty; while during the reign of Khiarvel, who is famous for his 
Hiathigumfa inscription, it meant a group of three countries named 
Kaling, Choli and Pandya. At still another time it meant a 
group of three countries named Kaling, Vanga ( coastal region 
of Batiga de’a, or which was called Samtat ) and Suvarpabhimt 
(coastal region of Burma )*. It is possible that during the reign of 
some Andhra king, it might have meant a group of three countries 
named Kalitg, Andhra and Chola. 


(39) See the previous pages of this volume. ; 

(40) Cf. f. n. no, 144 im Chapter V, and the patagraphs in the text 
connected with it. 

(41) CE. £. n. no. 128 Chapter V, and the phragraphs in the text connected = 
it, Journal of Bihar Research Society, Vol. XIV, pp. 145, © It bes a pene 
that the Kalmg people went to Burma long before the eager Gare 
established a kingdom which comprised three districts and eet a Sack 

‘kaling (Mudu means three in the Telangu language ) a ae ry nd Utieal.” 
country was a part of the Trikalingas. Tri-kaling=Kaling, aa : 

J. SL Vol. I, pp. 111, 164 Kalinga provinces of Telugu ”. 
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_ We have explained in the previous pages of this volume, that 
“ Chedi deSa” is a time-old name, and existed even in thé time 
it ..;, Of Mah&bhirat; while Chedi dynasty began. in 
reed bai the 6th century B. C. Chedi de8a and Chedi’ 
which it ruled dynasty, thus were not connected from the 
; very beginning. Like the word “ Trikaling”, 
“Chedi defa’#* and Chedi dynasty had different meanirigs at 
different times, . a 
Emperor Kharvel belonged to a Chedi dynasty which began 
at quite a different time from the Chedi dynasty which began 
with Karkandu. There have been later on, still two more Chedi 
dynasties (one of them ruled it about 243 A.D. and the second 
during 10th century A. D.). Thus many different Chedi dynasties 
have ruled over Chedi deSa, which has been the same throughout. 
Again the areas of the kingdoms of different Chedi dynasties also 
differed from one another. One has to be very careful in the use 
of these words. 


It has been already stated that king Karkandu was born of 
Padmiavati, queen of king Dadhivihan of Atga*®. But his birth- 
Who was the founder place was a forest near Dantpur, the capital 
of the Chedi dynasty ?°f VamS8a or Chedi defa. He was forced to 

leave this country, and had, by a fortunate 
coincidence** become the king of Kafichanpur, the capital of 
Kalitg. Afterwards he had betome the ruler of both Kaling 


Pp. 37 Vol. I of “Bharat no Prachin Rajvaméa ”, It is stated on the 
authority of Sir Cunningham that it consisted of Dhankatak, AndHra and 
Kaling. 

Dey's A. G. I. pp. 32; the whole coastal region on the south of Orissa. 

This will make it clear that Trikaling meant a group of three countries 
which were different at different times, 

(42) Though ChedideSa has represented the same region throughout, 
different opinions prevail as to its boundaries. 

(#3) Vide the comments on Chap. IX of the Jaina Agamsiitra” Uttaradhyayan”. 
' (4) vue reasons for my holding this opinion are as follows:—(1) In Jaina 
Pooks it is stated that (Vide pp. 88 Kalpa S, Com.). Mahavir stayed in Vajra- 
‘ ove t) (Wajra=hard, Bhimi=soil. It means hatd soil, that is such country: 
in wich religious Preaching has very little effect on the minds of the audience); 
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- and Chedi. Some time after this, Atiga deSa was also annexed 
’ by shim to his own kingdom, due to the death of Dadhivahan, his 
father. ‘Thus he became the ruler of three countries, which were 


during the monsoon of the ninth year of his life asa monk.,( i, e. mm 559 B. C.), 
The king of this region was a friend of Mahavit's father Siddhartha. (2) Secondly, 
we have the account of king Karkandu’s birth im a forest after the elephant 
had run away vith queen Padmavati, and his getting the throne of Kaluig 
“by a fortunate coincidence. We have proved the time of his getting this throne 
as a young man, to be 528 B. C. (3) Mahavir, being a Tirthankat might, 
have possibly gone on pilgrimages to places where the former twenty- three 
Tirthankars had attaindd salvation (Vide the account of Priyadarsin). One’ of 
these places 1s SametSikhar, which is now called Parévanath hull by non-Jains, 
and at the foot of which (ii) 1s a rock edict erecied by the great Jama 
Emperor Samprati, who has erected similar rock-edicts at all the other places 
of Tixthankars, Taking all these things into consideration one is imduced to 
conjecture that the king of ,Vajrabhumi, who was a friend of Siddhartha, must 
have died shortly leaving no son behind him, and that ,Karkandu might have 
ascended the throne of Kaling at the same time, (4). This conclusion 1s further 
supported by the fact that Vajrabhiimi means a country where religious preaching 
has very little effect on the mind of the people but not an uncivilized or 
Anarya (isi) country as some historians believe. A writer (Civ) supports this 
opinion of mine: “In B.C. 7th century Kaling was known as the kingdom 
of Aryavarta”. (v) Again it is not reasonable to believe that twenty of the 
twenty-four Jaina Tirthankars might have selected an “unorvilized region ( v1) 
{Sameté&ikhar), as a fit place for releasing their souls for the attainment of 
salvation. (5) KSemray was a king of Kaling; Karkandu was also a king of 
Kaling. If we take KSemray to be, the third in the Jine, (and the ‘time of his 
rule is about 472 B, C.) the interval between his reign ‘and that of Karkandu, 
_ who was the first, 1s quite reasonable (vii) (6) The time ‘of Karkatidu also 
agrees with the time given in a list of Kaling kings which 1s prepared by a 
writer (see above). I have conjectured Karkatdu to be the founder of Chedi 
dynasty, after paying due attention to all these reasons, I would at wonder 
if it is accepted as.a fact after some time. 


ean eens 
Foot notes to f, n. no, 44. 


(i) There is no mention, of gither the death of the king of Vajrabhimi, 
or of his having no heir. 
(ii) At the foot of Sametéikhar, was the city of Dhauh Jaguda ( foi! 


further details vide the account of Priyadaréin), just as at the foot of Astapad 
was Kalsi, at the foot of Gimar Jurfanagar, at the foot of Champpapur, 


_.Rupnéth aud at the, foot Pavaputi, Sanchi (7) 
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together called Trikalitig*®. We would naturally want to know | 
the reason why he called his dynasty Chedi instead of Kaling 
of which he had become the ruler first of all. The reason for this, 
preference might be his desire to commemorate the name of Chedi* 
in which he was born and was brought up as a child, Again he 
had no blood relation with the former king of Kaling. An adopted ~ 
ruler generally begins a new dynasty with his own name. Karkandu*® 


(ii: ) It is supposed that this country was the hilly region of Himalaya 
on the north of *ravasti, because it was uncivilized. a 
(iv) Vide pp. 13 part I Vol. Il. J.O. B. RS. 


(v) For the explanation of Arya and Anarya countries vide paragraphs 
on it, in the first and second chapters. 


(vi) Jama monks prefer unhabited places to populous places in order ta 
be as less in touch with worldly life as possible. Hence Mahavir might have 
selected this place which is on the boundary line of Onssa, (which was the 
boundary of Chedi or Vat@Sa deSa in olden times) instead of Dhaul Jaguda. 
Writers might have called it Vajrabhumi because it was less. civilized. 

(vii) Vide the account of Chedi deSa for the length of this interval. 


(45) Vide previous pages of the book. 


+jJ, O. B.R.S. XIII, P. 223. We know the Chedis, as the : well-known 
Vedic and classical ruling family which seems to have migrated inte Orissa 
from Mahakoéal (J. N. I. Pp. 147, fn. 2). 


(46) A wniter (Pp, 9 to 14 of “Jaina Jagrti’? (monthly;) no. 4 Vol. I 
published from Sangli, Maharastra) has supplied us the following listi— 
(1) Sulochan; Surath. 


(2) (Son-in-law) Sobhanray (Chetak’s son) 508 B. C. ° 
(3) 0 i 


(4) 0 
(5) 0 
o Chandardy...Contemporary, Nandraj of Magadh; Vira Era 149. 
0 ; — 
(8) 0 ; 


(9) Ksemraj. 262 B. C. (Vira Era 265) conquered by ASoka. 
(10) Buddhardj—Independent king of Kaling. 
(11) Emperor Kharvel Bhikhuraj. 


(All the dates and vacant places in the above list are based on thé 
Assumption that Pu§pamitra—Brhaspatimitra was defeated by Kharvel, and 
therefore are wrong. The writer has given no proofs ta support his - list. I 
think there is some truth here, in the name of the founder). 


roe. 


~ 
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might have founded a new dynasty due to any of the above stated 
motives, Hence Karkandu was the founder of the Chedi dynasty*’. 


Thus Karkandu must be taken to be the founder of the 
Chedi dynasty. It is difficult to fix the year in which it was 
founded. We have taken 577 B. C. to be the 
year of the birth of Karkandu. In 558 B. C. 
he became the king of Kalng*® and when 
his father Dadhiviihan died in 556 B. C., he became the ruler 


The time when Chedi 
dynasty was founded 


' of “Trikaling ”, and began to call himself Meghvahan in accor- 


dance with his father’s name. Thus we can take either 558 B. C. 
or 556 B. C. to be the year in which Chedi dynasty was founded. 


It is possible also to fix a third date of the founding of this 
dynasty. Some historians say that emperor Khirvel was the 
third king of Chedi-dynasty, some say he was the sixth, and 

‘some state even a further number*®. If we take him to be the 
third king, we shall have to take his grand father KSemraj as 
the founder of Chedi dynasty. (Kh@rvel’s father was Buddharaj). 
Now KSemraj’s reign is said to have began in 472 B, C.°°, So 
in all, we have three dates:(1) 558 B.C. (2) 556 B. C. (3) 
472 B. C. 

We have seen how, a boy brought up in the house of the 
keeper of a cemetery, became king of Kalifg, and then of 
Trikaling, by sheer luck and fortunate coincidences. He must 
have adopted the name of Meghvahan, because there was a great 


(47) Karkandu can also be called “Pravrtta Chakra”; and it is stated’ in 
the 17th line of Hathgu™fa inscriprion that Kharvel was a descendent of 
“praytita Chakra”. (for the meaning of “Pravttta Chakra” vide the acconnt 


of Kharvel ). ; 
(48) We have stated its date to be 563 B.C. elsewhere, but 565 B.-C. is 


more probable. 
From the list given above, if we omit the vacant numbers, we will have 

six numbers, and the sixth 1s Kharvel. Do they mean 6th in this way? 

(49) Cf. f.n. no. 46 and 48 above. 

(SC) Separate chapters will have to be written about all these details of 


Chedi dynasty. 
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amount of rainfall in his country due to its having dénse forests; 
(Megh=rain, Vahan=inducer). Again this name 
was in accordance with the name of his father®2 

as he found later on, when he became the | 
ruler of a large territory; because he got the kingdom of his father, . 
he began to call himself “Mahameghvahan”®?, ; 


An account of the 
life of Karkandu 


We have stated how he “had jokingly asked the brahamin — 
boy of Dantpur (whom he had promised a village if he became 
a king) to approach Dadhivahan. As a result, he came to know . 
his parents and his family. Only a short time after this, Champa- 
nagatl was invaded and plundered by Satinik of Vatsa, and 
Dadhivithan after running away to an unknown place, died. In 
556 B. C. he became the ruler of Trikalifg, because of ‘the 
union of Chedi, Kalitg and Aiga. 


a 


Because he came to know of his real parents from his 
mother Padmifvati, who had become a Jaina nun, he became 
devout Jain himself. He got a fine Jaina temple built in his 
capital Kafichanpur®® and set up in it a gold idol®* of Pariva- 
nath°°. No further information about his life is available, except 
See ene 

(51) His fathers’s name was Dadhivahan: Meghvahan is in accordance 
with it. 

(52) His first name might have been different. He might have adopted 
the name “Mah@meghvahan” from this time. 


(53) Kanchanpur=A city of gold. It might have been given this namé_ 

because (1) The Tegion sutrounding it might have contained gold mines, (2) The . 
city might have been a great trade centre, (3) It might. have been so called to 
indicate the significance of that gold idol and hence Meghvahan might have 
given this name. But this third reason is not possible, because Kaiichanput* 
Was its name even before Karkandu ascended the throne. It is possible, that. -. 
the gold idol might have been there, even before Kurkandu's time, and hence 
it might have derived its name from it. (We do not know the time, since 
When the idol was there). (Cf. £. n, no. 54, 65, 67 below). — 


(54) Mahavir was yet alive and had not acquired Kaivalyagnan. so hé 
could not have been called a Tirthankar. Hence all the Jams can be called the 
Uevotees of ParSvanath, and hence worshipped him (see further). 


(55) This is the frst time in the history of Jaina religion when an idol 
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that how his reign ended. He had a favourite bull, which died. 
The king, from thence began to feel that all things were transitory 
in the world, in which his interest was lost. He became a Jaina 
monk and then became Pratyek—buddha®*. This took place in 
537 B. C.°", His reign must have been peaceful, and for the 
good of the people. 


Some have called KSemraj, the grandfather of Khiarvel, to 
be the third king of the Chedi dynasty’. We have proved 
Fartherdetne cient Meghvithan to be the founder of the dynasty. 

his dynasty We do not know the name of the second king. 
Meghvihan’s reign ended in 537 B. C.; while 

K&emriij’s reign began in 472 B. C. So the intervening 65 years 
will have to be ascribed to the 2nd king. But it must not have 
happened so; (see the paragraph below) so we shall have to 
conclude that for a time, either between the second and the 
third, or between the third and the fourth, Kalitig’s independence 
might have been lost and the rule of the Chedi dynasty destroyed. 


It isclearly stated in the Hathigumfa inscription that Nanda, 
~king of Magadh, had invaded Kaling during the reign of 
KSemraj, had defeated him, and had carried away the famous 
Jaina idol to Magadh. This proves that Kalifg was an independent 


of a Tirthankar was set up (557 B.C.). Though Vijayayanandsur: has stated 
that at BhadreSver in Cutch an idol was set up in ParSvanath Era 23 (754 B.C.); 
we are not certam whether 23 really denotes Parsva Era, (Ananda; Bhavnagar). 


(56) BharateSvar B. V. pp. 105-106 & 213: Pratyek—buddha=Self-made monk, 
one who has not followed any preceptor. Again it is a rule that a Pratyek- 
buddha acquires Katvalyagnan first and then salvation. The reader will see 
in the account of Simdhu-—Sauvir, that Udayan was the last king, ta 


attain salvation. Hence monk Karkandu died before monk Udayan. One who 
“ Pravrtta Chakra” (Vide the account of 


-acquires Kaivalyagnan is called a 
king Kharvel, and paragraphs of Hathigumfa inscription). 

(57) Vide the account of king Srefk. 

(58) If we take Kharvel to be the sixth, KSemraj should be taken to be 
the fourth and Buddhara; to be the fifth; but no one has taken Kharvel to be 
the fifth, so KSemraj can be taken to be the fourth but-not to be the 3rd, 


definitely. (cf. fm. no, 64 ), 


} 
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country at the time of invasion, otherwise, it. would not have been 
necessary for Nand to invade it. This Nand was Nand the | first 
or Nandivardhan®®. This means that Kalitig was an independent 
country during the reign of Nand the first. (473-456 B.C. ) 
Again emperor Udayin of Magadh (who ruled from 496 B.C. . 

to 480 B. C.), had conquered the whole southern India upto 

Cape Comorin; i. e. Kalitg was under the sway of Udayin®?. 

In short Kalitg was not an independent country from 496 B.C. 

or 492 B. C, (M. E. 31 or 35%), to 475 or 472 B. C. (M.. E. . 
52 or 55) which is the year of the beginning of the reign of 

Kéemraj®*. For 17 years it was under the sway of the king 

of Magadh. - 


We can, thus, arrange the chronological list of the Chedi 
dynasty as follows:— : 


By G B.:M. E. 
(1) Meghvahan. 558-537 21 31-10 
(2-3) Members 537-492 45 10-35 M. E. 
Kaling lost its 
independence. 499-475 17 35- 52 
(4) Ké6emraij. 475-439 36 52- 88 


Now we shall make an attempt to find out the names of 
the second and third rulers and the tenures of their reigns. In 
foot note no. 46, Sulochan or Surath is stated to be the first king, 
who was followed by his son-in-law Sobhan-ray. Though the 
writer has given no evidence®® in support of his names, yet his 
list seems to contain some truth, if not the whole. So we shall 
accept his names. Now let us think ‘out the relation between 
them. The second king in the list has been-called the son of 


(59) Vide the account of his lifé further in this book. 
(60) This event 1s known in history—as “Angamagadha” (Puratattva Vol. IT. 
Pp- 233. because Anga was a part of the kingdom of Kaling 


(61) Udayin changed his capital to P&thputra. Then he conquered Kaling. 
B. C. 492. (Vide the account of his life). 


(62) Vide the account of Chedi dynasty for Kéemraj, Buddharaj and 
Bhikhuraj, 


(63) “ Anckanta ” monthly from Delhi 1930, Vol..J, no. 376. 


~ ~ 
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Chetak. But Chetak died leaving no son behind him, and his 
kingdom of Vai8ili was annexed to the kingdom of Magadh by 
Kunik®®. So he must not have been the son of Chetak. He 
must have been related with the family of Chetak because 
Karandu’s father Dadhivihan was a son-in-law of Chetak. It 
appears that the writer has committed some mistake while 
adopting his material from the original book. (It_might have been 
a mistake in the script of the original book). Let us rearrange 


the list as follows:— - 


(1) (Son of Dadhivihan, Sulochan or (Karkandu the 
oe of Chetak®+ founder of Chedi dynasty) 
(2) (Son-in-law?) Surath (Karkandu died leaving 


no son behind him. So 
his son-in-law might have 
succeeded him. 


(3) (Son) (Sobhan-riy ) Then the throne: 
was vacant for some years 
(M. E. 35 to M. E. 52) 
and then K8emraj ascended 
| ‘the throne. 


Let us now fix up their years of rule. The writer states 
-the time of Sobhan-ray as Vira E. 18. We have stated that 
Kalitig lost its independence in Vira Era 35. So the tenure of 


(63) Vide pp. 133, Chapter V. 


(64) If we take Sulochan to be Dadhivahan, he 1s the son-in-law of 
Chetak. If we take him to be the founder, we shall have to take his son to 
be Surath, or Karkandu, or Meghvahan, as follows:— 

(1) Smath (3) Chand-ray 
(2) Sobhanaay (soninmlaw) (4) Ksem14j. 


If we arrange the list thus, the mterregnum will have to be dropped, and 
the contmuity of the Ched: cynasty would be preserved, and Chandray would 
have to be taken to be a vassal of Udayan Bhat. Then Ksemraj, after 
Chandray’s death, took advantage of the weakness of Magadha kings, and declared 
the independence of Kaling. We shall have to arrange facts thus. Which of 
the two theories is better, we leave to the scholars to decide ? 
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the reign of Sobhan-riiy would be 18 to 17 years. Hence Surath’s 
time would be from 537 B. C. (B. M. 10) to 509 B. C, (ME. 
18). Let us restate the list to avoid the possibility of mistake, 
(1) Sulochan : Karkandu : Mah&meghviahan. 


558 B.C. to 537 B.C. 21 years. (B. M. 31 to B. M. 10). 
(2) Surath. (Son-in-law) 
, %37B.C. to 509 B.C. 28 years. (B. M. 10 to M. E.'18) 
(3) Sobhan-riy (Son) 
509 B.C. to 492 B.C. 17 years. (M. E. 18 to 35). 
Interregnum (under the sway of Magadh 492 to 475 B. C. 
(M. E. 35 to 52) 


(It is better to ascribe this seventeen years to the rule of 
Chandriiy; -while taking Sobhan-ray & Chandray to be 
the same, his total tenure of reign will be 34 years. 

(4) Kéemraj. 475 B.C. to 439 B. C.=36 (M. E. 52 to 88). 


(5) Buddha-rij } 
(6) Bhilhkhu~raj Vide the account of Chedi dynasty. 


We already know that emperor Karkandu was the lord of 

the trio of countries named Ahga, Vamfa, and Kalitig. Again, 
Srenik had annexed his kingdom to the empire 

Another alternative of Magadh, when Karkanau died without a 
son. On the other hand, evidence given in 

siicceeding pages, will lead us to believe that he was succeeded 
by his son-in~law. When AjatSatru became the emperor of 
Magadh he changed his capital from Rajgrhi to Champiapuri 
which was situated in AtigadeSa, This fact makes us conclude that 
AngadeSa must have been under the direct power of the Magadha 
Empire. Hence Srenik must have placed the remaining two 
countries, namely, Kaliig and Vam&a, under the power of the 
son-in-law of Karkanau, This must have been the 1eason of the 


people speaking of Anga and Magadh in the same breath as 
“ Atiga-Magadha ”, 


Due to the prevalence of the federal system of government 
in those times, Kalitig, though ‘under the suzerainty of Magadh 
must have been a semi-free country, right from 537 B. C. to 
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492 B. C. when emperor Udiiyan who made Patliputra his capital 


came to the throne. Udiiyan subjected it to his direct tule, and 
this condition continued upto the sudden death of emperor 
Anuruddha in 474 B.C. The next emperor Mund was not much 
interested in the affairs of his lingdom; hence, Kéemraj, a descen- 


. dant of Karkandu took advantage of the opportunity and 


s 


proclaimed himself the independent king of Kalitg. Thus we 
come to the conclusion that both Surath and Sobanraiy were 
semi-independent vassals of the emperors of Magadh under a 
federal regime. After the death of the latter, there followed an 
interregnum of seventeen years, {or we may take the other 
alternative of considering Chanda-raéy as a vassal—king for 
these years). 

Thus we have three alternatives for Kalitig during 537 to 
475 B. C=62 years. 

(1) As a part of Magadha Empire for all the 62 years. 


(2) For first 45 years according to the federal system of 
government, and for last 17 years as a part of the Magadha Empire, 


(3) For first 45 years according to the federal system, and 
as a vassal of the Magadha Empire for last 17 years. I am 
inclined towards the second alternative. 


We know that Karkandu was a Jain. It was one of the 
conventions of Jainism that all the Jains considered themselves 
to be the followers of the preceding Tirthankar 
Something about 25 long as the next Tirthankar did not acquire 
mer eee : = “Kaivalya” gnan; after obtaining which, only 
he can pteach his gospel among the Jams. Karkandu, thus, was 
a follower of ParSvanith, because during his lifetime the next 
Tirthonkar, Mahavir, had not acqured “ Kaivalya gnan”. It is 
but natural that he might have established an idol of Parévanath 
on account of his devotion to him; and we know that he had 
established®® an idol of P&arSvanath in his capital. 


(65) It is not known whether he got this idol newly thade or brought it 
from some other place because of its majesty. The second alternative is more 
possible than the first; cf. f. nm, nos, 93 and 68), 
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The efforts of kshatriyAs to vindicate their self-respect under- 
all circumstances need no new introduction here. They ate known 
to have sacrificed ther .lives even for the protection of things 
temporal; the more they would do so, for things religious and 
spiritual. Again, in those times, even an ordinary man, not to 
talk of these kshatriya warriors, considered all worldly things to 
be of less value than religious or spiritual things, and was ready 
to sacrifice anything, even his life for the sake of his religion. 
Hence KSemr&j must have felt the insult very deeply, when the 
emperor of Magadh, Nanda the first, invaded Kaling and took 
away by force that gold image; he must hawe made several 
efforts in vain to regain the tdol from Nand, who was very 
powerful. But he had no alternative but to swallow the ‘insult, 
as he was only a small king, (we know that he was the reviver. 
of Chedi dynasty). The msult was too deep to be forgotten by 
his descendants; and his grandson, emperor Khirvel, as we 
read in the Hathigumfa inscription, not only recovered the. idol 
from Brhaspatimitra, the successor of Nand. but made him lie 
down prostrate before that same idol (a very great insult for an 
emperor like him.) Then he re-established the idol in his capital. 


Perhaps some of my readers will think it foolish on the part- 
of these great emperors to shed blood of innumerable men and 
beasts for a trifling®® and life-less®? thing like an idol. But the 
readers must realise that these kshatriya kings were great 
worshippers of such idols. Again the idol itself, even to-day, is 
SO majestic and awe-inspiring®®, that whoever sees it even to-day 
will feel, that those emperofs were justified in shedding so much 
blood for it. (We shall have to discus this matter in detail in 
the account of Emperor Khirvel). 


eet ane pene erernenns 


(66) Inifling, because kings are generally found to be fighting for tetritoties 
and not for idols, 


(67) Certainly there is no real life in an idol, its devotees invest it with 
& sott of divine life because they are inspired to do so. 


(6%) This idol must have been 


of a very ancient ongin; Karkandu might 
have established it im lus capital be : 


cause of this. 


¢ 
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Little is known about the lives, or the events during the 
reigns, of both Surath and Sobhanrily. After Sobhanriiy, either 
there was an intetregnum of seventeen years, 
or Chandra) reigned as a vassal of Magadh. 
Then, some historians have called KSem14j to 
be thé reviver of the Chedi dynasty, and some have called®® him 
the fourth in the line. It 1s more reasonable to believe that 
Kéemraj was not the fourth but the fifth in line, because it would 
have been almost impossible for him to hava revived the Chedi 
dynasty, had Udiyan’° whose power spread to the farthest 
southern end of India, exterminated the dynasty and annexed 
Kaliig to the empire of Magadh. Hence we must admit the 
possibility of Chandréiy nonunally ruling over Kaling during these 
seventeen years; because kings of those times had no great fasci- 
nation for increasing their territories’*, their ambition being satisfied 
when other kings acknowledged their suzerainty’®. Agam, Hiathi- 
gumfa inscription’? informs us that emperor Nand has been very 
angry when KSemrhj revived his dynasty’*. All the details about 
how he established his claim and independence will be given in 
the chapter on the account of the Chedi dynasty. 


Successors of 
_ Karkandu 


(69) KSemra really deserves a tribule because he revived the Chedi dynasty 
after a long period, during which both Sobhanidy and Chatdrady were content 
to be vassals of the empesor of Magadh. (Cf £. n. 64). 


(70) Vide the account of Udayanbhat for details. 


(71) Historical events show us that this desire for territorial exparision 
incieased very much among kings after the death of emperor Priyaddaréin. 


(72) Insctiptions by Priyadar&in prove this, as clearly as day-light, 


(73) In line 17, emperor Kbarvel declares himself to be the descendant 
of “Pravfttachakra”; for the meanmg of which vide the account of empeior 


“Kharvel. 


(74) An emperor Mutld of Magach was weak-mindcd, hence Ks2mraj took 
advantage of the oppoitunity and revived his dynasty. Nandivardhan, the primé 
eim-chief of Magacth, murdered the emperor, and 


“i command 
minister and the (for detaile 


himself became the emperor of Magadh; be then invaded Kalinz. 
vide the account of Nand:vardhan, 


174 Avanti-Malva ° Chapter 
(14) AVANTI-MALVA 


The descriptions of the famous Chinese traveller- Hu-en~Chiing 
have been translated into English, and have been published as the - 
“Records of the Western World”’®. In them, Malvé and Ujjayini 
have been stated to be separate provinces having equal areas’® 
i,e. 3,000 Lis., and their capitals also having equal areas, i. @ 
30 Lis. It is further stated that the river Mahi flowed both to 
the south and to the east of the capital of Malva’’, that on the 
N. W. of Malva was the country of Bhrgukachchha with an area 
of 2,000 Lis.; that on the S. E. of Bhrgukachchha was the country - 
of Gurjar with an area of 2,800 Lis.’®. The above statements make 
it very clear that at sometimes (i.e. in 634 B. C.) Ujjayini and 
Mialva were separate provinces. In support of this, we can quote 
Mr. Rhys Davis, who says’®, “It was called Avanti at least as 
late as the second century A. D. (Vide Rudradaman’s inscription 
at Junagadh) but from the 7th or 8th century, it was called Malva®°.” 


Hence we come to the following conclusions:-(i) Upto the 
time when the inscription was made at Junagadh both the provinces 
were known by only one name of Avanti (dividedin to East 
Akaravanti and West Akaravanti)®*, (ii) From 533 A.D. (It 


(75) Vide pp. 260 to 270 of volume II, and f.n. no. 32, 61 and 62. ° 
(76) 1 Li=# mile (sometimes it is 3 or vy of a mile). 

(77) Dhardé-nagari must have been the capital of Malva at this time. 
(78) Vide Chapter III for the boundaries of these two countries. 
(79) “The Buddhistic India” pp. 28. 


+ 


(80) In the monthly. named “Jama Dhatma Prakas’” (No. 43 Pp. 420-24 
of 1928 A. D.) the present writer has proved, that the Malava Era began in 
517 A. D., (533 A. D 1s another alternative, because the Vikrama “year at 
that time was 589), and that the founder of the Parmar dynasty was king 
YaSodharman or Vikramaditya (Vide Pre. CCXIX of “Godvaho” by Mr. Hall), 
or Siladitya. It is a well-known historical fact that from 533 A. D, onwards 
Rajputs were divided nto four families, or dynasties. 

(81) This word has four meanings as explained below.— 


@) The word “Akara” means a “mme” or a “collection”. In the eastern 
portion of Avanti there were many rock and pillar mscrptions; hence thé 


t na 
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ought to be really 517 A. D.), when the Parmar dynasty was 
established, they were known by two separate names of Milva 
and Ujjayini with areas already stated above; they continued to 


eastern portion might have reasonably been called “Eastern Akaravant:", In the 
westetn portion, however, there are no such imsctiptions; hence it can be 
_ called only “Western Avanti” but not “Western Akaravanti”. 

(b) The word “Akara” might have been the name of a particular region. 
(Vide the account of Sindh Sauvira) Perhaps the region of Sapchiand Bhilsa 
might have been given this name. 

(c) InE. L Vol. VIN, (in the tock-inscription of the lake SudarSan), the 
words “Purvaparakar” and “Avanti” have been used as if they were separate 
words. Scholars have said that here “Apara’ means the “West” because the 

’ “preceding word is “Piirva”, which means the “East”. This is not a proper 
meaning, because it would thus have a grammatical error. The word “Avant” 
has been used in the singular. If the word “Purvapara” had meant Eastern 
and Western Avant, Avanti must have been used in the dual number 1 @ 
Avantee and not Avanti, which 1s singular. Again, in that case, imstead of 
“Purvaparakar”, which is in the sigular, the correct grammatical form should 
have been “Purvaparakarau” which is the dual form; and the whole would 
have been written as “Purvaparakatau Avantee”, or better still, as the word 
“Akara" in this case, becomes rather superfluous, 1t would have been 
“Purvaparau Avantee”’. Had the writer wanted to use one compound word for 

‘ both the words, he would have written “Purvaparakaravanti’. But as the 
writer has written m none of the above stated ways, but has chosen to write 
“Purvaparakar” and “ Avanti”, the word “Apar" means the “hind part”, 
just as “Apara—ratn”” means the “hind part of the mght”. Thus it would mean 
“that eastern region of Avanti m the hind parts of which” are situated the 
numerous pillar mscriptions. : n 

(d) The eastern portion has two names, “Akar” and “DaSarla” [7], 

The present wmter finds the meanmgs given in (b) and (c) to be more 
satisfactory than those im (a) and (@). 


[7] (Vide Purdtattva Vol. I pp. 52. The word “DaSarna” is said to have 
meant “ten parts”. When king Uddyin of Sindh Sauvir was returning from 
Avanti, he had encamped himself near a city named DaSpur, and had divided 
his army mto ten parts. Hence the place was named “DaSarfa”. But this 
seems hardly possible, because, in that case, “DaSarfa” must have been in 
the west of Avanti, towards which direction Udayin was gong to his country, 
We are talking here about the east of Avanti and not of the west. The word 
“Dasarmavrt”, however, has been used im Jaina books, and there it means the 
“eastern mountainous region of Avanti”, 
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‘ 


have two names upto the coming of Hu-en-Ching in Iridia .in 634 
A.D. (iii) In the beginning of the 8th century®* these two names 
combined into one, i.e. Malva. ae 


All the present historians of ancient India hold the opinion 
that the capital of Eastern Akarfvanti was Vidisas?, and that the - 
capital of the Western Akaravanti was Ujjain. 
I differ from them in one point. I believe that 
the capital of the Eastern Akaravanti was Safichi, 
the present Sdfichigim where many pillar inscriptions are found 
even to-day. : 

The population of this city was spread over a large area, snd its - 
north~east portion was called Vidi6a®*. The city proper was in the 
west of Vidisa (see the map, below) and was called Safichipuri®’. Thus 


at 


Capitals of these 
provinces 


(82) I believe that this event took place during the reign of the famous 
king Bho} of Malva (620-680 A. D.). Hu-en-Chang visited Malva during his 
reign. In his court flourished the two famous Sanskrit poets Bala and Mayur, 
and also the famous Jama monk “Mantungsiiri”. This Jama monk was impr 
soned by the king, as he was envied and intrigued agamsi by those two 
Sanskrit poets. But the monk broke open the locks of 44 cellars by composing 
44 verses in praise of his highest god. These +4 verses are collected together 
and known as “ Bhaktdmar-stotra’. Even to day the Jams take pride im 
committmg them to memory. <_ 

(83) Scholars are of the opinion that the origin of Vidis4 was Besnagat, 
or Bhils& of to-day. Sir Cunningham, however, says, (Arch. Sur. Ind. 1874-75 
Vol. X pp. 34), “Bhils& is said to have been founded after the cesertion of 
Besnagar, but 1t seems more probable that the foundation of Bhilsa led to- 
the abandonment of the old city”. 

(8+) In Sanskrit iterature as well as m §@stras, the word “Vidi8a" has 
sie ni in the sense of a corner between any two directions. (Kal. Sut, Com. 

Hence that portion of the capital which might have been in a patticular 
corner, might have been given the name of “Vic1S4 because it was ‘situated 
ina “VidiSa, (1. e. between any two directions), 

“Kalpastitra commentary pp. 59 tells us that the word “Akar means 
the place wheie iron is found. If we have a look at the map of the region 
about VidiSa, we shall be convinced of the truth of the above statement. 

(85) Eithe: Sdichipuri might have been the city proper and Vidh8a its suburb 


or Vice versa; but it is certain that one of the alternatives is true ( for details vide 
further pages). 


~ 
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Vidiéa was a suburb of a city and not an independent city. 
Similarly the capital of Videha, Visala, was divided into three 
parts, namely, Kshatriya~kunderim, Vanijyagriim, and Brahman 
~kundgrim, and that, out of these, Brahman-kurdgrim was 
Vi8ala proper, VidiS& was the place of residence of the rich people 
of Sifichipuri, while Safichipuri itself contains most of the pillar 
inscriptions, gardens, and recreation grounds®®. It began to be 
thickly crowded by rich people, when the Mauryan emperor 
Chandragupta*’ got his royal palace built there and decided to 
reside there for a certain period of every year®’. It grew in 
importance to such an extent that either the heir to the throne 
or a very near relative of the king, used to be appointed as the 
governor of the city and the surrounding districtS*. This continued 
upto the end of the reign of ASoka. The next emperor, Priya- 
darfin, made it the capital of his empire. Safichipuri has played a 
unique part in the history of Jainism; details about which will 
_be given in the accounts of Chandragupta®® and Priyadarsin. It 
will suffice here to say that Safichipuri and the pillars about it, 
are connected with Jainism? and not with Buddhism, as the 


scholars believe to-day. 


(86) It was that hilly region which was frequented by saints and sages, 
(Vide pp. 175 fn. [1] and pp. 49 fn. [24] for the description of DaSarma), 


(87) It had ceased to be the capital from M. E. 60 to M. E. 155 (95 years) 
i.e, from the tume of the annexation of Avant to Magadh upto the ascension 
of Chandragupta to the throne. 

(88) It was m this city, that Chandragupta had dreamt dreams which he 
had related to the Jaina monk Sree Bhadrabahu (Vide the account of Chandragupta). 

(89) For snstance, Agoka was appointed the governor while Bindusar was 
the king, and Kunal was appoimted when Asoka was the king. 

(90) Vide pp. 154 “phils Topes” by Cunningham. It is stated therem, 
f Chandragupta to that tope, amounted to 25 thousand 
Patias (name of a com) every year (1.e. 250 thousand rupees ). It has already 
been proved beyond doubt that Chandragupta was a Jain and that he had 
becom’ a Jaina monk m his old age, which makes it clear that the pillar 
inscrsptions made by him neat Sanchipuri are connected with Jainism. 


that the donation o 
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(91) See fn, above. 
24 
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This city has been considered to be one of the seven ancient 
and famous cities of India®?. It was a place for pilgrimage®®-as 
well as a centre of political activities, Its importance in Western 
India was as much as that of TakéilA in northern India®*. 


Upto the beginning of the rule of the kings of Pradyota - 
‘dynasty on Avanti, Ujjain played an important part as its-capital, 
but just as king Prasenjit of Magadh®® had 
to change his capital from KuS8agrapur. -to 
Rajgrhi (Girivraja), because the former was ‘a 
frequent prey to great fires,9° similarly, Chanda was often thinking 
of changing his capital from Ujjain to some other safer place, 
because Ujjain, too, was time and again attacked by fire. Moreover 
a great fire broke out during his own reign. His’ queen, Sividevi?’ 


Some more details 
about Ujjain 
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(92) C. H. I. pp, 531. “It is held as one of the mast famous.of all the 
cities of India, 


(93) These seven are recorded in the following couplet:— - 


Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya, KaSi, Kanchi Avantika , 
Puti, Dwaravati chaiva saptaitad mokSa—dayika {I 


Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya, Kasi, Kanchi, Avantika, and Dvaravati:—These 
seven cities are givers of heaven. 


: eee the changes that can be made in this couplet (both according to 
Jainism and the Vedic religion), vide the account .of emperor Kharvel, 
(94) E. H. 1. (V. Smith) 3rd, edi. pp. 155. 


Corres a % 
Ujjain, the capital of western India, was equally famous (like Takéila) - 
and equally suitable as the seat of viceregal governments’. 


“Ujjain the capital of Avanti’. (Pro. Hultz. Cor. Inscr. Ind. Vol. I. 
Intro. XXXVIII). 


Hy 


_Rec. West. World, vol. II. pp. 270 f.n. no. 82;—“Uyjain is probably the 
capital of Avanti in Malva, the capital of Chastan’’, 


; ae H. I. pp. 166-—"Ujjain began to play an important role in the history 
of India from the time of ASoka” (:t ought to be Priyadar$in), 


(95) The name of Emperor §rettik’s father was Prasenyt. Vide the account 
of Magadh for details. : 


(96) In building up the cities in those times, wood was much used, because 
there were many dense forests in those times, 
(97) Vide pp. 127 above, 


" 
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however, put ont the fire wholly, with the spiritual strength of 
her character®®, and hence the king dropped the idea of changing 
his capital. This was the last attack of fire on Ujjain, which was 
seriously damaged by it, though it continued to be the capital. 
King Chanda died in 527 B. C. For the next sixty years, Ujjain 
remained in the same condition. After that, Avanti was brought 
under the rule of the Magadha Empire (467 B. C.), and the 
importance of Ujjain was on the way to its decline. In its place 
Bhilsa, which was situated 120 miles to its east®®, and which 
was surrounded by hilly regions, began to be inhabited by rich 
merchants*°° and in a short time, it became a place of greater 
importance. When Chandragupta became the emperor of Magadh 
he got a palace built there, and decided to reside there for a 
particular period of each year, due to his devotion to religion. 
Ujjain was almost forgotten, and the importance of this new 
city increased by leaps and bounds. Then Avanti was divided 
into two parts?®?; Ujjain was fixed up as the capital of the 
western division, while this Vidi8& (or Besnagar) was declared to 
be the capital of the eastern Avanti, which was regarded as so 
important a province, of the Magadha Empire that either the 
throne of Magadh or a very near relation of the king used to 
be appointed its governor. Bindusaér was the first prince to be 
appointed as the governor of this division, When Bindusir succeeded 
Chandragupta on the throne, appointed his son ASoka, who, when 
he came to the throne, appointed his son Kunal. From the time of 
his son, Emperor Priyadarsin Safichinagar (VidiSanagari) was made 
* the capital of the whole of India. During the tule of the kings of 
Suiga dynasty, it seems that the old Ujjain was revived, and 
Saiichinagar began to decline- These kings being the followers of 
the Vedic religion, Jainism and hence Jaina places of pilgrimage, had 


(98) BharateSvara B, Vritti. Trans. pp. 333, 

(99) “Coins of Ant. India”. pp. 94. “Ujjain, the present town 36 miles N, 
of Indore, 120 miles nearly due west of Bhilsa’’s 

"(100) Read further in this chapter. 

(ot) This 18 to be taken to be true of it: it was really divided into two parts, 


? 
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to suffer much, during their rule. During the reign of Vir Viktamie, 
ditya of the Gardabhil dynasty, Ujjain was again made the capital ~ 
of the whole of India. In the first century B.C. Ujjaini was 
also called ViSalapuri?°?. Again, it was also called Ayodhya 
(Ayuddha), We do not know why it was so called. We can only -- 
guess that as word Ayuddha means “a city the king: of which 
was invincible,” Ujjaini might have been so called. o 


During the rule of the kings of the Chasthana dynasty and 
Gupta dynasty, Ujjaini maintained its prosperity. Then it began 
to decline with the decline of the Guptas. Though we are not 
concerned with Ujjaini’s later history, yet the writer wants to 
throw some light on it, so that it might be of help to students 
of history. Ujjaini declined steadily upto 517 A. D. when it was 
again revived by the Parmar kings of Malva7°, who established _ 
their power over the whole of Avanti, except its northern portion 
which was under the rule of the king of Kanoj of the Pratihar 
dynasty*°*. Both Ujjain and Dhardinagari were made capitals of 


Malva, in the time of king Bhoj :whose, court was visited by. 
Hu~en-Chaing.25 


The above~stated details give us to understand that Vidiéa~ 
Safichipuri, Ujjaini, and Dharanagari were very important places 
in those times; they were prosperous and flourishing centres 
of trade and political activities. Trunk roads ‘united them with 
the capitals of other countries?°*, One of such+trunk roads existed 
between Ujjaini and KauSaimbi via Godhi, Divisa*°" and Valsevat. 


It is but proper that the description ¢ of Avanti should include. 
all available information about its capital. As stated above, most 
of the modern historians of’ ancient India are of the opinion ‘that 


‘ 


(102) 1. B. B. R. A. S: Vol, IX, pp. 140 by Dr. Bhau Daji. * 


(103-104). See the Beneological lines of the Parmar and the Pratihde 
dynasties further on. 


(105) See fm. nos, 80 and 82, 
(106) Hardy’s “Manual of Buddhism” pp. 333-34. 


: ; 
(107) “ Here Diwisd is most probably a corrupt form of Vidiéa or Besnagie 
ear Bhilsa (‘ ‘Stipa of Bharhuta” by Sir Cunningham p. 2). 
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this country was divided into two parts. My opinion is that this - 
was not divided into two parts, but it had 
The history and the different capitals at different times. Leaving 
ius pane the decision of this dispute to the future histo- ° 
the capital rians, I shail turn to afuller account of Vidisa, 
as it throws much light on other matters 
pertaining to history. - 
We have four different names of Vidi8& :— (i) Vidisa, (ii) 
Besnagar, (iii) Safichi or Safichi, and (iv) Bhilsé. Let us take. 
them one by one :— , . | 
(i) Vidiéa :—I have already stated in foot note no. 84, that 
Vidi8& was not the name of one whole city, but that it was the. 
name of a suburb of a great city. The word “Vidisa” means “a 
part which is not situated in any particular direction.” Hence 
Vidiéi must have been situated between any two directions. (See 
the adjoring map. 
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(ii) Besnagar :—This name is mentioned in Bauddha books 
only. We have reasons to believe that it must have been so . 


a ag it was situated on a river named Bes. (see f. ne 
no, 112), 


é 
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me (iii) SaiichI :—-This name is mentioned in Jaina books, where 
it is called “Sachcha-puri”. Sifichi might have been derived from 
‘Sachchapmi”. I will Jater on prove that both are the names of 
one and same city, which was a gieat centre of pilgrimage for Jains. 


_ Though this name is time and again mentioned in the Jaina 
books, yet two instances will suffice here?®*. In the more ancient 


(108) The two imstances are given below. They are time and again repeated 
by the Jains,— 

(a) There is a Jaina psalm named “Jaga chmtama%™”, which is to be daily 
repeated by Jams while saying their morning prayers (called Pratikramata). 
One of the verses is given below:— 


“Jaya u simi, jaya u sami, Rsahasattunyi, 
- © Uyjinta pahu NemijmMam cha, jaya u Veera Sachcha~urimatdanam”, 


The word “Sachcha—ur”’ means “Sachchapuri” Satyapuri) The meaning of 
the couplet is, “May Rsabhadev who resides on mount Satrunjaya, and Nemr 
nath who resides on mount Ujjayant (Girnar), and Sree Mahavir who resides 
in Satyapuri, bé victorious”. The date of the composition of this psalm 1s 
many yeats before the begmning of the Christian Era. 


(b) The second psalm was composed in the sixteenth century A. D, Durm 
rule of the great Mogul emperor Akbar, there lived a great Jaina monk named 
“Samayasundar who composed this psalm. One of the verses 15:-— 

* “ Purvadis: Pavapuri, tdhdhe-bhari re, 
/Mukt: gaya Mahavir, tirath te namu re,” 4 


- The meaning 1s:—I offer my salutations to that sacred citj Pavapuri, 
which 1s in the east and where Mahavir obtained absolution”, The first line 
‘of the above given couplet should be really read as follows:— 

“Purva vidisi Pavaputi (Papapuri) tdhdhe bhari re.” 
“The scribe must have made a mistake in writing “6” instead of “Vidi81",. 
“and Pavapuri is also called Papapuri, in Jaina books. This was the place 
where Mahavir'’s life has ended; meaning thereby, that he has obtained Mukti. 


The above-stated two verses give us to understand that Mahavir breathed 


“his last at a place called “Sachcbipuri” or “pavapuri”. Hence Sachchipuri and 
might be names of 


“Payapuri” are names of the same place. Perhaps they 
different suburbs of the same city. (Look at the map of Bhilsa). 

If we do not replace “dis” by “Widis’, as suggested by me, even then 

“Tn the east of Avanti there is a 


the meanmg would have to be taken as:— 
ere Mahavir obtained absolution,” 


prosperaus-city named Payapurl wh 


> 
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of the two books, it is mentioned as “Sachchipuri”, while in the 
later it ig mentioned as “Vidi8a”, It is necessary to. look intd. 
the meanings of thése two wotds and their mutual connection. 


The word “Sachchipuri” belongs to the Magadhi language, . 
its Sanskrit form can be taken as “ Satyapuri”. The original 
word could not have been “Sjifichi” because it is contrary to the 
tules of Sanskrit grammer?°®, This city might have also been 
called “Safichaya-puri” (i. e. a city around which there is a 
collection of something, which obviously here means a collection 
of pillar inscriptions). Some one might have made a compromise 
between “Sachchipuri” and “Safichaya-puri’, and thus calléd ‘it 
“Safichipuri”, oo 


“ 


I have already stated above, that this was a great centre. 
of pilgrimage for Jains. A glance at f. n. no. 108 will give the 
-reader some idea of its religious importance. Though majority, 
of the Jains of to-day believe that Pavapuri, where Mahavir 
obtained Nirvana, was situated in Bengal, I can prove it convine- 
ingly that it was in Avanti. I have discussed in details and 

On pp. 58 of A.S. 1. (Imp. Ser. Vol. X, 1874-75 and 76~77) Sit Cunningham 
States that the words “ Purnvida disdguri putandanam” are inscribed on oie 
of the rock-inscriptions of Sanchi stipa. These wotds might possibly mean 
Purvadi8i Pavapuri”, a 


4 


[My remarks:—Just as immigrants into America have named theif new 
Nip earai (e. g. New York etc.) after their old similar names in England 
pa Rasen: similarly it is possible & believable that the icmmigrants 
new settlement pp iii a in Malwa, gave the same name to theit 

¢ eras ) _Satyapuri-Sachchapuri (converted by rule of grammer into 
Mahigiie tre eaee because both the cities are connected with the life of 
while the new city 18 the real place where Mahavir obtained absolution 
the dol of ee © 18 the place where the immigrants sanctified and erected - 
Agra, where nee ea t their worship. Similar is thé case of Sauripur near 
Settlement-—city ; e the 22nd Jam Tirthanker was born, while thé néw 
life was sia z Sate Kathiawar, where his ancestors resorted in atfer 
{a mariti aurpur—changed into present Chauripur-Chorpur o1 Chorwad 

time place under Junagadh State)’ (vide f. n. no. 10 on pp. 47)]. 


eee eu a tule of Sanskrit grammer that the preceding consonant is 
Gen’ Co the cotresponding consonant of that class to which the followmg 


. 
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t a) 


proved the whole thing in my book named “The Life of Mahavir 
which I intend to publish within a short time. 


(iv) Bhils&22° :--This name is of later origin than the other 
three names. A glance at the map will show the reader that it 
is about a mile far from Besnagar. It is a different question 
whether Bhils& flourished on the ruins of Besnagar or vice versa. 
Sir Cunningham is of the opinion that Bhilsa?7? flourished on the 
ruins of Besnagar; whatever may be the truth, one thing is 
certain that Bhilsi and Besnagar are names of different places, 
though they were not far from each other. 


BHILSA 


AND ITS NETGHROURING 


GOUNTEY F 
WITH STUTAS : 
: cust DIALS Le te 


° 


DhTAN ce! Pi PARI 


A glance at the map of Vidisi will show the reader a river 
/ named Triveni and other two places named Charana Tirth, 


an rine names 
consonant belongs. The following consonant im the present case is of the 
palatal class (chi). Hence the preceding consonant _which 1s changed to the 
palatal class here, must have originally been n, or 1 oF n or Mm, Vhether there 
“could have been any such awkward name 1s: open to doubt. So “Safichit” must 
not have been derived according to this rule. 


(110) Mr Hall pomted out, Bha=hght, Lito throw; Bhilsa=thrower 
"Of light; (Arch. Sur. Ind. 1874-75 Vol. X p. 34). 


‘ (111) See f. nh. noe 83 above. 
a5 


* 4 


; 
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and Durjanputva. Dr. Hall’ bélieves’ that the word’ Bhile’ means 
“the thrower of light”. All thésé rhdtters dire fully dealt: with in- 
my forthcomirig publication. “The Life of Mahavir”. 


Maps given Here will show that this city was situated in. a. 
hilly region,’ arid thus was an ideal place fof hermits and recluses: 
to study, think and meditate upon’ God and His creations. ‘The. 
wealthy persons in’ the city readily offered: them food and other | 
necessities of life. , 


It has béen stated im historical books that Aédka bad married 
with the daughter of a wealthy mérchant in’ Vidisa. This meane | 
that Vidi8A was not his capital. Otherwise it would have been 
stated that he had married the daughter of the mercharit of his 


own city. ASoka resided in Ujjain which is the acknowledged: 
capital of Avanti2??®, 


I hope, by reading the details given above, the reader must 
have been convinced of the fact that Avanti was not divided into. 
two parts and that the word “ Purvipardkaravanti” means “ that 
eastern portion of Avanti which contains a collection of stupas ” 
and not “Eastern and Western Avanti’- 


Avanti has been hitherto negleeted by historians who have given- 
importance to Magadh. I have endeavoured to show that Avanti 
was as important a country as Magadh, if not more. More light 


upon its history, is more than likely to change the historical outs. 
look of ancient India. 


— 


(112) This suggests that iné capital of Avatiti was Usjain; it continued to 
be the capital of Avanti from 527 B, C. whéa king Chatidpradyt ruled; to 
a oe when Sakari Vikramaditya ruled over it. During the reign of king 

alc’, however, fire frequently broke out im it. So he might have decided to 
eee the seat of his capstal to a safe place. As the majority , oF his subjects 
a ains, he might have selected _Besnagat, it being a place of pilgrimage 
le Jains, and also being surrounded by two rivers and fully protected by 


af 
ottress. Again it was very near Usjam, thus facilitating political aid basi- 
ness communications, 


_ 


Bhilsa, on the other hand, 
of the reign of Vikramaditya, 
began to be inhabited, 


must have begun to be inhabited 2 after the end 
It remains to be decided just exactly Whin it 


4 
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. * (103) Parmar dynasty (104) Parihar: dynasty Solanki dynasty 
1 Vikramaditya (of ‘Kanoj) of Gujarat 
Siladitya 
_YaSodharman Emperor Hargavardban (A.D,630) 


A.D. 534-575 


r in 
2 Viddha Bhoj-dev Grhavarman ( brother-mn law ) 


(In whose time flourished .Bhog-varman, (A.-D. 705) 
Mantung-str:, Hu-en-Chang, 


Bana, and Mayur). -YaSovarman (contemporary of 


A. De 575-640 ‘Bhav-bhiiti and Vakpati- 
[. .18)). 744 A.D. (possibly 
3 ~ O "715A. D) to 955° “Vikra- 


|  maditya, t the contemporary 
| of Siddhasen- divakar. 


5, DevSakt1, 700 to 780 


Amaraya : Indrayudhdha (contem- 
(contemporary). 


porary of. ,Bappabhatta- 
6 Vatsa-raj, 780~810 ;| , stirs), Nagayalok-Nag- 
_ bhat, I 755, to 834 (79) 

7 Nag-bhat, 810-840 

8, Ran-bhat (Ramdev) 840-872 Danduk-834 to 840 (6) 

, Bhojdev J; 840-885 {historians 
have confused him with 
"Bhojdev of Parmar 
-Dynasty) 


9 Bhoj II, Adivarah: Prabhas | 
. {contemprory of  Sidhdharsi) 
author of Upmit: Bhava 
Prapaficha, 872-915 i= Mira 

(Same as VairsiMh I?) Mahendrapal;. Mahispal 885-890 J 
[> shen pes ae 942.997 


rsna- , 915~ 
10 Krst gig Upendra, 94 5; 235 ie | Chamund 
11,,Vairsimh II 935-955 nBhgjdey-II Mahipal, Keipal — 997_1910 
110-913 (913-94 
12 Ssyaksimh ; : Simhbhat, : Vallabh—sen 
Hargadev: 955-970 *| ae” (eee 1010-1017 
t+ , Deypal _Vigaypal I 
| Sindhurg (13) Mui 1 Lordof 945-50 9504975 Durlabh-sen 
the orth, 970- 996 a 1017-1022 
Vyaypal Il 2 
-Sildieys Pratépil, con | 1027-1072 (50) 
temporary or: Wadivetil ; Jayapal 1000-1020 Contemporary of 


» Sdntrsiiri 996-1055 and also. sive veaseescontemporaty of Bhojdev III of the 
_Mahomed of Gizni. Parmar Dynasty, 


Chapter VII 


Account of the sixteen kingdoms (‘continued ) 


Synopsis:—(74) Avanti (continued)—New light on the history 
of Saiichtpuri—T he connection of Chandragupta and Priyadarsin 
with the innumerable stupas situated in the region about Sazcht 
—The establishment, as well as the duration of rule, and the 
chronology of the kings of the Pradyota dynasty-comments on them 
—Chronologically arranged names of the kings of Avanti for five 
hundred years-clarification of the many mistakes commuted 
therein by many scholars—Accounts of the lives of the five kings 
of the Pradyota dynasty—The union of Avanti with Magadh. 


(15) Sindh-Sauvir:—Whether these were names referring to - 
different regions or not and opinions of scholars about their ‘areas— 
An account of the life and dynasty of Emperor Udayin of this — 
country—His friendship with the Persian Empire—His chief ' 
position among all Indian emperors—Detarled descriptions of the 
main events of his life—How his nephew succeeded him and 
how his capital was destroyed during his reign—The time -of 
the formation of the great desert of Jesalmir which is situated © 
in the east of Sindh—New light on the ruins of Mohan-ja-Dero - 
which has aroused so much interest in the archeologists of to-day 
—The change in the flow and direction of the river Indus; 
disappearance of the rivers Hakra; Vahind, Mihraj, Sarasvati - 

and others. Discussion on the problems whether the peninsula of 
Kathtawar was formerly an island—Chronology of the events 
in the life of Emperor Udiyin. 


(15) A short description of Saurastra. 


r - 
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: (14) AVANTI ( continued ) 


- Though historians have written volumes and volumes on the 
construction, painting, and the sculpture of the stiipas around 
‘New tinneien tke this city, yet none of them seems to have 

history of ‘welt on the importance of the city itself. 

Satichinagari Moreover, no mention has been made in any 

é of these volumes of the religion which 1s directly 
and intimately connected with this place. and these stiipis. I 
believe it to be my duty to enlighten the reader upon these two 
points, though the account will be a detailed one. 


(1) In the first place, we have to bear in mind that the kings 
of the Pradyota dynasty ruled over Avanti, (in which Safichipuri? 
is situated ), in the 6th century B.C. All these kings were Jains, 
and specially among them king Chandapradyot was a devout 
follower of Mahiivir, the prophet of Jainism. When the last king 
of this dynasty was killed by Nand I or Nandivardhan in A. M. 
60 or 467 B. C. this country was annexed.to the Magadha empire®. 
. I will prove later on that the kings of Nanda dynasty too were 
Jains. The kings of the Maurya dynasty succeeded the kings of 
the Nanda dynasty, on the throne of Magadh. The founder of 
this dynasty, Chandragupta, was even a more devout follower of 
Jainism, than his predecessors; he had become ‘a Jaina monk in 
his old age. One of his successor PriyadarSin or Samprati* was a still 


(1) It has been mentioned im one Jaina psalm only. Vide f. n. no, 108 
of the preceding chapter. 1 


(2) As I shall have to explam later on, the name Safichipuri seems to 
have been derived from Sachaputi, which must have been the real name of 
the city. “Sachapuri” becomes “Sachchapuri” in the Magadh: language, later 
on Sachachapuri was changed into Safichi-or-Safichayapuri. 


(3) Vide further pages of this chapter. 


(4) As this is not the proper place for a detailed discussion, I have left 
untouched the subject of the religion of Chandragupta’s successors to the 
throne, namely, Bmdusai and Agoka. (Vide their accounts for this). I have 
chosen to refrain from the discussion of the relation between Asoka and 
Priyadaréin, about which a wrong belief has continued io exist among all 
prosent historians of those times. (Vide their account for this), 
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greater follower of Jainism. In short, for four centuries, ( from 600 
B.C. to 204 B. C.” when the Mauryan dynasty ended, Jaina kings 
ruled over this country~kings who were devout followers of Jainism. 


(2) Chandragupta used to stay for a certain part of every 
year in Avanti where he had got a palace built for himself®.;On ~ 
the authority of Sir Cunningham’s “Bhils& Topes”’; we can say 
that Chandragupta had made an yearly grant of twenty-five 
thousand gold patas (coins) for the illuminations of the cups © 
(windows) of the dome of the greatest stupa, which is surrounded 
by many other great and small stupfs. This fact proves that- this 
very stupa is undoubtedly connected with Chandragupta, and the 
religion he followed (Jainism). 


c 


~ 


(3) The Safichi stupa has four lion-shaped gates® facing the four 
directions. The Bharhuta Stipa, which is of a similar. structure’, ~ 
also has four gates of the same design. The big Simha Stipa?° of 
Mathura is also similarly constructed, and has gates of the same 
design, Indeed these gates resemble one another so much, that-any. 


~ 


(5) Vide the chronological dynasty of the Mauryds. 


(6) It has been stated in the Jaina books (specially this incident is clearly. <i 
stated in the book of Digamber sect of Jains) that the great: Jaina monk 
Bhadrabahu had once upon a time come to Ujjain.= Chandragupta’s residence - 
was in Ujjaim at this time, and he had requested the monk to enlighten him 
upon the teal significance of the sixteen dreams that he had: dreamed. (Bhilsa 


Topes pp. 154). This proves that Ujjain must have contained palaces fit for ° 
the-residence of the emperor. 


(7) The Bhilsit Topes by Sir Cunningham, pp. 154. 


(8) I am teferring here to the lion~shaped, gates only, but. (Vide the 
Accotint of Kharvel for a description of the Amraot: Sttipa) an archeological 
expert has gone to the length of declaring that Safichi, Amrdoti, Manikyal, 
Bharhut, and some others are all of the same type, . 


(9) “The Bharhuta Stipa” by Sit A, Cunningham, 
(10) E. I. Vol. VILL Read the article-entitled, “The- Lion Stupa -of 


Mathura”, Vide f. n. no. 11 below also. Vide pp. 162~16¢ of “The Catalogue 
of the Mathura Museum”; Vide f. n, no, 12 below. 
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two must have been copied. from the remaining third.1* Now. the 
Simha Stipa of Mathurfi has been unanimously accepted by scholars 
to be connected with Jainism?" while the other two are assigned 
to Buddhism. This is a great blunder. Really speaking all the three 
Stiip&s are connected with Jainism1*. 


(4) Kumarpal is one of the most famous of the Solatiki kings 
of Gujarat. His religious preceptor was that famous and learned 
Jaina. monk Hemachandrasiiri. He was a great philosopher and 
historian also. Scholars of all climes and ages have praised his 
‘works. We may well base our statements on his authority. He has 
written a historical work entitled “PariSistaparva”, in which, while 
giving an account of the life of Mahavir, he has connected 
Mahivir’s name with Avanti2* and not with any other country of 
india, Does this suggest anything in particular? It surely does. 
Many events of Mahiivir’s life were connected with Avanti. 


(5) There are several scriptural books** of Jainism, composed 


(11) V. A. Smita; E, H. I 3rd. ed. See the front-piece of this volume. 
c f, the pictures referred to in f. n. nos. 7, 9; and 10. 

(12) More details about this will be given i the account ot Ké&atrap 
Rajavul. Vide also “Muttra and sts Antiquities”. 

(13) Not only do the Stupas mentioned above, ate connected with Jainism, 
but many others which are similat in construction and design, must be 
cbnnécted with Jainism. More details about this, will be given in the account 
of Amroati Sttipa, which 1s mcluded m the account of emperor Kharvel, 
third king of the Ched: dynasty. 

(14) Vide the account of Avant: a little further m this chapter, and foot 


notes concerning it. . 
(15) There lived a poet named Samaya-sunder during the reign of the 


Mogul emperor Akbar. In one of his poems which gives us a hist of the 
centres for Jaina pilgrimages he writes 

“Purva Vidisi Pavapuri, tddhe bhari re} 

Mukti gaya Mahavir, tirath te namum re”. 
(Meaning —‘I bow to the prosperous Pavapurl, in which Mahavir obtained 
absolution”), In the above couplet "WidiSa"— 18 my own- substitution of 
“4.44”, which 1s commonly found im the books and which, as I have already 
explained, seems to have been a sctitbe’s shp of pen. In support of this 
carrection read the couplet quoted from a vety ancient psalm, in f, n, no. 108 
of the preceding chapter, and the ‘point sixth below. 


‘ 


$ 
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in very old days, when there was no occasion for twisting facts 
or misrepresenting them, because there were no religious sects in- 
those days. On the authority of these books?® we can assert that 
this Vidi8A or SAfichi was a centre of pilgrimage for the Jains. 
(6) Before emperor ASoka had ascended the throne of Magadh, 
he was appointed as the governor of Avanti. During his governor- 


ship he had married the daughter of a wealthy Jaina merchant** - 
of Besnagar—Vidi8ainagari. This is a proved historical fact, which, . 


again proves that many rich Jaina merchants?® dwelt in that 
city at that time. 


(7) Hitherto, ASoka and PriyadarSin have been believed to’ 
be the names of one and the same individual. I, on the contrary 


am of the opinion that they are two different individuals. Priya- 
darSin was the grandson of ASoka, and succeeded him on the- 


throne?®, He has been called Samprati?° in the Jaina books. He 
had dedicated his life to the cause of the spread of Jainism 
throughout the world. A great number of rock—inscriptions and 
pillar—inscriptions, which have stood the test of time, and which 
have been erected by Priyadarfin,22 affords an eloquent testimony 
to the above statement. Again they quite agree with his account 


in the Jaina books. This great emperor had spent the last years 


of his life in Avanti and had changed his seat of capital from 
Patliputra to VidiSinagari. (For details, vide the accoynt of 
Priyadarsin). There might have been some political causes behind 
this change, but the main cause was Jainism. In short, Avanti 
was the centre of Jainism during his reign. oo 


(16) Cf. f. n. no. 15 above. 
(17) Vide the account of ASoka for this. 


“ (18) Vide the paragraph entitled “More light on Ujjain’ in the preceding 
chapter. 


(19) This matter is fully discussed in the account of ASoka. 
(20) Eng. translation by Prof, Herman Jacobi etc. etc. 


(21) Many atcheological experts have assigned their authorship to ASoka, . 


and thus connected them with Buddhism which he followed. Really speaking 
they have been erected by emperor Priyadarsin, who was a'devout Jain, I 
have tried to disillusion these expetts in my account of ASoka. 
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(8) This region can boast of not one or two but of more 
thah two dozen stiipiis, large and small, The smallest of them 
is large’ enough to attract the eye of any modern visitor to the 
place?*. These Stiipis are to-day in a ruinous and shattered 
condition; but they must have been in a good condition when the 
famous Chinese traveller Hu-en-Chiang visited this country thir- 
teen hundred years ago**. It is not possible that they might 
have escaped his notice altogether. Here we must bear in mind 
that Hu-en-Ching was a follower of Buddhism, and had come 
to India specially to visit and make a note of Bauddha religious 
places. The descriptions of his travels in India have been trans- 
lated into English and published in two volumes. They contain 
detailed descriptions of very small Bauddha stiipis which were 
in Avanti?+ at that time. But we notice it with great astonishment 
that he has not even mentioned these “great sttipfis, which were 
many times Jarger than those he has described, and which are 
greatly superior to them in art and sculpture. Does this omission 
not suggest the fact that these: stipfis had no connection with 
Buddhism and hence were passed over without notice by him ?. 
And if these stiipfs are thus not connected with Buddhism, with 
which religion can they possibly be connected ?. Undoubtedly 
with Jainism. Hence Hu-en-Chang has not omitted them through 
oversight, but because they were not connected with his religion. 


(9) Scholars have experienced many wearisome difficulties in 
trying to find out the meanings of the inscriptions on these 


(22) “Bhilsi Topes”. The following details are given in 1t.— 


Diameter. Height. Circumference, 
Smallest Size 30 ft. _ 20 ft. 
Biggest Size 70 ft. 80 ft. 


(23) ‘This traveller was in India from 630 A. D. to 640, A. D. 

Another traveller, Fa~he-yan had come two centuries before this, and a 
third, It-Simg twenty-five to fifty years after this. 

(24) Vide “Rec, of the West World” Vol. I and II for the descriptions 
of the regions surrounding Bhilsd, Safichi, and Bharhut, about which not a 
word is mentioned there in. (These regions are referred to as Malva, Avanti, 
Vatsa, Chikito, MaheS8var, Anga, Kuéa-sthal etc. Vide Chapter III). 
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-stiipas, Many a time, most fanciful and ludicrous interpretations 
have been made .of these inscriptions. The main cause of all 
these, is their rooted~belief that these stipas are connected with 
Buddhism. Many of the riddles would be easily solved if they 
connect them with Jainism, with which they are, in fact, connected. 
Similarly the inscriptions of Priyadar§in have also been much 
misinterpretted because he is said to be none else but ASoka, and 
because of the groundless belief that he was a follower of Buddhism 
But discussion about him is out of place here?®. The only thing 
I want to assert is that allthese stipas are connected with Jainism 
and not with Buddhism. - 


The founder of this dynasty was Punik®*. In some of the 
Puréinas his descendants are called “Paunilkds” also, from his name. 


There is a diversity of opinion about the duration of this 
dynasty. A few historians are inclined to believe its duration to- 
have been 154 years?’; but most of them are inclined to agree ‘ 
to 118 years asits period of duration, which opinion, as we shall- 
see presently, is more akin to truth. _— 


The second king of this dynasty, Chand by name, is said 

to have riled for 47 years*®; he died in 527 B. C.29. We can . 
calculate from this that he must have ascended 
The establishment the throne in 527+47=574 B. C. He was 


of the Pradyota dyna- : i 
sty, its duration and succeeded by his son Palak. He and his des-. 


chronology cendants are said to have ruled for 60 years, — 
after which the dynasty ended in 557-60=467 
Aen 
(25) This matter will be fully discussed in the account of Priyadarsin in 
ous volume. Readers, who are more interested, are requested to read the 
Account of Priyadarsin,” which will be published” by me withm a short time. 
net See R. S. Vol. I, PP. 106, and f. n. no. 193 below it:— 
fi Swaminam hatwa putram samabhiSekéyati. = Pylik (Matsya) 
or Mumk (Vayu) killed his lord and set up the son on the throne of Avant. 
(27) J. 0. B. R. S. Vol. I, pp. 108. “According to the Matsya it is 155, 
Bat at meiades Nandivardhan, while others put it to 128”. 
Pic Vol. I. pp. f. nm no. 83, “The Jama books do not fix any length 
for it, but the calculation leads us nearly to the same result”. 
(28) It is 48 years instead of 47. See further. 
(29) Vide f. n. no. 33 below, : 
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B.C. 2, Thus Chand, Palak, and theif descendants together 
ruled for 474+60=107 years (from 574 B. C. to 467 B. C.). If 
we agree to 128 years as being the period of the rule of the 
whole dynasty Punik must have ruled for 128~107=21 years. 
We can quote a very good authority in support of this kypothesis; 
though therein Punik is said to have ruled for 26 years, a small 
difference looking to the scarcity of clear testimony. In Purinis, 
however, the dynasty is said to have lasted for 155 years, thus 
affording Punik 155-107=48 years of long rule?*, which is not 
probable, as his son has definitely ruled for 47 years. 

We shall now try to find out how many kings succeeded 
Palak. Professor Jacobi has translated a Jaina historical work 
named ‘Panéista Parva’. (Published in Leipzic in 1879 A. D.)>°, 
In this work of undoubted authority it has been stated that:— 


(1) Pélak, the lord of Avanti, was anointed in that night, 


* in which the Arhat and Tirthatkar Mahavir entered Nirvana 


(2) Sixty are (the years) of his (Palak and his descendants) but 
one, hundred and fifty-five are (the years) of the Nandas, one 
hundred and eight those of the Mauryas,. and thirty those of 
Pusamitta, (3) Sixty (years) ruled Balmitta and Bhanumitta, forty 


(30) Pangi$ta Parva, VI, 243. Ind. His. Quatterly Vol. V. Sept. 1929, p. 
399, “Anantram Vardhaman swam: nirvalavasarat gatayam saSthivatsaryameSa 
nando bhavanfpaht” “Nand became a kung sixty years after ‘Mahavir 
entered Nirvana”, . 

The above-stated statement can be supported by the evidence derived 
from coms of thosé times. In Coins of Abt. Ind. ps 96, bears the figure of a 
kmg exactly similar to Nandivardhan in appedfance. Vide the chapter on 
coins in the third part of this volume. 

(31) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 106. 

(32) Chanda, and not Punik, ruled for 48 years. 

(33) Jam rayaim kalagayo Anha, “Tikthatkar Mahavir | 

tam rayati Avantiva: abisato Palago raya Wan 
* Sathth: Palagarto paMavannasayantu hor, (NagaMam?) Nancatia | 
Aththasayam Muriyéfam, tisam va Pusamuittasa tail 


Balamitta Bhanumuitta saththi vari sath chatta | 
Nabhavahane taha Gaddabhila rayjaM teiasa varis& Sagass achau |13|) 


‘ 
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Nabhovahan. Thirteen years like-wise lasted the rule of Gardabbila 
and four are the years of Saka (on Avanti)”. 


All the above-quoted three verses are rich in “historical ~ 
material. Though we are here concerned with the duration of the 
Pradyota dynasty, reference about which is contained in verse 
No. I and the beginning of verse No. II, yet I have decided to 
discuss below the meaning of all the three verses, as this inter- 
pretation will throw much light on other historical problems. I 
hope the readers will excuse me for this digression. 


In J. O. B. R.S. Vol. I. pp. 78 £. n. 4a; it is stated that, 
“Pradyot was the most powerful king in the north of India, 
having a son at Matturaé and a son~in-law at KauSambi. He 
made preparations to take Magadh (Bud. Ind. pp. 13). His death 
occurred in or about the seventh year of AjatSatru’s reign”®4:’ 
We have just proved above that king Chand died in 527 B.‘C,; 
and AjatSatru had ascended the throne in 528 B. C. Consequently . 
Chand must have died in the second, and not the seventh year 
of Ajatésatru’s reign. The writers of Puranas have been found-to 
have the habit of confusing the events that: might have occurred 
during the reign of a king with the events that might. have | 
occurred during the reign of his predecessor or successor. This 
habit leads us to believe that Palak-and not Chand, must have ‘ 
died during the eighth year of Ajatéatru’s reign?®. Again, a8 we 
shall see later on, the events that are described to have taken 


(34) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I pp. 78 f. n. no. 4a, (quoted above), Vide f, 1. 
no, 35 below. The writer has not forwarded any evidence as to why he has 
stated seven years, According to my opinion the period is of nine years, Vide 
B page or two further in this volume. 


(35) Instances of such confusion are not difficult to find. In the life of 
Chand himself several things have been wrongly connected with him. For 
instance :— (a) Vaideh: was really the queen of Chad; But Purdtlas have 
made her the mother of Chand and the queen of his father Punik. (b) Palak 
Giec durimg the eghth year of Ajatéatru’s reign, Purallas confusingly say that 
Chand died at that time. (f, n. no, 34 above). (c) As stated in fF. ns no. 34 
above, the PuraMas say that Pradyot's son wae the governor of Mattura} 
Thus Puradis and their wnters have confused many things, ; 
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place during these seven~years can quite reasonably be connected 
with -Pilak’s life. This means that Palak ruled for seven years only, 


It is very difficult to decide how many kings succeeded Palak 
and for how many years every one of them ruled. I have given below 
the chronology which I have borrowed from the 


Some more inform— nee 
about the Purinads. I have also quoted references from 


ation 
chronology of the other books. The reader is requested to build 
dynasty his own conclusions about facts®*: 
Punik : 
(Vaidehi queen) 
ie aes 
| [ [> 
, Palak Gopalak Avantiputra - Kumiarsen 
___. Aryak —— Sursenpati 
Vi8akhayookh Brhadrath 


(who was defeated 
by Vidurath). 


Now in H. H. pp. 494-95 it is stated that, “Ripuiijay the 
last lige of the Brhadratha dynasty was profligate, worthless 
and despotic during his long reign of fifty years. At length Sunak, 
prime minister, killed his master and secured the throne for his 
son Pradyot, who began to rule about B.C. 779. The Pradyota 
dynasty, a short one of five kings, ruled for 124 solar years.” 


“The Userper ought to have been a good king, but he proved 
to be reverse. He was a hypocrite. The nobles of- the states showed 
no regard for him. The Matsya Pura does not even mention 
‘his name. (1) He ruled for 15 years. (2) His successor Palak 
ruled for 23 years. (3) ViSakhayookh for 35 years. (4) Janak bY 
yeais and (5) Nandivardhan 20 years. The last three were despots” ’. 


(36) Vide the accounts of the kingdoms concerned. 

(37) Vide H. H. pp. 494-495. The authors of both the books, eamalss 
H. H, and J. O. B, B.S. (Vol. I vide fi, n. no. 27 above) have based thers 
accounts on Putands. If we compare them we shall find that both have 


committed mistakes. 
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From this statement we can draw the following nine conclu- 
sions:—(1) Ripufijay was the last king of the Brhadratha dynasty. 
(2) He ruled for 50 years. (3) His prime-minister Sunak killed , 
him. (4) He set his own son Pradyot on the throne. (5) This - 
event took place in 779 B. C. (6) This Pradyota dynasty had | 
five kings. (7) They ruled for 124 years. (8) Pradyot ruled for 
15 years. (9) Four kings succeeded him and ruled for 23 (Palak), 
35 (ViSakhayookh), 30 (Janak), and .20 (Nandivardhan) years 
respectively. . 


Now we shall proceed to examine the validity of every one of 
these conclusions one by one: (1) It is not true that Ripufijay 
was the last king of the Brhadratha dynasty. In our account of © 
Kasi we have proved that the last king of Brhadratha dynasty 
was A&svasen, and that the kings of Brhadratha dynasty ruled 
on Kasi and not on Avanti. At the time of ASvasen, kings of 
Vitthotra dynasty ruled on Avanti. This leads us to believe that_ 
Ripufijay must have been the last king of Vitihotra dynasty.. - 
(2-3-4) Ripufijyay ruled for fifty years. He was killed by his prime- . 
minister Sunak. In f.n. no. 26 of this chapter the name given is 
Punik, which seems to me to be mote correct. (5) We are not 
concerned with this point here. (6) This dynasty had five kings. 

I agree with it. (7) They are said to have ruled for 124 solar 
years. Every solar year consists of 365 days. (8-9) As to number 
of years for which each king ruled the reader is requested to. 
consult their accounts given further in this chapter. I disagree with 
the statement that Nandivardhan was the last king of this dynasty 
and that he ruled for 20 years. It is true that Nandivardhan had 
become the king of Avanti, but he belonged to the Nanda dynasty 
and ruled on Magadh also. He became the king of Avanti, only’ 
when the last king of the Pradyota dynasty, whom he had defeated, 
died without an heir. This means that this last king of Pradyota 
dynasty ruled for 20 years. Again, Nandivardhan has ruled on 
Magach for 16 years. Soany time during these sixteen years he , 
might have invaded Avanti and defeated the last Pradyota king. 


This leads us to the conclusion that he could not have ruled on 
Avanti for 20 years in any case, 
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Now we shall proceed to examine the meanings of verses 
Nos: 2, 3 of the Pari8ista Parva quoted above. ; 


Names of the kings of several dynasties are included in the 
three verses from PariSista Paiva, quoted above. Many historians 
have stated that these kings ruled over Magadh 
Kings of Avanti for 254 not over Avanti*®. They must have committed 
five hundred years . ; : 
aiter the death of ‘his mistake because the names of the kings of 
Mahavir Maurya and Nanda dynasties are given in the 
verses. These Maurya and Nanda kings are 
famous in history books as kings of Magadh, Avanti being a 
province under this rule. In the veises there are names of the 
kings of several othe: dynasties which never ruled over Magadh- 
e. g. kings of Pradyota dynasty, Saka ings, Sutiga kings and 
others like Balmitia, Bhadnumitra, Nabhovahan etc. Several historical 
controversies would be over, if we accept that, all the kings whose 
names are given in those verses 1uled over Avanti*®. For instance, 
the false belief that Suiga kings ruled over Magadh will be auto- 
matically removed. Again Nabhovahan which is the Sanskrit— 
Hindi name for Nahapin kéatrapa can, without difficulty, be 
accepted as a king of Avanti. Coins bearing his name support this 
conclusion. The last King in the list is Sakiiri Vikramiditya, son 
of Gardhabhil. All the quarrels about who was Vikramaditya and 
over which country he 1uled would be over, as the Vikrama era 
begins with him; and all can be certain about the person and the 
where-about of a king, round whom an intricate fabric of stories 
and legends 1s woven. 

We might pause here to think why the author of Pariéista 
Parva has chosen to connect the names of all these kings of Avanti 
-and not of any other country-with the day on which Mahavir 
died. It 1s not uhreasonable to think that he has given a hist of 


" (38) See f. n. no. 39 below. 
: (39) Ind. His. Quarterly Vol 8 pp. 402'—Dr. Konow agrees that the 
gathds are not meant as a chronology of the Magadha kings, as has been 
lity meant as an enumeration of the rulers of 


usvally assumed, but are in rea é 
Central India, between the Nirwata and Vikramaditya. J. O. B. R. S. Vol. 1. 


pp. 102:—The Jama chronology may be called the Ujyain chronology. 
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kings, all of whom were Jains..The author of Pari§ista-Parva ~ 
was a great Jaina monk, and he would not have ‘connectéd , 
names of kings belonging to any other religion with the date of- 
the death of Mahavir. ee 


Let us now turn our attention to the meanings’ of these” 
verses. The meaning of the first verse is clear, and we need not - 
worry over it here. We have also proved that not Palak alone, | 
but Palak and his descendants together, had ruled for sixty years. 
Now we turn to the rest of the verse ; 

Panavanna sayantu hoi (Naganam)* Nandana- 
aththasayam Muiiyanam 

The meaning which is generally accepted is as follows!— 

“The Nanda kings ruled for 155 years and Maurya kings 
ruled for 108 years”. Now it is a known fact that the kings*of 
Nanda dynasty ruled for only hundred years*®. Why should such 
a great writer state that they ruled for 155 years?#2. It is obvious _ 
that some mistake has been committed in the actual wordings: 
of this part of the verse. I submit to the scrutiny of linguists ~ 
the following five suggestions for making changes. a ae 


Suggestion No. I:—The meaning of the verse can more 
suitably be as follows, “The Nanda kings ruled upto the 155th 
year (and not for 155 years)” after the death of Mahiivir. This means 
that the Nanda dynasty lasted upto 527 B. C~-155=372 B. C. 
Out of these 155 years we may deduct 60 years of Palak and 


his descendants, and thus the Nanda kings ruled over Avanti for 
remaining 95 years. 


Suggestion No. Il:-We might connect the word “Aththasayam” 
with “Nand&nam” and not with “Muriyinam”. Thus the line 
Would be “Panavanna sayantu hoi Nandanim ( Naganam ) 
Aththasayam ” The meaning then would be, “The family of Nand 
which ruled upto 155th year, had begun to rule after a length 


Senet en Te eer eR er ee ee 
* The word in the bracket is inserted by me. ; 
(40) Vide the account of Nanda dynasty im part II for their chronology - 
and durations of Teigns, 


(41) Vide the last para of the account of Chand given further .on in 
this volume, ; 


“Nod 
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of 108 of the Nagas (Sifunaga dynasty is shortly called Nagiis)”. 
The Nanda dynasty is also a branch of Siguniga dynasty; so 
Nandas can also be called Nagiis. (These 108 years are calculated 
as follows:—52 years of Srenik’s rulet+32 years of Kunik+16 years 
of Udayan+8 years of Anurudhdha-Mund=108 years)*?. 


Suggestion No. III:—If we put the word Naginam for 
Nandanam, things would be clearer still. The meaning then would 
be “The kings of the Naga dynasty which includes both the 
Sifunfga and Nanda dynasties ruled upto the 155th year of the 
Mahavir era.” 


Suggestion No. IV:—~If we separate the word Aththasayam 
from “Muriyfénam” and connect it as an adjective with “Palagoraya” 
of the preceding verse, the meaning would be “Palak’s dynasty 
i.e. Pradyota dynasty had ruled over Avanti for 108 years; after 
that Nanda kings had ruled upto the 155th year”. The author of 
’ Pariéista Parva was a Jain and his aim was to write a history of 
Jainism. Hence he does not take into account the reign of Chand’s 
father who was a follower of the vedic religion. Even Chand 
himself was not a Jain*® at the beginning of his reign, but he 
soon entered its fold. He ruled for 48 years** and his descendants 
including Palak ruled for the next sixty years, thus making the 
total of 108 years. 

Suggestion No. V:—If we do not separate the word “Aththa- 
sayam” from “Muriyinam” we will have to allow the possibility 
of a mistake by some scribe at a later date. Thus- the original 
“word written by the author must have been “Aththa-saththasayam” 
out of which some scribe must have dropped “saththa” altogether 
by slip of a pen or due to some reason not clear to us. The word 


(42) Nagatam=kings of Nanda dynasty, which was a branch of the 
Naga dynasty. 

(43) At that time only two systems of religion existed~ Jainism and the 
Vedic religion. Thus any one who was not a jain, must have been a follower 

i 

of the Vedic religion. We have noted in the previous pages of this book 
that he was not a jain. 

(44) Vide the account of Siva, ihe second daughter of king Chetak, im 
chap. V. Vide also further pages of this chapter. 

- 97 
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“Aththa-saththasayam” means 168. Then the meaning should be, 
“The Mauryls whose rule lasted for 168 years, began to rule over” 
Avanti after the 155th year”. That the Maurya dynasty lated. 
for 168 years, is a proved historical fact. 


The last words of the’ Beeond verse mean, “After the Maury, 
Pusyamitra ruled for 30 years”. In the third verse it is given ‘that, 
Balamitra, Bhinumitra and others ruled for 60 years. We shall 
later on prove, that these kings belonged to the Sunga dynasty. 
Adding these 60 vyears to the 30 years of Pusyamitra’s reign, we 
shall have, that Suiga kings ruled for 90 years. (In Puranas it 
is stated that Sunga kings ruled for 112 years. I will explain this 
in the account of the Sutiga dynasty), After the Suga kings 
‘Nabhovahan ruled for 40 years over Avanti*®, After'that, the’, 
Gardabhila k king ruled over Avanti for 13 years, after which the 
‘Sakés ruled over it for 4 years. After that Vikramaditya Sakiri 
became the ruler of Avanti. 


Thus after the death of Mahavir the following kings riled 
over Avanti for the years stated opposite their naties:— 
1. Palak and his descendants 60 years. 


2. Nanda kings 95 years (i.e. upto 155th year). 
3. Maurya kings 168 years. 

4. Pusyamitra 30 years. 

5. Balmitra,Bhaénumitra and others 60 years. 

6. Nabhovahan . 40 years. 

7. Gardabhila king 13 years. . 

8. The Sakiis*¢ 4 years. 

470 years. : 


Thus the Vikrama era began, after 470 years of the Mahavir era. 


(45) Nabhovadhan is the Hindi name for the origmal ““Nahapan”, Kshatrap 


Nahapan is famous in history, He has ruled over Avanti for 40 years. (Vide 
his account given further in Vol, SII). 


oe Actotding to Jainism 13 years are assigned to king Gardablila and 
# to Saka, thus making a ‘total of 17 yeats, According to Puratas 10 years 
are assigned to the former and 7 to the latter. Which of these ‘two is true is 


a problem to be still solved by students of history. But both;'agreé to the 
total of 17 years, 
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By this time, it must have been clear to the reader that the 
author of Parisista Parva has stated facts only and no falsehoods. 
But, as it generally happens in such giithas (verses), much meaning 
is crowded in a few words and hence have arisen misunder- 
standings and confusions. The results were that (1) historical truth 
was destroyed, and (2) the author of Parifista Parva was believed 
to be dishonest, 

(1) Punik : We have noted in chapter IV that when Siéunag 
ascended the thione of Kasi, kings of Vitihotra dynasty were 
ruling over Avanti, and that the last king of 
this dynasty was succeeded by Punik of the 
Pradyota dynasty. Punik’ was ‘succeeded by - 
Chand in 574 B,C. As Punik’s reign lasted for 
21 years, he must have ascended on the throne ‘in 595 B. C. 
We do not know how Punik obtained the throne of Avanti, and 
also whether there was any kinship between the two dynasties. 
But we know that Vitihotris were ruling over Avanti wien 
SiSunag established his dynasty.on the throne of-K&éi in 805 B.C.4 
Thus the Vitihotta dynasty lasted at least from 804 to a8 B. Ca 
208 years. 

We do not know much about Punik, He was a pretentious 
king, and might possibly have been despotic. He was not much 
respected by his officers. Though he was a follower of ‘the vedic 
religion, even Matsya Purina does not contain any reference 
about him. From the view point of history his reign is of little 


importance. 

(Il) Chandpradyot : When he astended the throne, he was 
in his prime of youth. Hence it is possible that his reign might 
have Jasted for 48 years. He was very proud and a_ valorous 
warrior. Youth, mastery over a large kingdom, and skill in fighting, 
had made him a despot*®. Possessing varied and powerful implements 


Accounts of the lives 
of the Pradyota 
kings 


(47) See the chronology of the Si$unaga dynasty in the account 


of Magadh. 
(48) I have attiibuted this adjective to Chand, though some writers have 
attributed 1t to Palak Cue to nus-understanding. Vice f. m no, 35 below, for 


the quotation from J. O. BR, & 
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for war in his army*® lie believed himself to be invincible. Owing 
to his despotic disposition, jaina writers have given him the name 
of Chand®°, though his original name was Mahasen®?. In history 
books he is famous as Chandpradyot®?. ; 


Blinded by his pride, he committed several thoughtless deeds®* 


which stained his reputation. Had it not been so, he would have- 
acquired unblemished and unique fame®*. We shall quote here only - 


two of his many thoughtless®® deeds. One of them was the way in 


(49) Vide pp. 2 of Bharhut Stipa by Cunnmghim:—“He had four kinds 
of army; of which there were (1) a Chariot called Opanic diawn by slaves 
that would go in one day 60 yojanas and return. (2) an elephant called 
Malgir: (Jaina books call her Analgiri) that would goin one day 100 -yojanas 
and return. (3) A female camel (a mule) called MudrakeSi that Would go in 
one day 120 yojanas and return and (4) a horse called TelakardDik that would 
go the same distance. 

If his name were based on etymology, Mahdsenani (owner of a large 
army) would be mote appropriate than Mahdasen. 


(50) Chand=fierce; Pra-chatd=fiercer. Chand also means “large”. Chahd 
had a very laige army.» As I have already noted before, it is a habit of the 


jaina writers to give an appropriate name to a king according to his habits : 


and specialities. 


t 


(51) Vide pp. 76 of Jaina Sahitya Lekha SaMegrah. One of the verses of 
a jaina psalm is:— . 
Sasan nayak Viraji, prabhu keval payo | 
Salgh chaturvidha sthdpava Mahasen van Ayo | 
Meaning:—“When Mahavir obtained Kaivalya Gnan, he came to the 
forest of Mahasen to establish a four-fold society of jains”; or “King Maha 


sen went to the same forest in which Mahavir had gone to establish a four- 


fold society of jains". I think the first meaning is better. 
J. 0. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 106 '—"Pradyot is called’ Mahasen both by 
Bhas and Ban, 


(52) Chand +- Agoka = Chandagoka; Chanda -+ Pradyot = Chandaprodyot. 
Compare these two words. 


(53) J. O. B. RS. Vol. Lf. n. no. 144:—"With him rested the decision 
as to which of the reigning monarchs should be allowed to enjoy the 
sovereignties”. (Do these woids not show his pride? ). 

(54) Cf. this with the word “Narottam” in f, n, no. 55 below. 


(55) J. O. B. R. S, Vol. I. pp. 106:-—“ Palak cartied on the traditions of 
his father. His father (really it ought to be predecessor) is described ag 


™ 
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which he behaved in his relations with Udayin, the king of Sindh 
Sauvirs, which is situated on the western borders of Avanti. The 
second is his behaviour towards Satinik, king of Vatsa, which is 
situated on the northern borders of Avanti. He had to suffer much 
on both these occasions, As a result of the first episode, ho was 
obliged to wear a gold strip on his forehead, with the words 
“Mama diasipaticthe husband of my maid servant”, inscribed on 
it. As a’ result of the second, he had to be separated for ever 
from his eight queens. (Though this was a good-turning point for 
the queens, it made him miserable) We have already narrated 
the first event in the account of Prabhavati, daughter of king 
Chetak, in chapter IY. Now shall narrate the other. 


We have already stated in the account of king Sattnik in 
chap. IV, how Chand was fascinated by the beauty of Mrgivati, 
queen of Satanik, and how king Satfnik died of accident. Chand 
continued to insult Mrgiivati, till at last Mahavir personally 
intervened and made the chief queen Siva and the other eight, 
jaina nuns. When Udayan of Vatsa, Mrgavati’s son, grew up and 
heard-about Chand’s disrespectful attitude towards his mother, he 
punished Chand by forcibly carrying away his daughter Vasava- 
datt& and secretly marrying her. Thus he was punished twice for 
his one thoughtless deed. 


Upto 561 B. C. when he fought against Udayin of Sindh, 
he was a follower of the Tipasa-religion. But his mind began 
to incline towards Jainism after the time when Udayin pardoned 
him his behaviour at the time of Samvatsari Pratikramatia 
(Annual service of the jains when each jain forgives all people’s 
faults towards him and asks for fargiveness from all). In a short 
time he became such a staunch jain®® that Chetak, _king of 
Vaisali, gave him in marriage his daughter Sivadevi in 560 


* * 
wnscruptilous by the Vayu-puran and by the Matsya-puran as immoral in 


foreign policy, (the two instances quoted above are enough to show this), 
although he was, m other ways, fit to be called a great mah, (Narottam), 


In Bauddha books he is described as fierce and cruel”. , 


(56) Bharateswar B. V. Translation pp. 84, a 
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B. C.57, The poet Bhis has called her Vaidehi queen,, because ie 
her father was the king of Videha’®. _ | 


A great fire had broken out in Ujjain during his reign. 
This fire was extinguished by Sivddevi with the power of her 
character. He had conquerred many countries by the prowess of 
his arms, and had made fourteen kings his vassals®°. 


After a long reign of 48 years, he had died on the same- 
night on which Mahavir obtained Nirvana in 527 B. C. He was.. 
succeeded by Palak, According to jaina books he wag.the younger 
of the two brothers of Chand, and had, ascended the throne 
because the elder brother Gopal had bécome a jaina monk®®. 


(III) Palak : His reign must have lasted for seven or seven-” 
and-half years®*. (527 to 520 B. C.). He ruled for a short time, 
not because he was very old when he ascended the throne, (he ' 
must not have been over 40), but because he was, like his elder 
brother Chand, proud and given to anger. When his deeds began — 
to be unendurable, his subjects with the help of the Nagarsheth 


(Mayor)**, dethroned him and placed his eldest son Dantivardhan ~ 
on the throne®, 


(57) Vide the account of Siva. daughter of Chetak, in chapter IV. 


(58) “Vide Vasavadatta by Bhas pp. 68 (Bhas omits this king Pradyot's 
father’s name but méntions his Vaideht mother)”. The above-stated sentence — 


is quoted m J. O. B. R. S. Vol. L pp. 106 f. nd. no, 144. Also Vide f. 1. no. 
35 above. : 


(59) Kalpa Siitra Coni. pp. 138, 
(80) Bharateévar B. V. Translation pp. 372, 
(61) See f. n. no. 34 above, 


(62) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 106:—"Palak was a-tyrant. The populace 
headed by the president of the guild-merchant of the capital, deposed him 
and having brought Gopal out of the prison, put him on the throne”. 
(Accordingly Gopal must be said to have succeeded Palak). I leave it to the 


Yeader’s judgment as to which of the two versions he might accept as true, 
mine or Purallas, 


(63) Bharate$var B. V. Translation pp. 342-——“Once Palak fertounced 
» this world and became a jama monk, after making Dantivardhan the next < 
King, and proclaiming Rastravardhan the next heit 
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(IV) Dantivardhan®4 : When Dantivardhan, the eldest son of 
Palak ascended the throne, his younger brother, Rastravardhan 
_ ‘was proclaimed the next heir to the throne. Dantivardhan ruled 
for about 20 years®®. He was as cruel as his father. He was, 
moreover, a very vicious king. Once he happened to see Dharini, 
the beautiful wife of- Rastravardhan, and was fascinated 
by her beauty. He did all he could to fulfil his Cesire, but 
to no purpose.‘ At Jast he thought that he would not be able to 
bring Dharini under his power, unless he murdered his brother. 
So he got his brother killed.©* Dharini though she had been 
pregnant for last three months, sought safety in flight, leaving 
her one son behind. She took shelter under Viisavadatt&, queen 
of Udayan of Vatsa, who was her husband's sister °’ After some 
days, finding the world full of misery, she became a jaina nun, 
though ‘she was to become a mother in a short time. When her 
preceptress saw signs of pregnancy on her body; she kept her in 
secrecy. After a short time she gave birth to a son, who was left 
on the road to the palace of Vatsa royal family. A maid-servant of 
the palace, passing by the road, heard the baby crying. When she 


(64) In one of the seriptual books of jams, the followmg words ate 
given. “Uyjaiyini-Vanti Vadhdhanam” (I take this opportumity to thank Muni&ree 
Kalyanvijayji, a lover of ,history, for this suggestion.) The question, that we 
have to decide, 1s whethe: this Avantivardhan is identical with Dantivardban 
or with his successor Avantisen. At present I have based my belief on Bh- 
B, V. Tians. pp. 342 given in f, n. no. 63 above. 


~ (65) It 1s now decided that he ruled for sixteen’ years, (See the chrono- 
logy given further). 


(66) This incident must have taken place between 505 to 501 B,C. 


(67) ae 
- Chand, Gopal. Palak. 
‘ | 
Vasavadatta | | 
(married with Vatsa's Dantivaidhan. agl e 
king Udayan). Rastravardhan 


(queen Dhar:ni), 
~ +  (Vasavadatta and Dharin] were each other's sisters-in-law.) 
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looked at the baby, she was struck by its handsomeness, and at 
once brought it before Vasavadatté, who had no son.°8 ‘The 
queen was much pleased and began to bring up the child as her 


own son. When Udayan died in 490 B. C., this boy who was - 


called Mani-prabh or Medhavin, was adopted®? and was made 
the king of KauSimbi 


On this side, when Dh&rini left Ujjain, Dantivardhan’s 
viciousness became the talk of the town, and he was obliged to 
give up his throne?°. So he became a jaina monk in' about 504 
B.C. He was succeeded by Avantisen?? the eldest son of Dharini 
and Rastravardhan. Thus Avantisen and Maniprabh were brothers. 


(V) Avantisen: He ascended the throne in 504 B. C. His: 


administration satisfied his subjects and there was peace every- 
where. After a short time, Maniprabh ascended the throne of 


Vatsa, as Udayan had died. On account of some reason, hitherto - 


unknown, both these kings became enemies of each other. One 
possible reason might be that Avantisen, having a desire to extend 
his dominion, might have demanded vassalage or tribute from 
Maniprabh, who might have refused to do so. The otlier, 


and more probable reason might be that Vasavadatt&® was ~ 


Avantisen’s father’s sister, and Avantisen must have thought 
that, she had no business to adopt an unknown child (because 
he was not aware that’ Mani-prabh was his younger brother ). 
Consequently Avantisen invaded Kauéambi with a large army, 
and a terrible battle would have taken place, but for the inter- 
vention of Dharini, who summoned both the kings before her 


(68) Udayan had a daughter. She was marned with Nandivardhan, who, ” 


later became the emperor of Magadh (for his life vide the account of the 
Nanda dynasty). Also vide f. n. no. 54. chap. IV. 


(69) This proves that the custom of adopting an heir to the throne was 
prevalent in those times. 


(70) See f. n. no. 62 above. It is stated there that Palak was dethroned. 


In jaina books it 1s not Palak, but Dantivardhan, who 1s stated to have 
been dethroned. 


(71) Avantisen is the Saine son. who was left alone by Dhariti when 
she sought safety in flight, 


~ 
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and made clear the relationship. Both the brothers embraced each 
other, and peace was established between them. 


Avantisen had no son. Hence a desire arose in his mind to 
renounce the world. So he made Maniprabh the king of Avanti, 
and himself became a jaina monk. Thus Maniprabh became the 
king of both Vatsa and Avanti in 487 B. C. 


(VI) Maniprabh or Medhavin : While Maniprabh was ruling 
‘peacefully over both these countries, great things were happening 
at Magadh. The king of Magadh, Mund, was a pleasure-seeker, 
and hence shut himself up in the harem Kingdoms under the 
vassalage of Magadh, began to become independent. Mund’s 
commander-in-chief, NigdaSak, proclaimed himself the emperor 
of Magadh, in 472 B. C., and assumed the name of Nandivardhan. 
He established peace everywhere and became a powerful king. He 
turned his eye towards Avanti in 467 B.C. There seems to have 
been no reason for his hostility towards Avanti, but, as he had 
married Udayan’s (of Vatsa) daughter seven years after Udayan’s 
death (484 B.C.) he must have thenceforward begun to believe 
that he had a prior right to the throne of Vatsa. He could not 
do anything as long as he was a mere commander~in-chief. But 
when he became the full-fledged emperor of Magadh, he invaded 
both Vatsa and Avanti. As a result, Maniprabh was killed’? and 
both the countries were annexed to the Magadha empire in 467 
B. C. Thus ended the Pradyota dynasty. 


Below is given a list of the kings of Pradyota dynasty arranged 
‘in a chronological order. The reader is requested to compare this 


(72) It is clearly stated in jaina books that Avanti was annexed to 
Magadh because one of the descendants of Palak died without an hen. (Vide 
-part II chap. 6 of this Vol.) According to PuraMds, however, the annexation 
was the result of a war between Nandivardhan and Matprabh. 

J. O. BR. S. Vol. XIII pp. 240'—The kingdom of Avanti was conquerred 
and annexed to the kmgdom of Magadh by Nandivardhan. This 1s also 
supported by neumismatic evidence (See chapter on comms of Avanti). 


I am inclined towards the theory of the last king dying without an heir. 
"I hope to justify the theory m the account of Nandivardhan. 


28 
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list with the one given in Purinfis and which” is quoted at the 
beginning of the account of this dynasty in this chapter. 


B.C. B,C. No, of years Before ..- B.M.E, 
soe Mahavir Era 


(1) Punik 506 575 21 69... 48. 
(2) Mahfsen or, - ; a i ee 
Chandpradyot a9 aa = ae - oe 
(3) ‘Palak 527. §20 - 7 After ME. A.MLE. 
$ ° ' 1 at < 7 
(4) Dantivardhan’® 520 501 19 7 - 26 ~ 
(5) Avantisen 501 487° 14 26 -+. 40: 
(6) Maniprabh’* 487 467 20 40 60 
128-9 . 


(15) SINDHU-SAUVIR Za 


Area:—The modern Sindh was known as Sindhu in ancient 
time because the river Indus flows through the country’®. The 


‘ 


(73) Those kings whose pames end with “Vardhan” are classed as 
vaigyas (and not kshatriyads) by the historians, who believe that fora king 
to bea kshatriya, his name should end with “Varman”. Thus they have decided 
to put Harsavatdhan of Kanoj in the vaiSya class. This is a mistake. There 
ate many kings who were decidedly ksShatriyas and yet their names ended 
with “Vardhan”. For instance (1) Nandivardhan of the Nanda dynasty (2) 
KSemvardhan of the Sigundga dynasty (3) Dantivardhan of Avanti -and (4) 
his brother Rastravardhan (5) ASokavardhan of the Maurya dynasty (6) Dharma~- 
vardhan or Kunal, A§oka’s son and PriyadarSin's father. 


HarSavardhan must also have been'a kshatriya, or, at least ~one cannot. 
put him among the vaiSyas simply because his name ended with “Vardhan'’s 


(74) If we consider’ Punik as the “founder of the dynasty, it all there 

Would be six kings; there would be five if we consider Chand as the founder 
or the first king of the dynasty, (See conclusion no. 6 on pp. 198). 
(7 5) J. I. H. Q. Vol. XII (Prof, Sten Know) pp. 18:—Sindu de§a was often 
identified with the country. to the west _of Indus”. If this is true, it ‘means: 
that the country to the west of the Indus was Sauvir. Hence a city situated 
on the west of’the Indus might naturally have been the capital of Sindha. 
Vittabhaya-pattan Was on the west coast of the Indus. Cf, this with the 
description of Mcohan-jé-flero and Vittabhaya-pattan given further. ” 


? 
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eastetn portion was known -as Sauvir. As both the countries were 
under the rule of one king, they were jointly called Sindhu-Sauvir. 


‘ ' Different opinions are held with regard to the boundaries of 
Sauvir. When Hu-enChiang visited India in the 7th century A. D. 
Sauvir consisted of the modern states of Jodhpur and Sirohi. But 
in the 6th century B. C. Sauvir included within its boundaries 
those districts which were called Sindh, Sduvir, Gujjar, Attali, 
and Madhya’ Defa by Hu-en-Chang’®. Thus Sindhu-Sauvir was 
the largest kingdom in Western Ifidia’’. Its atea was four or five 
tities as much as that of the kingdom of Magadh in the east. 
Aécording to one histériah’® ten giedt kihgs were under the 
vassalage of the king of Sindhu-Satvif, and one of them was 
Chana of Avanti, under whose vassalagé wete othef fourteen kings’®. 


Below, I have given some of the different opinions held about 
the boundary arid the capital of Sduvir. First we shall take up 
the boundary. . 

(1) One writer is of the opinion®® that according to Sir 
Cunningham the modern Idar was included in Sauvir. Idar is 
known as Vadiri®? in bauddha literature, and Sophir in Bible, 


(76) See map on pp. 53, 

(77) The king of Sindhu was very powerlul. The empefor of Persia had 
requested him to help him in establishing his own kingdom. They had become 
friends of each other. . : 

C. H. I. pp, 330:—An embassy was Sent to Cyrus by an Indian king : 
(Ibid pp. 22). Cyrus the Great cartied on campaigns with Indian borders 
through , east of Iran ; (Ibid pp; 330). It is doubtful whether he attained 
puzerainty aver the Indian frontier itself. : 

In short, Cyrus’s efforts to conquer any part either of Kamboj of Pulusdk: 
in ‘the north, of of Sindhu Sauvir in the south were quité unsiiccessful, 


(78) Jaina Sahitya -Lekh Satgrah pp. 78, For details see further in 


this volume. Z 

. + (79) See f. n. fo. 59 above and otigmal maitét connected with it; also 

Kalpastitra Com: pp. 138. . ; 
(80) Dey's A, I. pp. 81 (The word Mahdbbarat), 


(81) See £, n. no. 92 below, 


“ 
» 
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(2) Sauvir was that region which was ‘situated between the 
Indus and the Zelum®?. . 


(3) Sauvir was-situated in the N. E. of Cuchchha and ‘its 
capital was Roruk—-Rorav®?. 


(4) Sauvir was one of the districts of Sindh®¢. 


(5) Sauvir consisted of a region somewhere in the east of the 
Indus. It might possibly have been in the N. E. of Cuchchha and 
Kathiawar®’. There was a small country named Dasarna®® on the | 
west of Sauvir. DaSarna derived? its name from the-ten small’ - 
rivers that were flowing through it. (It is possible that it ‘might . 
have included within its boundaries the modern districts of 
Bhiavalpur, Jesalmir, Sukker and Thar-piirkar). 


(6) The region between the Indus and Zelum consisted of 
two countries named Ayuddha and Sauvir in ancient times®’, 


(7) The delta near the mouth of the Indus was a part of 
the country of Sauvir. Its capital was Patal, and it was founded 
by the Greek emperor Alexdnder. 


Different opinions are also held about the capital of Sauvir. 


(82) Ibid pp. 81, 
(83) B. I. pp. 320 for the thap. 


(84) Dr, Bhagvanlal Inderji (J. B, B, R. A. S, 1927, Vol. II Pts I) 
Says on the authority of Patafijali as follows:— 


7 


“Sauvitd Dattamitri-nagari” (Dattamitr: was a city in Sauvir). © 

(85) Purdtattava Vol. I pp. 2 and further. : : 

(86) This means a tract of land between the Indus and the Hala mountains, - 

For another DaSarfa vide the account of Avanti. Chap. VI. f. n. no. 81 
(and quotations from Puritattva Vol. 1. pp. 52 on it) also f. n, no: 85 of 
Chapter V. and the matter connected with :t. 

Some authors put ten confluent rivers on either side of the‘parent Indus. 
Any how, if the word Dasa has its derivative origin from the number 10, 
it must designate several such tegions in different parts of India, where either 
there are 10 rivers or somethings, : 


(87) Dey’s A. I. pp. 75. See the description of the delta of the- Indus, 


- 


ae 
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According to jaina books its capital was Vittabhayapattan®®, 
According to bauddha books it was Roruk or Rorav. (Different 
bauddha books have still different names). It is said there that 
it was situated somewhere on the common border between the 
,desert of Cuchchha and Rajputina. They have based this belief 
on the following accountt—-When the Scythians or the Sakas 
‘invaded Malva, they, after passing through Sindh, came to the 
‘mouth of the Indus, and desiring to avoid crossing through the 
‘desert of Jesalmir, entered Cuchchha through the gulf of Cuchchha; 
or they might have made their entry in Sauvir by travelling from 
the delta of the Indus, on the coast of Cuchchha, and then passing 
by this Roruk®®. Thus they have imagined this Roruk, a city on 
the coast of Cuchchha, to have been the capital of Sauvir. Whether 
this was only a port or whether it was really the capital is open 
to doubt. Then these Sakis passed through the region named 
Vadhiar®° in Gujarat, and then they went to Malva after passing 
through a passage®* of the Arvall: hills°® near Idar. 


Personally, I am inclined to believe that both Sindhu and 
Sauvir were under the power of one king. But they must have 
been inhabited by people with different civilizations. The capital 
of Sindh must have been Vittabhayapattan, and the capital of 


(88) Puratattva Vol I, pp. 282, 

(89) It is the region which is situated neat the ruins of Zinzuvada and 
Moderad on the west of the desert of Cuchchha. a 

(90) Radhanpur is the capital of this Vadhiar region. The bulls of this 
place are famous and are said to be of a very high pedigree. Communications 
between Malva and Gujarat must have been conducted through Idar at that 
time. At present, however, the city which is on the common border line of 
these two countries 1s known as Dohad. See f. n. no. 92 below. 


(91) In Mahabharat this hill 1s considered to be a part of the Vindhya 
vnountains, and its name was Parapatra. 
(92)'Cf. this with theory No. I, about the boundaries of Sauvir, whete 


.Siy Cunningham has said that Idar was known as Vadar1 in bauddha books, 
Possibly this Vadati and Vadhiar might have been identical, At present there 


is a village named Vadal near Idar. See f. nm, no. 90 above: 


¢ 
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Sauvir, as many experts believe, must have been Roruk®® situated 
in Cuchchha. Thus they were two different countries with their 
own capitals**. (The same condition prevailed in the case of 
Kamboj arid Gandhir, and their capitals. see chap. IV). 


We know something about the kings—and their dynasties— 
of Magadh in the east, of Vatsa, Anga, and 
Some information Avanti in the central India and of KoSal in: 
about the king of : ; . 
Saavie ‘and: his the north. But little is known about the kings 
dynasty of Kamboj and-Sindh-Sauvir. We know some-. 
thing about the king of Sindhu-Sauvir who 
ruled over it at the time with which we are concerned. 


This king’s name was Udayin. We do not know anything 
about his parents, and his family. His queen was Prabhfvati, the 
daughter of king Chetak. She was married with- him in about 
584 B. C., and she had given birth to a son. ( Whose account 
will be given later on). Coming to know that her end was near, 
she became a jaina nun in 574 B. C., and died within a short time. 


Udayin was born in 600 B. C. It is said about Gautam Buddha 
that on the day on which he was born (600 B, C.) 6 other 
persons were born®®, and one of them was Udayin. He must have: 
come to the throne in about 584 B.C. He was a just king and. 
he spread peace everywhere. He ruled ably and peacefully for a 
long time, and he was a powerful king. During his time the 
emperor of Persia was Cyrus, who, many a time, had invaded 
Udiyin’s kingdom, with a view to conquer some of the bofderitig 
territories. But his offorts were unsuccessful, and, at last, friendly 
relations were established between the two kings. Ambassadors _ 
were sent to each other’s court®®, When Udayin ‘gave up the 


nat meen eae hae tna erettinirnnrnaeteenteernenenn een, 


(93) Can Roruk have any conttection with the modern Robri (a town in 
Sindh}? (See f. n. no, 122 below). 


(94) See further, and f. a, no. 119 bélow. 

(95) C. H. L pp. 188, (states on the authority of Prof. R Davis's 
Buddhist birth stories} note on pp. 68) “For instatice there is an early ~ list 
of the seven co-natals-persons born on the same day as Buddha, 

(96) See f. ns no. 77 above, : 


ie 
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throne, and his nephew succeeded him, Sindh was annexed to 
, the Persian empire by the Persian emperor Darius®’. 


“We know that he had defeated and brought under his 
vassalage powerful kings like Chandpradyot of Avanti, and many 
others. One writer has properly said®®, “ King Udayin was the 
master of 16 countries®® like Sindhu-Sauvir, of 363 cities including 
Vittabhayapattan, of Akar?©° (Mine), of Mahisen?°? of 8 to 10 
other kings, and of innumerable police-officers, millionaries and 
caravans’. 


Thus Udiyin was the greatest emperor of his time. Before 
he ascended the throne he was a follower of the Tépasa-religion; 
“but then, he had become a follower of Jainism?°’. In about 584 
or a year or two after that, he had married Prabhavati, and had 
got a large jaina temple built in his capital for worship, and having 
- performed the ceremony of AfijanSalaka, had placed many jaina 
idols in it. One of the idols was that which they had got mys- 
teriously from gods?°*. Once when both the king and the queen 
were dancing before this idol after worshipping it, the king, in 


(97) In C. H. I. pp. 337 (while giving the account of Darius of Persia, 
it is stated) “that part of the Indian territory towards the rising sun is full 
of sand", (Rising sun=east of Persia=west of India, Thus Sindhu deSa was 
on the west of India). “The eastern part is a desert on account of sand”, 
(See further for how a deseit was formed on this part). 

(98) Jaina Sahitya Lekh SaMgrah pp. 76 and f. n. nos. 87 and 88 and 
matter connected with it. 


(99) Janpad=a large country. 


(100) Akar=a mine, this seems to be the meaning of the author; but 
looking to the context of the sentence quoted, Akai seems to be the name of 
a country, the king of which must bave been a vassal to Udayin, In the 
mscription on the lake SudarSan 1s mentioned a country named “Akardavantr', 
Does it refor to this “Akar” ?, Vide ‘chap, VI. f. n. no. 81 and the matter 
connected with 1t. 

(101) See the list of the Pradyota dynasty in the preceding pages 
and f. n. nos, 49, 50, 51 and the matter connected with it in this chapter. 


(102) Jama Sahitya Lekh Sangrah pp. 76. 
(103) Vide Bharatedvar B, V. Translation pp. 182-83 for details. 
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whose hand there was a harp,-saw the queen dancing without a’ 
head on her shoulders. At this sight the king fainted. ‘When he,’ 
recovered he told the queen what he had seen. The queen fore’ 
saw that her death was near, and wanted to become a jaina nun: . 
He agreed to it on condition, that if she became a goddess after . 
her death, she must show herself to him in times of calamity. and 
guide him properly. The queen promised to do so, and -how' she 
kept her promise is already described in chapter IV in her account. 


‘After his separation from the queen, he continued to reign: 
for several years, but his interest in the world was over. Once ~ 
Mahavir came to Sindh?°*, and he became a jaina monk under him?°*; 
in about 546 B. C. Instead of placing his son KeSav?°* on the 
vacant throne, he placed his nephew Keéikumir on the throne, : 
because he believed that a person who became a king had to 
commit many sins and ultimately be condemned to hell; and he 
did not want his son to go to hell. His ministers accepted his | 
nephew?°’ as the king. Udayin went on his way on foot to preach 
and spread Jainism. ey 


+ 


This nephew reigned for nearly 10 years. But during that 


“~ , 


(104) It is a belief among almost all the j jains that Mahavir had travelled 


only in Magadh, Kasi, KoSal and KauSambi. The fact stated above proves 
that the belief is wrong. 


(165) About this Udayin, it is stated nm jaina books that he “was ‘the 
last king who had become a RayarSi (a jaina monk). (Vide pp. 44 Bharatesvar 
B. V. Translation), Here the word “Rajarsi:” must not have been used.in the 
Sense of only a king turning into a monk, because :aftet him Chandragupta 
Maurya had also became a monk. It must have meant the king-monk who 
had obtained Kauvalya Gnan, because before him and not after him, 
Karkandu of Kaling, and Prasannachandia of Potanpur had obtained 
Kaivalya Gnan, after becoming a jaina monk; Muni$Sree Nyaya-vijayyi is 


inclined to believe, that last ‘ ‘Rajarsi” means. the last king whom Mahavir 
himself had turned into a jama monk. : 


(106) He had a son. 


v 


Vide the previous page. ) 


(107) Bharateévar B. V. Translation pp. 44 “His son KeSav ascended 
the throne after him”. I think this is a mistake, because in ‘the same book . 
on pp. 184, it is stated that his: nephew ascended the throne. 


~ 
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\ time the people were miserable because he was a tyrant, Hearing 
this Udiyin, now a jaina monk, desiring to convert his nephew 
to the right path, came to Sindh, in order to preach him. When 
his nephew knew this, he thought Udiyin, now repenting of 
’ giving up the throne to him, had come to regain it from him?8, 
_Udayin’s body by this time had become very weak on account 
‘of observing severe penance, and he required curd-milk to quench 
his thirst so often. So his nephew sent him curd-mixed with 
Poison, in order to kill him. But supernatural deity became aware 
of this, and by his power purified the curd-milk of the poison. 
This incident must have taken place in 537 B. C. 


: We have said in the account of Prabhiivati that she had 
" became a goddess after her death. She had prevented her husband 
iGhadsacaety ce from bringing back from Avanti to Sauvir, that 
the desert of  ‘2mous ancient idol, because she had predicted 
Jesalmir that, this city was to be buried underground 
within a short time. We have also seen how 

Ke&i unsuccessfully tried to poison Udayin, and how Udiyin was 
saved by a supernatural deity. This deity was very angry with 
Ke&i on account of his tyrannical deeds. When Udayin, and his 
nurse, who was a potter, went away from the city, the deity 
‘caused a cyclone of sand on the city. There were heavy showers 
. of sand?°® on a very large area, and a large portion of the country 
was buried under the sand for ever. That region is now known as the 
desert of Jesalmir and Thurparkar?2°, When we look at the desert 
-even now, we get some idea of the havoc that must haye been 
" caused on the country as a result of supernatural anger?2+, This took 


(108) ‘The prime-minister of KeSi was of the same opinion. So he might 
have instigated the lung to murder Udéyin. 
(109) According to BharateSvar B. V. Translation pp. 183, this mcident 


had taken place some years after the death of Udayin, 1. e. about 520 B. C, 
If we believe that it took place immediately after the poisoning incident, it 


must have happened in 534 B. C. 
(110) Cf. f. n. nos, 112 and 113 below. 


- 


aw 


(111) Sed £. n. no, 109 above. 
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place in 534 B. C. Ten small rivers like the Mihraj, Hakr&, Vahind - 
and others"? that flowed here, were buried altogether. The flow 
of Jarge rivers like the Sarasvati was buried wherever the water 
was shallow, and continued where the water was deep. So we see 
the rivers to-day without both the source and the mouth***. Some’ 
rivers changed their courses, and at some places sand surrounded © 
water on all sides turning it into a lake. At other places. marshy 
tegions were formed**. 


Some scholars believe that the peninsula of Kathiiwar'** 
was an island?2° in ancient times; and that it was turned into its 
present shape due to some natural change, such as described above. 
Now it will be clear to them that Kathiawar was never an island. - 
On the contrary the narrow border line was in the 6th century 


B. C. a broad region thickly populated, and was known as 
Sindhu Sauvir. ; ; i ered 


Now we know how the desert of Jesalmir came into being. 


(112) It is said that seven rivers flowed into the Indus from the. east,’ 
and ihey were co~jointly called Sapta-Sindhu. At present there -are only five 
{the Sutlaj, the Zélum, the Ravi, the Chindb, and the Indus). We do sot 
know the names of the other two. They must have been buried by the 
showers of sand. Some writers believed that ten rivers flowed there. 


(113) Now the reader will understand the cause of the broken flow of 
the Sarasvati, which is mentioned in Mahabharat. 


(114) I suppose that this must have been. the origin of the northern 
region of the desert of Cuchchha which is known-as “Marshy tract of and”. 


(115) This is described in Vol. X of J.-R. A. S. I have given its 
substance in f. n. no. 116. , is So 


(116) “The points of the gulf of Cambay on the east and of the gulf of ° 
Cuchchha on the north, advance further and further and at last merged into ‘ 
each other, thus making Kathidwar an island. The land that now makes it-a 
peninsula was the result of a subsequent upheaval,’. : Some . scholars. have 
based their belief on this. But the otigin of.the desert of Jesalmir, stated 
above, leads us to believe that the desert .of Cuchchha must have, become 
broader in area at that time. Again it is stated in the jaina books that, Mt 
Satrufijay in Kathidwar is an eternal place of. pilgrimage, and could be 


travelled to on foot. This makes it impossible ‘the Kathiawar Was ever 
an island. eS eager 


a too ae . wih, 
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We. can also affirm that the ruins of the places which are described 
in Mr. Henry Cousen’s “ The Antiquities of Sind”, represent these 
buried portions of Sindhu-Saivir™7.: Again as Udayin wasa jain, 
- ‘the ruins of many temples now found by Mr. Cousens, represent jaina 
temples?2*. The ruins of the famous Mohan-jé-dero must ‘have 
some connection with Sindhu-Sauvir and its destruction by sand. 

We have seen how Sauvir was destroyed. Let us now turn 
‘our attention to Sindh?”®, “We have stated above that several 
‘rivers had changed their courses on account of the showers of 
sand. We know that the capital of Sindh was Vittabhayapattan?° 
and ‘it must have been a large city, it being the capital of the 
most powerful emperor of that time. It must also have been a 
great trade-centre. Patliputra the capital of Magadh, was a floursh- 
ing trade-cenfre because it was situated on the Ganges, which 
facilitated communication and commerce. Similarly, Vittabhaya- 
pattan must have been a large flourishing trade-centre on thé 
banks of the river Indus. This large city must have been buried 
by the showers of sand as described above, and the river Indus 
oust have changed its course either towards further east or to 
the west of the city, or 1t must have flowed - through the midst 
of the ruins of the city. If we turn our eyes to the course of the 
Indus, now between Sukker?** and Rori?#? or Robri, do we not 


(117) “The Antiquities of Sind” by Henry Cousens. M. R. A. published 
in A, D. 1929 by the Government of India. 

(118) This whole region consisted of the temples and religious places of 
a : particular religion., Another such instance is Benna-katak (Vide chapter VI). 

Over Sindbu~Sawvir ruled the most powerful monarch of the time, Udayin 
and he was a jam. Over Benna~katak ruled Khirvel, another jaina emperor. 

(119) Cf this with my belief of both Sindhu and Sanvir having different 
capitals, stated above. 

(120) In those times only a large city had the ending “Pattan”, Compare 
the area and the description of this city with those df other cities of' those 
times (Patliputra of Magadb, and Sanchipuri of Avanti), 

(121) Mr. Nathalal Chhaganlal Shah has devoted his heart and soul to 
ithe: study of the antiquity of jaina places of pilgrimage, and he is getting a 
book punted on the subject. He has written to me that he had read some 
where (he does not remember where) that raavaal was a jaina centre of 


pilgrimage. Cf, f. no, 144 below: 
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pet the idea, that there the river is flowing over the ruins of some 
ancient city? Do not the neighbouririg town of Larkhana and the 
village of Mohan-ja-dero suggest the heart of -Vittabhayapattati ? 
Do not the majestic remnants of Mohan-jai—dero suggest a large 


city like Vittabhayapattan ? I believe that Mohan—ja—dero represents © 


the ruins of Vittabhayapattan?**, which was destroyed. in about 
534 B. C. After searching examinations of the present ruins “of 
Mohan-ja—dero, scholars have come to the conclusion, that they 
are as old as 2,000 or 3,000 B. C. We know that in the 6th 
century B. C. it was a flourishing and large city, and it might 
possibly have been so, formany many centuries before that time, 
say for 2,000 years. So the ruins can be said as old as 2,000 to 


3,000 B. C., without any objection. Again, it is possible that the « 


ruins of the temples now found around it, must be representing 


the old, majestic jaina temples. Its area?** must. have been.twenty - 


miles by seven to eight miles. The ruins of Mohan-ji-—dero are 
spread over that much area. 


With the death of Udiyin’s nephew. Keéi, his dynasty ended. 
The Persian emperor Cyrus or Darius must have annexed the 


Bnd of the dynasty 


“of king Udayin  ™ust have taken place either in 531-30 B.C. 


during the time of Cyrus; which is more pro- 


bable***, or in 520 B. C. during the reign of Darius. . .~ 
Other events in the life of Udayin are of religious importance, 


(122) According to bauddha books, the capital of Sindh was Roruk-Roruv. 
Can it not have any connection with the modern Rohri?. 

(123) Jaina Sahitya Lekh Sangrah pp. 76. “There was a great city (? or 
Udyan=a garden) named Mtgavan (It reminds us of the Mtgavan of Sravasthi) 
to the N. E. of this city”. (Will this be of any use as a hint to the archeo- 
logical department m fixing the site of the old capital? ). 


(124) Cf. f. n, no. 121 above, about Sukker: Compate the area of Vita: - 


bhayapattan with that of the modern cities like Bombay, Calcutt&, Paris, 
Berlin, London and others, 

(125) In the beginning pages of this volume, I have explained how God 
Time exetts his influence on men and countries. B, C. 523 was the year of 
ctisis-i, ¢. intervening period between the two Udayas. God Time exer i 
jnfluence even op nature, and this is an instance of it 


* 4 


country to his own empire. The annexation 
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‘and We shall not bother the reader with their narration. We 
‘shall close“his account after giving the chief dates -of-his life and 
those of Prabhavati’s 


ova 


Udayin ' Prabhavati 
Year Age Year Age 
(1) Birth B.’C. 600—O0 +=—-B. CC, 594—0 
(2) Marriage » 580-20 » 580-14 
(3) Coronation » 580-20 » 580-14 
(4) Pere. B7has , 375-19 
(5) Invansion over o 
Avanti » 561-39 7 
(6) Renounced the , 546-54 "560-25 : 
. world : 
7) Destruction of = 
“ Vittabhayapattan ” 935-65 . > 
(8) Death Not settled ,, 567-27 


(16) SAURASTRA AND THE REMAINIG COUNTRIES. . 


Of the twenty-five countries, the names of which are given 
at the beginning of Chapter III, we have already given the 
account of fifteen. Out of these fifteen, fourteen were considered 
as Arya (civilized) countries; but as the remaining country of 
Andhra had also become gradually civilized, and as one of its 
rulers was very powerful and famous, we have given its account 
as an Arya (civilized country). 

Of the remaining ten countries, Lat, Vatsa, Cuchchha, and 
Saurastra were always considered as Arya, and deserve separate 
accounts; but we have not done so, because (1) the accounts of 
the kings who ruled over them, are already given in the short 
accounts of those countries, (2) no one single dynasty ruled over 
cany of them. The other six Nepal, Kamrup, Chola, Pandya, 
Aparfint and Mah@rastra~though they were considered to be Atya 
eountries later on, yet the same conditions as to rulers, prevailed 
in them as in the first four countries. Hence no separate accounts 
are given of them. Out of these ten, only one deserves slight indivi 


dual notice, which is taken below. 
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- We had some information about the fifteen countries, the 
accounts of which are already given, but nothing is known about 
this country. Its name is even seldom mentioned 
Saurastra anywhere. While small countries like Videha, 
Kogala; and Vatsa are written about, nothing - 
is written abont this country which is larger than they are in 
area. One reason of this might be, that this country might have 
been always under the rule of any of the two neighbouring larger 
countries, namely, Sindhu-Sauvir and Avanti, we do not know 
under whose rule Saurastra was, but it is more possible that it 
might have been under the rule of Avanti. Later on, when Avanti. 
became a part of the Magadha empire, Saurastra also must have 
been annexed to it??®, : 


Thus we have given necessary accounts of the sixteen 
kingdoms of the 6th century B.C. Of these, three of four flouri- 
shed very much in every way, and so I have given a detailed 
account about them in the second part of this volume. With 
them, I have also given the account of Andhra, though no 
historian has hitherto paid any notice to it, because it was in 
the south, and was considered Anarya (uncivilized). 


i 


(126) The inscription near lake Sudargan males it clear that this countty 
Was under the rule of the-Mauryds from 372 to 356 B. C. (Chandragupta). 
We do not know when it first came under the rule of Magadh, 


Part 2 


PART 2 
MAGADH EMPIRE 


(A) Sigunaga dynasty and (B) Nanda dynasty 


(A) Sisunaga dynasty eh 
I Chapter (1) Srenik -(Bimbisar) 
Il Chapter Srenik (Continued) 
Ill Chapter (2) AjatSatru 
* (3) Udayasva., 
(4) Anurudhdha and Mund 


(B) Nanda dynasty (Naga dynasty )- 


IV Chapter (5) Nand 1 Nandivardhan 
(6) Nand II Mahapadma 
V_ Chapter (7). Nand III to Nand VIII 
(6 kings ) : 
; (8) Nand IX, Mahinand 
VI Chapter Conquests and defeats made™ by 
the countries under the rules of all 


these kings 
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Chapter | 


(A) Sigunaiga dynasty : Great Naga dynasty 


Synopels:— Relation between Sisunag and Magadh—Relation 
between Brhadrath and Sisunag—Chronology of the Si8unaga 
dynasty and discussion about it—Accounts of the first five kings 
out of ten—Pride of family existing among the kings of Kcgal 
and Magadh and its resuli—How. hing Binbisar became king 
though he was the youngest among his brothers—Tests to which 
he was submitted by Ins father—His going to a foreign country 
and his progress—His marriage with his first queen Sunanda 
Significance of Tejanturi—Coronation of Bimbisar—How his 
eldest son Abhaya-kumar became the prime-mimister of Magadh 
at the “age of eleven after passing through the ‘severest test— 
Bimbisar’s life and rule—What Nature did during the time of hts 
rule—Birth of four great men—Religions accepted and rejected 
by Bimbisar; his acquaintance with Gautam Buddha—Relation 
between the present and the future lives of Bimbisar—Significance 
of the year 558 B. C.—Some wonderful events that took place 
at the time of his marriage with Chillana.. 
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In the account of Kasi DeSa we have seen that king 
Aévasen of the Brhadratha dynasty ruled over it in the 8th 
century B, C. He was-the father of Parsvanath, 

Sigunaga dynasty the twenty-third Tirthatikar of the jains. Paréva- 
nath had become a jaina monk during the life 

time of his father. After the death of ASvasen, a kshatriya named 
Sisundig sat on the vacant throne. Hence the name of his- dynasty. 


In the account of Kagi, we have raised two questions,, (1) 
Did §.éunaig come to the throne immediately after the death of 
Asvasen, or after some time ? (2) Was Sisunag i in any way related 
to the Brhadratha dynasty? We shall try to answer, these 
questions here. 


The kings of SiSunaga dynasty were originally the kings of , 
Kagi. Later on they were invited to take up the reins- of the 
Magadha empire, and they had earned the fame as emperors of 
Magadh. So we have thought it proper to give their accounts 
under the heading of the Magadha empire. 


As with the kings of other countries, so with the. kings of 
Kasi; we do not know the date or year in which the first king 
Rind of the Brnad- sat on the throne. We might draw conclusions 
ratha dynasty and from information furnished to us from certain 
thedateofSigunag’s Sources. In Matsya-puriin it is stated that the 
ascending the throne whole Sifunaga dynasty lasted for 333 years’; 

and that there had been ten kings in the line. 
Again Nanda dynasty began immediately after the end of this 
dynasty. The Nanda dynasty lasted for 100 years, after which | 
Chandragupta Maurya® became the emperor of Magadh. We-have 
proved in the last Chapter of part I, that Chandragupta Maurya 
became the emperor of Magadh in 372 B. C. or A. M. E, 155. 
Calculating backwards we come to the conclusion that Sigunaiga 
dynasty began in 805 B. C. We do not know when Aévasen, 
the last king of the Erhadratha dynasty, died. Now we have 
already proved in Chapter IV, Part J, that ParSvanath became a 


(1) In some books the number of years is 225. 
(2) I. A. Vol. 32 pp, 229, 
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jaina monk in 847 B, C. and obtained Nirvan in 777 B.C. 
Thus he had become a monk 42 years before the beginning of 
the Sisuniiga dynasty, and died 28 years after its beginning. Hence 
Aévasen might have died any time within or at the end of these 
42, years, and that is the interval between the death of AS8vasen 
and the ascending to the throne of Sigunig. 


There is no possibility of any relation between them, because 
their families were different. The Brhadrathas were Ik8aviku , 
kshatriyas, while Sigunag’s were Lichchhvi-Samvriji®. Again there 
were wars between the king of KoSal and Sidunig, about as to whose 
family was higher, and king of Kofal was an IkSavaku khsatiiya. 


We know that SiSuniga dynasty Jasted for 333 years, and 
that there were 10 kings in it. Both jaina and bauddha books 
agree that Srenik was the contemporary of 
Mahavir. After Srenik, there were four descen- 
dants, thus making a total of five*, and these 
five together ruled for 108 years”. So five kings 
_must have preceded Srenik and they must have together ruled 

for 333-1086225 years. 


Chronological hst 
of the Sisunaga 
dynasty 


Mr. Vincent Smith, on the authority of the Puranas, gives 
us names of the first four kings and number of years for which 
every one ruled®. Mr, Pargiter, after much research, says that they 
ruled for 10 more years i.e. for 136 years and not for 126 as 


if 


. (3) J. 0. B. R.S. Vol. I pp. 76 :—"“The Pali writers relate that the 
BiSunigds belonged to the family of VasSali (Lichchhavis). (ibid pp. 41 ), 
‘Gyanath cays the same of Nandin (KalaSoka)”. 

This means that both the SiS$unagis and the Nandds belonged to the 
same family of kshatriyds. 


(4) See furthe: for the period of rule of every king. 


(5) Vide Chapter VII, Part I, the para with the heading ‘Kings of Avanti 
for five hundred years”. . 


(6) Vide E, H, 1. 4th, ed pp. 51, 


~ ry 
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Mr. Smith says’. Mr. Smith’s list is as folllows:— 
(1) Sisunadg _ 40 
(2) Kakvarna 26 : 
(3) KSemvardhan 36 ; De 
(4) KSemrij 24 - 
126 


aie 


Chapter 


Whencefore we see that there is a difference of 100 years, 


because we have just calculated that the first five kings ruled for - 
226 years. This must have been due to either the slip of the 


pen by the scribe, or due to his wilfully changing the number 


from 226 to 126. I believe that they must have ruled for 226 


years for the following reasons. 


At present the average of every king’s rule in a dynasty ‘is 
counted to 25 to 30 years, and thus four kings must have been: 
dead and gone within 120 years. But here we are not concerned 
with modern conditions and modern times. We are dealing ‘with 
times when several kings (for instance of KoSal, Vatsa & Atiga) have: 
ruled consecutively, every one for double the modern average. The 
chronology of the kings of Vatsa furnishes us with a good instance. 
Its first five kings ruled for 225 years. Similarly we should have 
ho reason to hesitate in accepting 225 years as the period of 


rule of the first five kings of SiSunaga dynasty. We can give some - 


evidence to support it, Mahavir is calculated to have lived nearly 
250 years after Parévanath. The fifth monk in order from Pirévas 
nath was KeSimuni, who was a contemporary of Mahiivir; ‘wlio 
in turn is a contemporary of Srenik. Kefimuni is stated to have been 
the religious preceptor of king Prasenjit of Ko§al. Thus Mahiivir, 
Srenik, Kefi, and Prasenjit are all contemporaries. Now Parévaniath 
was alive when Sisunag came to the throrie. Thus there was an 
interval of nearly 250 years between the ascension of Siguniig 
Speer a ee a eS 
(7) Vide Pargiter's “Dynastic List of the Kali Ages”. 


(8) We should not here forget that this time was the fourth-Ard of 
vasarpili. Here five kings have together ruled for 225 years only. If we go 
still backwards, when the lives were longer, kings will be found who have 
teigned for still longer periods, ee 
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and death of the fifth king. Again every one of these five jaina 
monks might have been contemporaries of these :first five kings. 
__ Jn the list given above, names of only four kings are given. 
Who was the fifth and how long did he rule? In jaina books it 
is clearly stated that Srenik came to the throne of Magadh 


_immediately after the death of hi ii 

fifth king mittee have been olen aaa a a 
- §renik came to the throne in 580 B.C,,” and Siéuniiga 
dynasty began in 805 B. C. Now we shall try to fix the period 
of rule of every king, keeping in mind the following two rules:— 
(1) No two consecutive kings could have ruled each for a long 
- period (2) The first king must have ruled for longer periods 
because their lives must have been longer. (see f. n. no. 8 below). 
Now all the authors of the books in which the names of these 
kings are given, agree that the period of rule of the second and 
_ the fourth king, was for each 36 years. So we have to arrange 
the periods of rule of the first, third, and the fifth kings. Keeping 
in mind the list of the kings of Kofal, we may assign 60 years 
to the first, 50 years to the second, and the remaining 43 years 

to the third. So the whole list is now given below*”. 
B.c. to B.C. Years BME. to B.M.E. 


(1)- Siéuniig gs05 , 745 60 278 =, 2418 


(2) Kakvarna 745 , 709 36 218 , 182 
(3) KSemvardhan 709 ,, 659 50 182 , 132 
(4) Kéemijit 659 , 623 36 132, 96 

6 » 53, 


(5) Prasenjit 623 , 580 43 
; 225 
nasty was founded in 372 B. C. The Nanda dynasty 


CARE A ener teen 
(9) The Maurya dy 
was founded in 472 B. ©, Sretik and his descendants together ruled for 108 


years. Counting backwards it would be 580 B, C. 
(10) “Bharat no Prachin Rajvaméa" Vol. II pp. 19, an 

pages give us to understand as follows:— 

* (1) Siéunag 40 
(2) Sdkvarta (In Vayupurafa it is Sakvariia) : as 
(3) KSemdhatma (or Késemvarma or Kéemkarma 36; In Vaya and 

Brahamalld Puranas he is assigned 20 years). 
° (4) Kéatroja (KSetragna) 36 (In Matsya it 18 KSempit or KSemarya==40 


and KSemvit=24). - 


d the previous 
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The chronology of. the next five kings . (which we have to. 
prove later on) is as follows:—**. 


(6) Bimbisir or 580 ,, 528. 51% i 
Srenik’ AME. 
(7) Ajatéatru or 528 ,, 496 32% BQ: ag wees 
Kunik A.M.E. oe 
(8) Udayan-bhat 496 ,, 480 16 SI. jj. AF > 
(9) Anurudhdha 480 ,, 472 8 - 47 _,, 50. 
and Mund 


1084+225=333 


(i to 5) We know little about these first five kings. The first 
king Siéunag had first ascended the throne of Kasi. The neigh- 
bouring’ king“of KoSal, Vritta?® belonged to the 
Something about [kSavaku family like ASvasen the last king of | 
the lives of the first ; 
five Kings the Brhadratha dynasty. So he believed that 
he had the prior right to the throne of Kasi 
which was now occupied by Siéunfig. So there were wars between 
these two kings, but Vritta was unsuccessful because he was old 
and inferior in the art of “war to SiSuniig. After some time 
Bigundg was invited?® to rule_over Magadh by Malla kshatriyas 
to which family he belonged. He placed his son Kaikvarna on the . 
throne of KAsi, and himself went to Magadh. The king of Koéal 
saw this opportunity. Kakvarna was a weak king. Vritta invaded 
Kasi of Kakvarna, and annexed it to his own kingdom. When - 
Sisunag heard this, he was furious, and after a great war against 
the king of Kofal, he regained Kasi under his rule, Thus he 
ruled over two countries, KAsi and Magadh.” This indicates -that - 
Sigunaig must have been a powerful and valorous ane: After his 


(11) Vide the Same para as indicated in f. n, no. 5 atove. 


(12) See the list of names given in Chapter IV. Part I, in the pata 
entitled “Other names besides Prasenjit”. 


(13) J. 0. B. RS. Vol. 1, pp. 76 and 70 f. n. no. 16° “Sisunag is not 
alleged to have come by force to Magach on the extinction of the Brhactathase 
The Kasi sovereigns belonged toe a proud hotse and it is vety likely that the- 
reigning king was invited by the Magadha people tq fill in the vacant throne ne 


t o o 
we ~ 
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death his son Kikvarna became the king of Kaéi and Magadh. 
. He was not so. powerful as his father?*; so Kasi was again under 
the rule of the king of Kofal. We do not know anything else 
about. him. A writer, in the authority of Harsacharit, says that 
he was murdered by somebody. while entering a certain city. 
* We know nothing about the third and the fourth kings, Kéem- 
vardhan, and Ksemjit. We know something about the fifth ling 
Prasenjit; but it would be better to state it in the account of Srenik, 
because it is more concerned with him. It would be sufficient here to 
know that the capital of Magadh at this time was KuSigrapur?, 
The houses and the palaccs in it were built of wood, because there 
were dense forests in those times and wood was cheap. Again those 
people were twice as tall as we are, and hence required taller 
houses; the people also found it less expensive and more conve- 
-nient to have wooden houses. But because of wood, fire broke 
out very often?’. The king, Prasenjit, in order to remove this 
difficulty, left this city and got a large palace built on the heights 
of mount Vaibhargiri, which was near Kus@grapur, and named the 
place Girivraj?® because it was on the top of a mountain, and 
made it his capital. But as this new capital was on a mountain, 
‘people found it very difficult to trade and have other communi- 
cations with the other cities. Consequently Svenik built another 
city named Rajgrhi?® at the foot of the same mountain and made 


(14) H, H. pp. 497 ; Kakavarla was dark: m complexion and not herosc 
like his father. It appears that ihe king of Sravasti wrested Benares from 
his hands. 

(15) “Bhaiat no Prachin Rajvanisa”, Vol. Il pp. 19 and further, 

(16) Vide pp. 44 of “Mahan (great) SaMprati”. 

(17) Cf. this with the condition of Ujjaini described in Chapter VI Part I. 

(18) C. H. I. Vol. I. pp. 310,—Fortress on the hill at the foot of which 
the old capital of Magadh, Rajgtiha grew up. 

(19) See further for details, It has two meanings.—(1) Mount of the 
kingdom of Rajgir: (2) The mount on which 1s situated the capital of the 
kingdom. ; 

The better word is Rajgtha=the palace in Ww. 

- palace, andthe king's palace is generally in his capital, 


hich there 1s the king’s 
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it his capital. The ruins of Rajerhi at present give'us some idea 
of the original grandeur of the capital of the Magadha Empire, ’ 
Both in jaina and bauddha books Rajgrhiis referred to, very often. 


(6) Srenik : Bimbisair:—(How he came to the throne, though 
he was younger than some of his brothers). | 


It is said that Prasenjit had many sons”°, and that one of 
them was Bimbisiir?2. Once an idea came to the mind of Prasenijit, 
that it would be better to make that son his successor who would ; 
stand first in the two tests devised for them specially2?. The first 
was:—The king ordered-his servants to fill some baskets of bamboo 
frame-work with a sweetmeat called (Khajli), and then tie their 
mouths tightly. Then he called his sons before him. He had 
also ordered his servants to put some raw earthenware pots full 
of water with their mouths tightly tied, in the same room. Thé 
king now told his sons to eat the sweetmeat and drink water 
without breaking or untying the baskets and the pots. All of his, 
sons knew not what to do except Bimbisir, who became busy 
shaking the baskets gently. Due to this the sweetmeat in the 
basket was broken into pieces which were coming out of the holes 
of the bamboo frame-work. Bimbisar gathered the pieces together, 
and ate them satisfied his hunger. Then he wrapped pieces of cloth - 
round the pots, out of which, because they were raw, water was 
oozing out. As soon as’ the pieces of cloth became wet, he squeezed 
the water out of them into a vessel, and thus he quenched his 
thirst. The second test was:—All the princes were invited to 

(20) “Jain Sahitya Lekh SaMgrah” pp. 780 and further. Some say that the © 
number of princes was hundred, Some say it was thirty-two, and that 


Bimbisar was the youngest, (In jaina books names of as many as sixteen 
ate given) ; 
}e 


(21) “Bharat no Prachin RajvaMsa” pp. 19. In Bhagvat, his name is 
Vidisar. In Visnu, there are two names; Nidisdr-and Viprisar. In Matsya they” 
ate Bifdusen and-Vighnasen. In Vayu, MahavamSa and ASokavadan the name 
is Bimbisay, : . 

~ Ia some jaina books he is called Bhambhasar. (See above). v 


' “(22] Many jaina books contain the descriptions of these incidents. For 
instance BharateSvara. B. V. pp. 25 and further, : cs 


A 
¢ 
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a splendid dinner by the king in a large hall in the palace, No 
sooner did the princes begin to eat than furious dogs were released 
“ on them. All the princes except Bimbisir stopped eating and got 
up in confusion. Bimbisir calmly continued to eat, and whenever 
the dogs approached him he threw at them a piece or two from 
the untouched dishes of his brothers. He got up only after finishing 
his meal. The king was highly pleased with his intellectual ability 
and presence of mind in times of difficulty, and thought that his 
subjects would be safe and happy if Bimbis@r bacame the king 
after his death.2* Asa prize for being successful in the examina- 
tion, he gave him a musical instrument.named Bhambhdé; hence 
Bimbisar is sometimes called Bhambhas&r in jaina books**. 


Other princes began to envy Bimbisir because he had now 
become a favourite with the king. Prasenjit thought it better to 
send Bimbisir to a foreign country, and thus 
Quarrels between cove him from any harm from his brothers. 
the brothers and . ar 
Consequently once he purposely insulted Bimbi- 

their results a er ere : 
sir for a trivial cause, and Bimbisar, unable to 
bear the insult, went away with his musical instrument Bhambha 
from the capital of his father, though he was only twelve*®. His 
» father helped him secretly on the way. Bimbis@r travelled by water 
in the Ganges in a small boat®¢ and when the boat came in the 
mid-ocean, his companions changed ‘direction; and after a voyage 


(23) In ancient times kings often tested the intelligence and other qualities 
of their princes, and mimisters, Many stores are given illustrating this custom. 
Cf, f, n. nos, 48 and 50 below. 
| (24) One who moves with (his) Bhambha is called BhaMbhasar, Sar= 
One who moves (from the verb Sf to move). 

“ (28) Some one might doubt, how a boy of twelve could have dared to go 
But we must remember that at the time the average height was ten 


60 on page 29) and a boy attained majority at the age of 
ge for marrage (vide f. n. 


out alone. 
feet, (vide f. n. no. 
thirteen, which was also considered\ the proper a, 


no, 64 on pe 30). 
(26) BharateSvar B. 
in details here. It 1s stated, 
31 


Vy. Translation pp, 31. This whole story is described 
there was no boat but the trunk of a tree, 
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of twenty days?” he came to the city of Bennitat?®, In the 
morning he went out to strall in the city, and came to the shop 
of a vaisya (merchant)?®. - 


The merchant looked at him and was astonished to see such « 
a handsome young man standing before his shop. He welcomed 
__ him to his shop. Bimbisiir accepted the invitation 

His marriage with ie 
his first queen 20d sat on the shop. The merchant received 
Sunanda the greatest number of customers on that day, -° 
and he thought that it was due to the presence 
of Bimbisér. So he invited him to his-house as a guest and asked 
him his name. Bimbisér said that his name was Gopal. As days 
passed on, the merchant began to prosper, and he attributed: this 
to the presence of Gopal who had, by this time, become the 
favourite of all the members of his household. 


There were many rooms in the firm-building of the merchant 
which were quite unused. Once Bimbisir was stralling in and out 
of these rooms, and he saw heaps of dust. He examined that 
dust, and found to his surprise that it was not dust but gold-dust 
(Tejanturi)®°. He kept this secret to himself, hoping , to help the 
merchant at some crisis. 


Once a great caravan of merchants came into the city*? 
They had brought with them so much goods -for sale that no 
merchant in the city had money enough to buy and pay for all 
the goods. The merchants of the caravan approached the king 
and stated their case. The king sent a proclamation in the city 


Pon 


(27) I have stated this number of days on the authority of the same pers 
as in f. n. no. 26 above. 


(28) For information and the situation of this city vide PP, 147, ‘the = 
page of Chaptei VI, Part I. 


(29) The forefathers of this merchant were very wealthy, but onge the 
king became angry with one of them, and all his wealth and property were 
confiscated by him. They were reduced to ordinary condition, but they continued 
their business, though on a smaller scale than before. 

(30) Gold dust. 


(31) We can assign the year 583 B, C, to this event, i oe 
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that thé merchant who would agree to buy and pay for all the 
‘goods of these merchants, would be amply rewarded by him. No 
merchant in the city had courage enough to accept the offer’. 
Gopil, however, persuaded, his merchant-master to accept it. The 
master, after much hesitation accepted 1t, trusting in the ability 
of Gopal to procure money. There were many merchants in the 
city far richer than this merchant. They began to play jokes on 
him. But Gopal and the merchant met the merchants of the 
caravan in the presence of the king, and Gopal offered the 
‘merchants that portion of the gold-dust which was equivalent in 
value*to the price of their goods. The merchants had no objection 
to accepting such an offer, and they accepted it. All present, 
including the king and even the merchant-master, opened their 
eyes with wonder. The king rewarded and respected the merchant, 
and compensated for the harm and insult that was done to the 
merchant by his forefathers. 


. After this event, Gopéil was respected everywhere, and the 
merchant gave him in marriage his daughter Sunanda®®. Two 
years passed happily. 


On this side, Prasenjit fell very ill arid he thought that his 
end was near. He sent his men in all directions to find out 
Bimibisir. These men, after much wandering, came to Bennatat, 
where they found pririce Bimbisar. The king then sent a messenger 
with the message to Bimbisfr to return to the capital. But Gopal 
remembered how his father had insulted him and did not go back. 
Then his father wrote to him a letter suggesting the reason why 
he had insulted him®*, Bimbisér now understood everything and 

t began to make preparations to go to his father. Sunanda, could 


(32) In ancient times whenever an extraordinary occasion like this arose, 
2 proclamation was issued throught the city by the king. Cf-this with the 
seléction of the prime-minister described further 

(33) This imecident must have raken place in 582 B. C. Vide pp. 37 of 
BiatateSvar B, V. Translation. 

(34) For details the reader 1s tequested to tead the account of Abhayae 
kumar from BharateSvar B. V. Translation, 


not accompany him because she was pregnant. Bimbisar gave her 


his ring as a remembrance, and then began his journey this time . 


by land®®, After some time he reached Rajgiri-Girivraj. Prasenjit 
was much pleased to see Bimbisar, and in a short time he died. 
Bimbisar’s coronation ceremony was duly performed in about 580B. C.. 


In the whole of Sisunfiga dynasty (Sigunaga dynasty included 
within it both the small SiSuniga dynasty and the Nanda dynasty). 


His life and the 
period of his rule 


he is said to have ruled for 51 years. It is possible that this 
difference of one year is due to the fact that his son Kunik had 
kept him in prison for one year®®; or he must have ruled for 51 


years and some months which the authors of Puranas Suen hot : 


have taken into consideration. : 


His death must have taken place in 528 B. C.°°, because it 
is proved that he died eight years*® before Gautam Buddha who 
died in 520 B. C.*3; again it is also known that Mahavir died a 
year and a half after him (i. e. in the second year of the reign 
of Ajatéatru) in 527 B. C.4?. 


(35) He had gone from Magadh to Bennad~katak by sea, and returned 
ftom it to Magadh by land. The descriptions of these voyageS made by 
him will convince any one that Benna-katak was situated exactly on the place 
which I have assigned to it. See the biginning pages of Chapter VI, Part I 
(from pp. 147 and further), 


(36) C. I. pp. 5. . 

(37) DipvaMéa IIL 56-61; Mahavataéa II, 258 seq; J. O. B. R. S. Volk I 
pp. 97 fe n. no. 109; I. A, 1914 pp, 133. 

(38) In jama books twelve years ate stated, It must have been a scribe’s 
thistake. It must be twelve months. ee 

(39) See f. n. no. 41 below. 

(40) Vide Vol. II, Chapter I, Part III. 


(41) Ind. Ant. 1914 pp. 133 :—“Bimbisdr has died before Lord Buddha 
and Mahavir”. Vide pp. 22 of I, A, Vol. 32, and C. H. I. pp. 157. 


- 


(42) Vide Vol. I], Chapter I. Part III, “ 


Bimbisar has ruled for the longest time. He is ° 
said to have ruled for 52 years*®, according to . 


bauddha, books®’; while according to Puranas . 


“ 


~~. 
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Because Bimbisar died in 528 B.C. and he ruled for 52 
years, he must have ascended the throne in 580 B. C., when he 
came to the throne he was fifteen, and so he must have been 
born in 595 B.C. Again in bauddha books it is stated that 
Gautam Buddha was five years older than Srenik**, and Buddha 
was born in 600 B. C.**. Thus Bimbisiir died at the age of 
595-528=67 years. 

_ We know that when Bimbisar started towards Magadh his 
wife was pregnant. When the period of pregancy was over she 
gave birth to a son (B.C. 580), to whom was 
given the name of Abhayakumar*’. When the 
child became seven to eight years old, and was 
playing in the street with other children, one of them nick-named 
him “‘fatherless”. The child felt the sting of the insult, and imme- 
diately ran to his mother, and asked her the name of his father. 
She gave him the ring given to her by Bimbisar; he gleaned what- 
ever information he could, from his mother’s father, and then started 
towards Magadh to find out his father. Drawn by love for her 
child, his mother accompanied him**, and after a year and 
more*” they reached Rajgiri, the capital of Magadh. Leaving his 
mother to rest in one of the gardens outside the city, he went 
into the city. He was a handsome boy; he attracted the attention 
of all who met him on the road. Wandering here and there, the 
boy came to a place where a crowd had gathered. Inquiring the 


Prince Abhaya 
kumar as a minister 


(43) See f. n- no. 62 below. 
(44) Vide Vol. II, Chapter I, Part II. 


(45) Abhaya-kumar had such a magic personality, that whoever was 
fortunate enough to have friendship with him, attamed Abhaya-pada (absolution) 


within a short time. — 
R. M. M. pp. 61 “Prince Abhaya, son of king Bimbisar”. 


even women did not hesitate to goon a long voyage. 


(46) In these times, 1 
Of course, m the present instance, Sunanda was drawn by her love towards 


both het son and het husband. ; 
We should remember that the average height 


(47) Cf. f, n. no. 25 aboves 
height of the man of our time, 


of mon was double the average 
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cause of the crowd, he came to know that the king was, in need: 
of an able prime-minister, and he would select that man as the 
prime~minister who would be successful in the test specially arranged 
for the purpose*®. There was a worn out dry well, and at the 
bottom of the well was placed a gold ring. It had been proclaimed’ 
by the king*® that any one, who, while sitting on the edge of the 
well, could take out the ring without ropes, would be selected 
as the prime-minister. Abhayakumar showed his desire to enter 
the competition, and asked the officer on the spot, whether there . 
was any age-restriction for competitors. All present stood lost in 
amazement at such an odd bid from a child. The officer, however, 
informed him that there was no age-restriction, and that he | 
could enter the competition. Abhayakumar was eucearn in the 
competition®° 


~ 


People were wonderstruck at his skill and praised hiri loudly: 
Bimbisér was informed of the success of this prodigy and he also- 
could not hide his astonishment. He came to receive him on his” ~ 
elephant, and invited Abhayakuméar to ride with him to the palacé 
on the same elephant. To his surprise Abhayakumfar declined thé 
offer and said that he wanted to go back to-his mother’ whom 
he had left outside the city in a garden. The king was all this~ 
time scrutinizing the appearance of the boy, and saw on his finger 
the ring, which he had given to Sunanda, he’ also noted that the 
boy was exactly like him in appearance. In the meanwhile, the 
boy said to the king that he had a twin~brother, who was witli - 
his mother and that he could not remain away from’ her for a long 


time. The king, in order to be sure, decided to accompany the 
fis en 


(48) CE. f. nu. no. 23 above. 
(49) Cf. f. n. no. 32 above. 


(50) First he located the position of the ring’ with great accuracy. Then 
he sent for a lump of cow-dung, and threw it on the tmg, which stuck into. 
it. Then he threw some burning dry grass on it, so as to dry the lump of 
cow-dung. Then he requested the king’s officer to pour water im the well. As 
the water began to rise in the well, the dried. piece of cow-dung began to 
come up, as it floated on the surface of water. At last, the whole well was 
filled with water, and the piece of cow-dung came up with the ring in it, 


¢ 
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boy; thereupon the king, the boy, and a crowd of officers and 
citizens went to the garden where Sunanda was anxiously waiting 
for her son. When the king saw her, he at once recognized her 
as her dear wife; and he embraced his wife. The boy and all the 
people were much pleased to see the re=union. The king tools 
the boy on his lap and kissed him over and over again. Then 
- he remembered the boy’s talk about the twin—brother, and asked 
Sunand& wheie the second son was. Poor Sunanda ! She had no 
other son, and she thought that the king doubted her character. 
Gathering courage she said mildly, that she had only one son who was 
sitting in his lap. The Abhaya-kumar explained that when he 
was talking about the twin-brother, he was alluding to the fact 
whenever he left his mother, his body was away, yet his soul 
was in the heart of his mother—so much was his mother’s love 
for him. The king, the queen, and all present were again asto- 
nished at the sharp intellect®? of the boy. Then they all went 
to‘the palace riding on the elephant. ‘Now we will call Abhaya- 
kumar the prime-minister®*. This incident must have taken place 
between 570 io 568 B. C., when Bimbisar was 25 to 27 years 
old and Abhaya-kumar was 10 to 12 years old. ' 


When any nation, person or thing, passes from one stage 
into another, the exact time ‘of this change of stages is called 
the transitional period. During such periods, 

baa pont pa the leaders of a nation have to be very careful 
transitional stage Otherwise such a confusion will prevail in, the 
order of things that there would be no possibility 

of any sort of order for a long time.” We know that when king 
Bimbisair was reigning, the fourth Ari of Ava~sarpini was coming 
to a close, and the fifth was to begin. Vast changes were due 
to happen every where. Even Nature has to be very careful at 


‘ (81) Even at present, the jama merchants write on the first page of ther 
ledgers. “et us have the intellect of Abhaya-kumar”. Many mstances, Iike 
one quoted above, showmg the intellectual power of Abhaya-kumar are described 


in jaina books. 
(52) See fy n, no. 72 on page 33, Chapter N, Part I; - - 


oe 
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such periods. So she created four great men at the same time"; 
two of which were religious leaders—(Buddha and Mahéavir), and 
the other two were social and political leaders (Bimbisir and_ 
Abhaya-kumiir), As it is impossible to draw a hard-and fast line 
between religious questions on the one side, and social and political . 
question on the other, these four leaders worked to-gether in 
harmony for the welfare of the people. . Lo 


We have stated above that religious and social as well as cortipal’ 
problems are very closely connected with one another. In history | 
ee we are more concerned with social and political, 

slid Pres than with religious problem. But in the -life of, 

j Bimbisr, changes of faith have played an im- 
portant part, and have also influenced social and political events - 
of his reign. Hence, we shall state briefly the religions he lanes 
and the time of each. 


Bauddha books say that Bimbisir followed Bauddha religion 
and jaina books say that Bimbisir followed ' Jainism. In ‘bauddha 
books he is famous by the name of Bimbisar, while in jaina 
books he is more commonly known as Srenik. Both books are 
partly right and partly wrong. 


We have seen above that Bimbisir was staying at the 
house of his father-in-law in Benn&tat, and followed Jainism” 
before he came to the throne in'580 B. C. Again we shall prove ~ 
later on that he had once more become a follower of Jainism when - 
he married Chillanaé in 558 B.C. This means that he might have 
been a follower of Buddhism any time between 580 B. C., and 
558 B. C. (22 years). 


In bauddha books it is clearly stated that Gautam Buddha®® 


ar 


(53) There is a verse in Bhagvad-gita (vide f. n. no. 10 on pp.6) which 
says that God takes birth on this earth as a man when sins have flooded the - 
world to an unbearable extent, 


(54) BharateSvar B. V. Translation pp 37 “He worshipped thrice evety 
day according to Jainism”. 


(55) Vide Vol. II, Chapter I, Part Il. 


cat as 


& 
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Yehounced the world at the age of 29, began to sptéad his gospel. 
at the age of 34, attained Nirvana at the age of 57, and 
attained Parinirvina at the age of 80. As he was born in 600 
B. C. these four incidents must have taken place in 571 B C., 
564 B. C.; 543 B. C., and 520 B. C. respectively. Of these four, 
two-571 B.C., and 564 B. C.-had taken place during those 22 
years in the life of Bimbisfr (580 to 558 B.C.) when he was 
not a jain. “Again, it is stated in the bauddha books®* that upto 
564 B.C. when he began to preach®’, (1) he had made no man 
his disciple. This is the reason why this peridd of seven years 
(from 29 to 36 years of his age) of his life is blank in the 
bauddha books, because he was during this period not a bauddha 
but_a jain (vide Ch. I Vol. II of this book); (2) and he had met 
Bimbisir for the first time in 564 B. C.at Rgjgiri®® or Girivraj; 
(3) and he had made Bimbisir’s queen Kéema, a bauddha nun 
in 558 B. C., i.e. six years after his meeting with Bimbisér®’. 
Thus Bimbisir and the inmates of his palace can be said to have 
come in contact with Buddha during 564 to 558 B.C. (six 
years or seven years )°°. In 558 B. C. or a few months before 
that, Bimbisér married Chillan® and accepted Jainism. Gautam 


(56) Vide sbid. 

(57) He renounced the world at the age of 29 in 571 B.C; and he 
began to preach his gospel at the age of 36. We have yet ta find out what 
he did duting those intervening seven years. Nothing is given m bauddha 
books about those years. 

(58) We intentionally write here Rajgiri and Girivraj, but not Rajgthi. 

(59) “Bharat no Prachin Rajvaméa” Vol. II pp. 35; C. H. I. pp. 183 :— 
“Seven years before he became a Buddha”. If this is true, Kéem@ must have 
béen made a bauddha nun m 543+7=550 B,C. But this is not possible 
because Bimbisdr had become a devout jain, seven years before that. It is 
possible that, it must have been 17 years instead of 7 (543-4+-17=560 B, C. 
ér as some authorities believe 541 to be the year of the Nirvana of Buddha, 
_$41-+-17=558 B, C. (Part III Chapter I). Or it must have been seven years 
after he began to preach his gospel 1.'e. 564 —- 7=557 B.C. The last conclusion 
is more probable as we shall see later on. 

(60) The year 558 B, C. has played a very important part im the life 
of Bimbisar. 
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Buddha might have met him after 558 B. C. for a. religious 
discussion, but without success ahd hence Bimbisr could be said 
to have been a follower of Buddhism at the most for seven yeata® 


Now we have to decide what religion he followed from: -580 
B.C. to 564 B.C., the first 16 years of his rule. As--Buddhiam 
was established after 564 B.C., he must havé been,a follower 
éither of the Vedic religion or of Jainism. In one of the books*? 
it is stated that his mother was the daughter of a Bhattiya. 
kSatriya family, which may possibly have been the native of 
Ayuddhi**, The Bhatiis of to-day declare themselves to ‘be 
descendants of kSatriyas of the Bhattiya family. Ayuddha: and 
Kasi are each other's neighbours, and it is possible that the kings 
of both the countries might have given their daughters in’ inattiage 
to one another. Again, right frofn the time of ‘SiSinay; Kaéi had - 


been under the control of the kings of Magadh. Hetice Prasenjit . 


might have married the daughter of the Bhattiya family. During 


the reign of Prasénjit, the Vedic -religion®* was in fill “swing.. 


Sactifices of animals to various gods was the order of the day. 
(Nature created great men to-put a stop to such atrocifies*® ). 
The kéatriyls of those- times might have ‘been the’ followers -f 
the Vedic religion®*. Bimbisir, thus, must have ‘been 2 follower 


(61) On account of this reason Chetak, at first, did not agree to the 
request of BiMbisar, to give his daughter in marriage :to him. se. te 

(62) “ Chronology of India” by Duff p. 5.—“ He was born of a,Bhattiya 
queen. He was a friend to Buddha, who was senior to him by-five-years.:Ha 
was murdered after a reign of 52 years. ‘ae 


; (63) See f, n.-no, 14, pp- 64 and also no. 16 on pp. 76 and no. 25 on pp. 78; 
again the account of the mother of Nanda Brhaspati given further in this volume, 
(64) Many persons, who were. brahmins by: ‘birth, were followers, \of 
Jainism in those times. Even many of the disciples, of Lord Mahéavir .weye 
brahmins by birth. In those times, a man did not follow the vedic, religion 
simply because he was born of -brahmin parents, as it is generally done 
to-day. We shall see later on that Sakdl, Chanakya, etc. though they were, 
brahmins by birth, were all jains by faith. | : 
(65) See no. 53 above and the matter concerning it. ; 
__ (66) After Prasenjit, many of the kshatriyas had changed their faith from: 
Brabminism to Jainism, They continued to follow ‘Jainism from Sréijix ° fo 


- 
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‘of thé Vedic religion because his father must have also been a 
follower of the same religion. He ceased’ to be a follower of the 
Vedic religion, when he came into contact with, two great religious 
, prophets*’. Thus, he was a follower of the Vedic religion®® for 
the first sixteen years of his rule (580 to 564 B. C.); then he 
was a follower of Buddhism for six to seven years (‘564 to 558 
'B.,G.), and at last he became a follower of Jainism for the rest of 
his life (558 to 528 B.C.). We have discussed these changes of 
religion of his, because they had a great bearing on the social 


PuSyamitra of the Sunga dynasty and his teligious preceptor Patafiyah, the 
‘famous gtammarian. All the kings of Magadh during this time ( except Agoka ) 
ware jains. 

(67) First ha came into contact with Buddha, then with Mahavir, because 
Gautam Buddha began to preach his gospel im 564 B.C., and Mahavir began to 
preach his gospel in 556 B. C. eight years after Buddha. 


‘ (68) Puratattva Volume. II. p. 3. 


‘ ‘Two events have occurfed in the life of Bimbisdr to support this conclu- 
sion, which ate as under:— 

Gi) @nce he killed,’ while hunting, a female deer! Then he saw her in 
‘thtoes of‘ death, At the same time she gave birth to a: fawn, and in‘a short 
time both died.-BimMbisar's heart did not'melt: with pity at seeing such a horrible 
sight, He, on the contrary. was. pleased and: boasted:about it, as 1f he had hunted 
a- tigér. Hé thus committed a great sin and thus deserved severe punishment 
in subsequent lives. (11) It-is stated in BharatéeSvar B, V: Translation pp. 201, 
“Stetik commuttéd-a great'sin by eating flesh; Kfsia lost his kingdom because 
hé was addicted:to wine: Dagarath committed a- great: sin by killing. an 
innoéént man, and Kayavanna lost his wealth by loose morality.” This makes 
it cleat that Sremik had eaten flesh. Both Jainism and: Buddbism denounce 
and’ prohibit eating flesh (though i Buddhism, flesh-is eaten under- certain 
citéumstancés. );Thus he mist’ have committed- the above deed before he 
“bébhme | a follower exther of Buddhism or Jainism. 


We, do not know when he killed this female deer. According to Jainism, 
however, we can calculate the year of the above event, as followse It 18 one of 
_ the belief of Jainism that every person "s events of his next life, are ‘determined 
“by what he does during # rd. of his life; be it the Ist, or the 2nd, or the 3rd 
division of his hfe. We know that Bimbisar died’at-the age of 67, ( At the 

ape of 15 he ascended the throne, and hé died after ruling for 52 years.) Every 
third division of his life consisted of 22% years, Hence he must have committed 
‘the above-stated great sin during the first division ( Ie 595=22=574 B, C) 
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changes that he made during his rule®®, with the fie of . his. 
prime-minister Abhayakumar. : a 


We have stated in f. n. no. 60 above, that this year has 
played a very important part in the life of Bimbisar. We know 
mie Gicaiaeaite - that he accepted Buddhism as his faith after 
the year 558 B. C. his meeting with Buddha in 564 B.C: Buddha 

had again met Bimbis&r at the end of the 559 
B. C., and had made his queen KSema a bauddha nun, thus - 
showing that his influence prevailed very much in the harem. 
Bimbisér must not have willingly consented to KSemia’s being a 


because during the second and the third he was a follower, first of Buddhism, - 
and then of Jainism. This means that for the first sixteen years of his rule 
(580 to 564 B. C.) he was a follower of the vedic religion, im which was 
allowed flesh—eating and killing animals. During this time animal sactifices : 
were very much in vogue. - 


a 


I take this opportunity to state one mote detail. Those readers who are 
not interested in such things, are requested to leave it, as it is. It is stated 
in jaina books that Bimbisar, at present is in hell (BharateSvar B. V- Tra” 
nslation pp 201, Jaina Dharma Prakaga, 198¢ V. E. pp. 187) In the next 
Ut-sarpiti he will be the first Tirthankar of the Jains named Padmanabh. 
{ Bharate$var B. V. Translation pp. 51) He is condemned to hell, because 
not only did he kill a pregnant female deer, but enjoyed the sight of ‘her 
suffering from the pangs of death. (All civilized people to-day, agree to. the 
fact, that to kill any innocent and harmless animal, is not humane.) One, . 
«would naturally ask why such a sinner, who deserved hell, is destined to 
become a Tirthankar.? The answer 1s, that he had spent the rest of his life 
in promoting the welfare of his subjects. He made many reforms with the 
help of his prime-minister Abhayakumar. Again he was helped “and inspired 
by Mahavir and his first disciple Gautam. Mahavir reached Kaivalya Gnana 
‘Stage in 556~B. C. and entered NirvaNa in 527 B, C. Out. of these thirty’ 
years, he had stayed for 16 monsoons in Rajegthi, and ‘had helped and inspired 
Bimbisat and his son in promoting the welfare of the people. All this is 
‘related in the form of dialogue in Bhagavati Siitra of the Jains. ( One must ° 
have some faith in it, to take it as historical truth. ) 

( We have not discussed here, when the next Ut-sarpitii will begin, and 
When Bimbisar will come out of hell, because we are not concerned with 
these questions here, These things interest only those, who have some faith 
in Jamism. ) 


(69) We shall have to give details about this later ot. ~ °-' «* 
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bauddha nun, and when Buddha made her a nun against his will, 
he-was displeased with Buddha, and he must have ‘given up 
‘Buddhism. There is no reference to any meeting of Buddha and 
Bimbisir after this event’®. Thus the conversion of queen Kéema 
into a buddhist nun was the cause of the change of religion in 
the life of Bimbisar, and also the cause of its decline72. 


Thus Bimbisir was so much displeased with K8emi’s conversion 
that he ceased to be a follower of Buddhism’?. Now he wanted 
to marry, because KSem& was no longer his queen. A painter showed 
him a picture of one of the daughters’® of king Chetak of Videha. 


(70) C, H. I. pp. 184 “On Gottam’s visit to Raygira, Bimbisar presented 
him with the bamboo-grove where huts could be erected for the accommo- 
dation of the order; we hear very little about him in the books. He js not 
even mentioned in three out of the four Nikayads and the few references in 
the fourth are of the most meagre kind. ” 

Further see f. n. no. 7, next chapter; this shows why Rajgrhi 1s scarcely 
used in bauddha books. 

(71) This should be a lesson to those jana monks who ate, at present, 

‘in the habit of making minor boys and gitls monks and nuns without the 
consent of their elders and guardians. Important resolutions have been passed 
at the Jaina Conferences at Ajmer (Sthanakvdsi) and Ahmedabad (Miirtipijyak), 
(A, D. 1933 & 34) to check the nasty custom. See f. ne nos. 19, 86 & 88, 
next chapter. 
; (72) Bimbisar was tired of his palace at Rajgir because, while he was 
staying there, he wasseparated from Kgema; hence the relations between him and 
Gautam Buddha were estranged. So he changed his capital from Rajgir to 
Rajgthi., AjatSatru and Udayan had also changed their capitals on account of 
similar domestic reasons. See further in this chapter for details. 

(73) King Chetak had two daughters who were unmarried. The elder’s 
tame was Sujyesta, and the younger’s name was Chillana, They were fast 
friends» A nun, who was insulted by them, decided to get Suyyesta married 
with a king who had many queens, and thus make her unhappy. She painted 
a beaubfal picture of SusyeSt4 and showed it to Srenike he was fascinated by 

. her beauty; whereupon he sent a messenger to Chetak with a neaet to marry her 
with him. Chetak did not comply with the request and Srenik began to pass 
gloomy days. At last Abhayakumar came to know the cause of the sadness 
of his father, and he promised him to fulfil bis desire, 

Accordingly, he went to Varsali in disguise, and there established himgelf 
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The king was fascinated with the beauty of the girl and requested 
Chetak to give his daughter in marriage to him, thinking that a 
small king like him, dare not refuse him anything. He lost his 
temper when Chetak refused his request in an insulting manner. - 
Then Abhayakumar inquired into the matter, who made it 

clear to the king that Chetak meant no offence in refusing. his 


4s a dealer in toilets on the road, which was frequented by the maid-servants 
of king Chetak’s palace. In his shop he hung a picture of king Srenik and. 
bégan to salute it ceremoniously every day. The maid-servants asked hirti ohe : 
day, out of curiosity, whom he was so reverently bowing every day. Abhaya- 


kum@r acquainted them with the picture and <also told them, his mind was‘ - 


taken hold of by Sujyesta, The maid=servants. told Sujyesta, all thesa things. 
and she decided to run away to Srefik secretly, Sremik (1) came, on the day 
fixed, with some of his faithful warriors. at the other end of an underground 
passage, the first end of which was in the royal palace, and through which 
Suyye8ta was to come to him. While Sujyesta was busy making preparations 
for departure, Chillata asked her where she was going; and out of love, for her 
Sujyesta told her everything. Chilland too, decided to accompany het; and thus 
both the sisters, after passing through the passage, sat in the. chariot of 
SreNik. The chariot began to move. It had not gone far, when Suiyesta, was 
reminded of the fact that she had forgotten her jewel—basket in the palace. 
So the chariot was stopped and she went back to the palace to fetch it. In 
the meanwhile, Chetak was informed of this secret escapade; so his warriors 
tan after the chariot of Srenik, through the passage. Finding it impossible 
to fight against them with his few warriors, and thus waiting for the 
return of Sujyetsa, Srenik ordered the charioteer to drivé the ‘chariot at ‘ 
full speed. His warriors checked the approach of Chetak’s warriors and he 
reached safely his place, with Chilland, but without Sujyesta. In ‘this ‘fight 
Nag-tathika’s (i1) 32 sons, who were ‘brave warriors and bodyguards of 
Sreniik, were lulled. (These thirty-two sons were born at the same time, and 
Were destined (in) to die at the same time. ) 


(i) At this time the name, “Srenik” was not given to him. It was: given 
many years later, after he formed the guilds. Here he shouldhave been cajled 
Bimbisar. . 

(ii) “Maharatink” isan officer of. a high position in the state. Details are 


given in the account of Satkarani of Andhra, later on, About this Na@g-rdthik 
see the f. n. (iii) below. : 


(ii) Kalpa-Siitra pp. 104, and also account of Sulasa in Bharatesvar 
B. VY. Translation:—Sulasa’s husband Nag was a jain. Sulasd became. ‘a jain 


. 


~ 
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request, but that it was his principle’ not to give any of his 
‘ daughters in marriage to one who was not a jain. Thus Bimbisiir 
began to be inclined towards Jainism, and Abhayakumar, who 
‘was a jain, encouraged him in it. Abhayakumii, with his unusual 
ability, brought the girl and the king together within six to twelve 


The faces of Suyyest€ and Chillan&a were as hike two peas, and 
Sremk, mistaking Chillata for her elder sister, began to address her as 
Suyyesté. Chillana, however, told him the truth’ the king, accepting the 
cecree of fate, consoled himself with her. He married her with full pomp 
and ceremony in his capital. 


When Chetak came to know that not only has SreMk married his daugh- 
ter Chillana, but had also become a follower of Jainism, he established 
friendly relations with him. Sujyesta became a jana nun. 


(74) All the daughters of Chetak were married with great kings, and 
they were all jains. It was a principle with Chetak, never to marry any of his 
daughters with a king who was not a jain, however great and powerful he 
might be. He married his daughter Sivadevi with Chandpradyot only after he 
became a follower of Jainism he came into contact with Udayin of Sindhu- 


Sauvir. 


after she married him. When BiMbisar came to the throne, Nag joined service 
under him, Sulasa had no issue, and she worshipped a god for children. The 
-god was pleased with her devotion, and he gave her 32 pills and told her ta 
-swallow one every day, so that she would have 32 sons, one by one. Sulasa 
thinking that it would be bette. to have one good son, than to have 32 
mediocre ones, swallowed all the 32 pills on one day. During her pregnancy she 
suffered much pain. At last the god told her that she would give birth to 32 
sons at the same time, and they would die at the same time. These thirty-two 
sons died while fighting against the soldiers of Chetak im order to protect 
their king Sretik, whose service they had taken up. 


(Bimbisar came to the throne in 580 B, C, and Nag joined his army in 
the same year; Sulas& must have given birth to her 32 sons, two or three 
years after 580 B, Cy, i. e, about 576 B,C, Bimbisir married Chillata m 
558 B, C. (1. e. 1§ or 2 years before Mahavir attamed the Kaivalya-Gnana 
stage.) By 558 B. C, these 32 sons must have been 18 years old, which was 
the proper age for fighting in those times, when boys attaimed majority at 
the age of 13 or 14, Thus the aboye story has the support of his- 


torical dates. ) 


a 
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months’®, Bimbisfir was married with Chilland; she was a devout 
jain. Being constantly in her company, Bimbisar’s faith in 
Jainism increased. Then happened the incident of Andthmuni, 
which made him too a devout follower of Jainism’*; and gradually 
by observing all the tenets of Jainism he at last became fit for 
being destined to be the first Tirthantkar in the next Ut-sarpini™? 


Thus the year 558 has played a very significant part iri his life, 
on account of the three changes that took place in the year; (1) 
He changed his capital from R&jgiri?® or Girivraj to Rajgrhi- (2) 
He married with Chillana. (3) He left Buddhism and became a 
follower of Jainism. , 


~ 


teat | 2 
(75) For details vide Pp. 326, BharateSvar B. V. Translation. The summary 
iS given in no. 73 above, . 


(76) This incident is described in details in jaina books. In bauddha 
books too, is given the Story of one Anatha, 


(77) See f. n. no. 68 above. 
(78) See f. n, no. 72 above, 
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Chapter I] 


Srenik (continued » 


Synopsis:—Where and why he changed his capital ?— 
Meanings of Rajgwi, Guvwraj, and Rajgrhi and their situations 
—Magadh’s trade with eastern and western countries—Why 
Bimbisar was named Srenk ?—Persons who wmspired and 
helped him in the formation of gulds—Different names of 
Srenik—The time from which he began to have hus coims-—~ 
Srenik was fond of arts, admirer of virtues, and preserver of 
peace—-Incidents to support the above virtues—More detals 
about his all-round lufe-—Discussion about his race and family— 
His queens, sons, daughters and their short accounts—Marriage 
customs and «instances about them—The reason of his death 
and justice or injustice of the stam on the fame of Ajatsatru— 


. .How much tune he remained m prison ? 
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We have already stated above that Prasenjit had changed 
his capital from KuSfgrapur to Rajgiri~Rajgir, on the top of one 
of the-hills of mount Vaibhargiri?. We also 
Change of capital know that its position made it difficult for the 
merchants of the city to trade with other cities, - 
Bimbisér had long been thinking of changing the place of his 
capital; but upto 556 B.C. his mind was in an unsettled condition 
and full of anxieties”, and he had not fixed ideas of working- for 
the welfare of his subjects. Again in 556 B. C. he had become 
a confirmed jain; Mahavir had attained Kaivalya-gnan and 
was, with the help of Abhayakumfr, inspiring him to do his best 
for his subjects. After 556 B. C. his mind was constantly occupied 
with the thoughts of how to make his subjects socially. and poli- 
tically better. Hence he must have found that to improve the 
trade and commerce of his capital, he ought to change its place 
from the top of the hill® to the foot of the same mountain*. This 
place was surrounded by hills on all sides thus affording it natural 
protection from invaders. This new city was named Rajgrh or 
Rajgrhi’. This makes it clear that the places of Rajgir or Rajgiri 
and Rajgrh-grhi were different, thoupl the two places were very 
near each other®. The other thing to note is that RAjgrhi was 
established after 556 B. C., and Rajgir-giri was established in 
Prasenjit’s time. Again Bimbisir has accepted Jainism as his faith 
in 558 B.C. Hence, in bauddha books Buddha is said to have 
met Bimbisr in Rajgir—giri, but not in Rajethi. Sometime’ it is 
Girivraj, but never Rajgrhi’. Sometimes it is found in them as 
nner entertain, 
(1) Vide Chapter I. Part II, account of Prasenjit, 
(2) To know what worries clouded his mind, vide the pragraph about 


his change of faith in Chapter I, and f. n. no. 68 below it. 

(3) “ Fortress on the hill"; cf. f. n. no. 18 on pp. 231 words quoted on 
the authority of C. H. 1, 

(4) “At the foot of the hill” £. n. no. 18 on pp. 231. : 
_ 4S) Rajgthi=the place in which there are palaces of kings (cf. f. nv no. 
18 on pp. 231), - 

(6) See f. n, nos. 9 below, and the matter concerning it- 

(7) Cf. f. n. no. 70 on pp. 245 and the matter concerning it. The author 
of H, I. has also used the ward ‘ Rajygir’ Aud then stated his doubt, 
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- a result of ignorance of some modern writers, who ejther did not 
know the difference between them, or wanted to show their know- 
ledge. In jaina books, on the other hand, the capital of Srenik 
is always named Rajgrhi, and seldom Girivraj or Rajgir. I hope 
_ these conclusions of mine will ultimately prove to ,be a as 
‘further researches will support them with their evidence. 


In connection with Rajgrhi, Sir Cunningham writes:—“This 
Rajgth (the abode of king) is quite different from the capital of 
Jaraisandh as well as that of king Prasenjit, the father of ' king 
Srenik. It is incorrect to say, that it was founded by king Ajat- 
Satru, son of Bimbis&r, as inferred by some. (See “Chronology 
of India” by Duff. pp. 6.8. Thus both Sir Cunningham and the 
jaina books agree that Rajgrhi and Girivraj (founded by Prasenjit) 
were different®. This city was 12 yojans long and 9 yojans 
broad?°. The Ganges flowed on its southern outskirts. On all 
sides of Rajgrhi there were hills, except on the southern side. 
The ranges of mount Vaibhirgiri stretched upto the hill of 
Afvatthima in Oriss&, at the foot of which is the famous inscrip- 
of Dhauli-Jaguda. This inscription 1s as intimately connected, with 
Jainism as with Srenik. 1 .have explamed this in Chapter VI 
‘Part I. I will explain it in details in the accounts of Priyadargin 
_and Khiarvel. In short, the region between Rajgrh and , the 
inscription of Dhauli-Jaguda is full of the relics of Jainism. 


We know that the fourth Ar& of Avasarpint was to end in 

523 B. C. Hence Bimbisir’s reign was in the transitional period 
between the end of the fourth Ara and beginning 
Trade and commerce of the fifth. Again, means of livelihood were to 
become scarcer than before while dishonesty and 

other vices were to increase. During the fourth Ara, traders and 


_ (8) Bhilsd& Topes pp. 237, This is supported by yaina books. (Vide pp, 48 
"Mahan SaMprati” printed at, Bhavnagar. 


(9) BharateSvar B, V. Translation pp. 27; f. n. no. 8 above, 


(10) The area itself suggests that Rajgthi must have been foutided at the 
foot of the mountain, 
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caravans travelled from one city to the other?! and exchanged | 


and sold and bought goods by means of the barter system or 
payments in gold dust** etc.*5. The necessity of the coins was felt, 
as the time of the beginning of the fifth Ara came nearer and 
nearer. (The necessity had really begun to be felt from 556 B. C., 
when Mahavir began to preach his gospel). Consequently Bimbisir 
put into currency what are called punch-marked coins by experts?*. 


The capitals of all districts were connected with one another . 


for the trade purposes, by trunk roads?®; one of which stretched 


from Taksila (in the Punjab) to Rajgrhi. Communications: by - 


water were also very felicitous. Traders travelled from Arabia 
to the west coast of India and back. In the east, too, traders 
travelled over long distances. We shall quote two instances of how 


trade was going on among the merchants of countries very far - 


from one another, by land as well as by water. 


Bimbisar’s empire stretched upto the far-end of eastern. 


India, and the kingdom of Pulusdki spread to the far ‘end of 
the north-western India. Pulusaki came to know the greatness of 
Bimbis&r through the merchants of his kingdom, who had frequently, 
travelled to Rajgrhi for trade-purposes. To establish friendly 
relations with him he sent valuable presents to him with his 
merchants. Bimbisar returned this offer of friendship with still 


¢ 


(11) Cf. Chapter I. Part I and f, n, no. 15 below. 
(12) Coms of Anc. India by Sir Cunningham pp, 21:~— 


“The Indians had no coinage (Herodotus III pp. 94-96); that the tribute 
was paid in gold~dust”. The same author while describmg Udambar coins on 
pp. 36 says, “they were referred to by the great grammarian Pabiny’’ (whose 
time 1s B. C. 376, see further Nand IX) which means that the coins-were 
current in India for a pretty long time if not very long ago. (Of.course there 
Were punch-coins and pot struck in mints). 


(13) We have referred to this gold—dust at several places in this volume 
& g. Chapter IT Part I, Chapter I Part Il, etc. = 


(14) For models vide “Coins of India” or Chapter 2 patt III of this pone) 
f, . no. 12 above. ‘ 


(15) Takéila, Sravasti, Kauéambi, Ujjaini, Rajgthi etc. were great trade= 
Géntres of those times, See f. n. no, 32 pp. 18, 


* 


“ 
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-more valuable gifts. The two kings became each other’s friends 
to such an extent that Pulusaki, wishing to see Bimbisar personally, 
set out from his capital towards Rajgrhi. On account of his old 
age, and also on account of the fatigue of the journey and the 
change of climate, he died immediately after entering the boundaries 
;of Magadh. This shows that kings of great countries visited one 
an other. - 


As an instance of sea-voyages we can quote another incident. 
_ The region about modern Aden?® was known as Ardradeéa, and 
its king was known as Ardra-rija. The eldest son was called 
Ardrakumar. Once the merchants of this country landed at 
Laxmipur?’ and then travelled upto Magadh. There they presented 
to Abhayakumfr the gifts that were sent to him by Ardrakumar. 
When these merchants finished their business transactions and 
were about to return to thei own country, they approached 
Abhayakumir for the return message. Abhayakumar sent with 
them a jaina idol to Ardrakumar, with the hope that he might 
turn towards Jainism, and thus have an opportunity to uplift his 
soul?®, The hope of Abhayakum&r was realised’? when the latter 
ie ee oe een 

(16) According to some, Ardra is indentified with the region on the shore 
of the Adriatic sea of Italy; but it seems improbable, 

(17) For details, vide the account.of Abhayakumar in BharateSvar B, V. 
Translation. There this port 1s said to have been on the west coast of 
southern India. According to my opmuion it must have been somewhere between 
Sopara, the capital of Aparant, and Broach (See f.n.no 35 on pp. 20), 

(18) Cf. f. n. no. 45 pp. 237. In jaima books it 1s stated that whoever 
formed friendship with Abhayalkumar, obtained absolution. s 

(19) I have given a short summary below. For details vide pp. 210 to 
417 Bharatesvar B, V. Translation. 

B. B. V. Translation pp. 215:~Prince Ardra was matried with Srimati, 
the daughter of a merchant, and a son was born to them; when the son 
began to go to school, Ardra kumar wanted to becoine a jama monk, and he 
asked fhe consent of Srimati. She_sat in a room and began to spin cottom 
When her son retuined from school he asked his mother the reason of this 
strange behaviour. She explamed to bim that his father was to become a monk 
and that she would be reduced to spinning cotton after that. The son consos 
led her and promised to prevent his father from becoming a monk, Accordingly 


- 
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gaw the idol. This incident showed that traders ‘travelled by -' 
sea, thus making it clear that those people knew the craft of 
ship-building also?° 


As trade and commerce began to develop between different 
countries, the necessity of forming guilds of proféssions was felt: 
pcsiaatieat oe aalide more and more. Thus separate guilds were 

aceordink to formed of metal-workers, leather-tanners, 
professions carpenters, weavers, blacksmiths, barbers, washer- 
men and of others. The state officers were 

‘divided into Dandnayakfis, Kosa&dhyaké&as — Lord - treasurer, 
Commander-in-chief, Ministers, Prime-minister and others. Thus. 
all the political and social positions and professions were arranged 
and fixed according to their importance, to avoid any sort of 
-confusion both in political and social administration. Departmental 
portfolios were entrusted to officers in charge of various depart-— 
ments. In all this political and social reconstruction, the king was 
helped by Abhayakumar, but was inspired by Lord Mahiavir?* 
who had already attained the Kaivalya-gnana stage, which enabled 
him to know everything about the past, present and future events, 
With the help of his wonderful foresight he directed the activities of 


he took the cotton threads with him, and went to his father. He began to 
tie the legs of his father with those threads, and then told his mother that: 
his father could not go because he was bound by him with threads. ‘Ardra 
kumar’s heart swelled with love and emotion towards his wife and son. and, 
he declared that he would postpone becoming a monk for as many yeats~as 

‘there were rounds of thread on his legs, Counting them, they turned out to 
be twelve, and hence he became a jaina monk after 12 years. 


~ 


The stoty makes three things clear: (1) People knew spinning in those 
fames and put on clothes (2) Poor people earned their livelihood by spinning 
- (3) And the consent of the relatives was considered almost necessary, before 
one renounced the world and became a jaina monk. Wives and sons were not 
deserted or left economically unsettled when any one became a monk, 


(20) Merchants travelled even farther than Arabia. They travelled in the 
far west upto Greece, Rome, Egypt (Chapter II Patt I). They travelled in 
the far east also. 


(21) Vide Chapter VI, Part 11, 


~ 
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Bimbisir and Abhayakumir, (.when they came to pay their-respects. 
to him every morning), in the form of answers to the questions 
of Gautam, his chief disciple. The king and his ministers 
acted according to the answers of Mahavir. Henceforth, Bimbisar 
became famous as Srettik (builder of guilds ) in history?®. These 
guilds have continued to exist in India to the present day**, because 


“Jaina Sahitya no SaMkshipta Itihds’’ pp. 19eIt is stated there, on the 
authority of Prof. Loyman,” “ Mahavir was well-versed in all the arts and 
crafts of hs time, Due to the power of his pimance (I believe Kaivalya~ 
gnan) he arranged all these arts and crafts into their proper order through 
the medium of Sremk and Abhaya—kumar. "’ 


C. H. 1. 4th. Ed. pp 161:—“I have pointed out that its (Sam Sastry’s 
ArthaSdstra now known as Kautilya’s ArthaSastra) contents describe the state 
of things, as existing mmediately before the establishment of the Mauryan 
Enipire, while Mr. Sam Sastry suggests that it may refer back, even ta 
the pre-buddhistic age. (P. XVIII). This statement proves that Sam Sastry 
Was not the ompmator of the political and social system of admunistration 
described in his books. Agayn, no where in the bauddha books 1s 1t found 
that Buddha ever inspired Bimbisar to form these political and social guilds. 
That BiMbisary has been given the name of Sremik means that these political 
and social structures took their birth from him. As nothing 1s mentioned in 
the bauddha books about these political and social reforms of BiMbisar, it 
follows that he must have enacted these changes after he gave up Buddhism 
ahd became a jain in 558 B. C. The jama books ¢ontain ample evidence to 
support the fact that he was inspired by Mahavir who directed him ably 
With the help of his Karvalya-gnan. Thus the guilds and all other social and 
political structmes owe their origin to Mahavir. 

Again a disinterested authority like Prof. Loyman supports these conclu- 
s10ns, as we have shown above. » 

(22) C. H. 1. pp. 206 “He organized institutions”. Vide also “Heart of 
Jainism” by Mrs. Stevenson pp. 40. Vide also pp. 26 to 30 of the translation 
(Bhavnagar) of “Jainism” by Prof. Glezenap. Vide also chapter VI, Part II. 


(23) See further ch. III and the lecture of Prof. Hoernel, the president of 


B. R. A. S. { pp. 42, )—- 

In Jainism, it is prohibitted to begin any new thing. Hence some one 
would ask why Mahavir began a new order of things. The answer is, that 
Mahavir himself has not begun any new thing He has simply inchrectly 
suggested reforms to Abbaya~kumar ‘and BiMbisar, who heard the questions 


and answers of Gautam and Mahavir. They picked up the ideas from this 


~ 
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the idea originated with Lord Mahavir. Though there have been 
slight changes here and there, as times have changed,. but the” 
original structure has persisted and will persist. The whole 
political and social structure that we see in modern India, © came 
into being, during 556 B. C. to 528 B. C. ; 


Some writers?* consider Srenik to be the organizer of army 


only, in which several reforms were made by UdayaSva or Udayan-- 


bhat later on. Nandivardhan also introduced some changes in the 


army, which was finally re-organized by Chianakya, the prime 
minister of Chandragupta Maurya. The Greek ambassador 
Megasthenis has very highly spoken about the discipline and 
organization of the army of Chandragupta, and has placed the- 


army of Andhra in the second rank. But we should not forget the 


fact that, in spite of several changes made by his successors, 
the original idea of army organization came from Srenik. 


We have already stated above, that Srenik had five hundred 
ministers?®, who enjoyed the status of the municipal corporators 


dialogue in which Mahavir discussed fundamental truths about the organization _ 


of society-ideas which stand true in all times, climes, and countries—though 
we see them working and existing in different forms and different .ways 
according to the requirements of a particular time, country, or climate. The 
first Tirthankar of Jains, R&abhadev (Admath), had formed social and political 
structures before he had renounced the world and become a monk. Mahavir 
followed his foot-steps, but because he had already renounced the world, he 
did not take any active part in these social and political activities, but suggested 
permanent ideas about them and their reconstruction through his conversation 
with Gautam, because he thought that Stenik and Abhayakumar were proper 
persons to put those ideas into practice (Cf. f. n. nos. 21 above and 24 below). 


Vide “Kautilya’s ArthaSastra Translation by Mr. Joshipura M. A. pp. 13. 


(24) 3. B. BR. AS, Part I. pp. 96:—" Sreni=an army division and hence 
it may mean a muihtary king...but from the knowledge we have of his person 
and of his regime, we make bold to declare that there is not the slightest tinge 
of mulitatism in him; on the contrary his reign is full of peace and constitu- 
onal reforms. ” T think the author has not understood the, meaning of the word 

Sreni’. Similar idea is stated on pp 245 of ArthaSastra. 


(25) See Chapter Il Part. 1. 
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of to-day. The president of this council of ministers was Abhaya- 
kumar, the primeminister. These five hundred ministers were elected 
from various electoral units which were based 
The cabinet of mini- 
sters and its struc. 7 guilds. Every guild elected its representative 
ture;— and celegated him to this council of ministers. 
We do not know details about this wonderful 
election system but we have to note one thing that electoral 
units ' were based neither on religions’® (which were only 
three in those times) nor on castes”’ (which did not exist 
in‘those times ) as it is done to-day. A person followed any 
profession he liked irrespective of his caste (i. e. brahmin, 
or kSatriya, or vaiSya, or Sudra ), and creed, and he had a right 
to vote for, or stand for, election from the guild to which he 
belonged by profession. 


Here, it would be interesting to note that the “Mahajan” of 
the middle ages had the same connotation as the “Council of 
ministers” of Srenik’s time. The words Sresti, Sethi, Maha@éethi2® 
were current in those times. I have quoted a passage below from 
a weekly*® which supports my idea:—“We feel that, to form the 
electoral units according to religions is very harmful to India as 
a whole. In India, in the middle ages we had the “Mahajan” 
system or the guild-system. All professions had their own guilds, 
and every guild sent a representative to the “Mahfjan” or the 
“Council of ministers” of the city. The villages had their Pafichayats. 
As it is done in Italy to day, we can also form electoral units 
according to professions but not according to castes or creeds. 
In Mysore State this system has been initiated and representatives 
to the State Council are elected from professional units which 
contain persons of all religions and castes”. 


(26) There were only three religions in those times. People were devout 


in those times. 
(27) There were no castes. Some scholars have confused guilds with 


castes, ( Chapter II Part 1). 
(28) Chapter II. Part I. 
(29) “ Nav-Gujrat" dt. 20-7-34 pp. 5. (Published from Baroda, Gijarat,) 
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We know that the jaina writers have given him the name — 
of Srenik®® because this name indicates what he did for the : 
welfare of his subjects. This name is seldom found in the bauddha’ 
books because he earned this name many years after he left “ 
Buddhism for Jainism**. : ; “ 


According to the jaina books he was called' Bhambhasir, 
before he became king (I have already explained why he was 
er ee called Bhambhasar). When he came to the. 

Bimbisar throne he was called Bimbis@r, and he continued, | 

to be called so,-as long as he was a follower | 
of Buddhism. Modern scholars do not draw any distinction between . 
Bhambhasar and Bimbisiir, and consider the former to be derived 
from the latter. In historical books he is famous as Srenik, ‘and’ 


this name is used in books of all religions, though it specially’ 
belongs to Jainism®?. 


We have already noted that before the time of Bimbisar, 
things were bought and sold by barter system or by payments 
in gold-dust. As time went on, and with the 

Coins of his time formation of guilds, the necessity of coins as 
a means of sale and purchase was felt. Conse- 

quently, Srenik put into currency what are called by experts, 
“Punchmarked coins”=Coins which were not struck in mints®®. 
The kings of those days had no temptation ° for making 
themselves famous by printing their likenesses on the coins; but 
they wanted to show their religion and family. Consequently 


(30) As we have noted before, jaina writers had the habit of giving typical, 
names to kings. For instance: “ Chandpradyot, SaMprati, Kulik, Karkandu 
etc.,”” Vide Chapter IV, Part I. Paragraph on “ A peculiar habit of jaina writers.” 


(31) The names, Srenik and Abhayakumar are seldom found in bauddha 
books, thus showing that he got the name of Sremk after B. ©, 556. 


; (32) Cf. the difference between Rajgir, Girivraj, and Rajetht given 
above. 


(33) The metal out of which the coms were to be struck, was first heated - 
red-hot and then made into shapes of coins, on which was pressed the die 
containing the religious or the family sign. 
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on ‘the ¢*~~-<e side®+ was printed the religious sign and on the 
reverse | ft Meds printed the family sign. (See the Chapter on coins 
in Vol, : : was e’ coins of Srenik were struck after 556 B. C. 


He had the habit of learning any new art or craft about 
which he came to know. Once,’ while|he was passing by a road 
; he saw an archer shooting from a distance at 
His fondness for arts the mangoes on a mango-tree and thus getting 
them down‘for eating. He invited him to his 
palace and began to learn shooting from him. He did not get 
mastery over it, in spite of the efforts: of the archer to instruct 
him, and his efforts to learn it. Then the archer hesitatingly 
suggested to him, that even though he'was a king, he was nothing 
but his pupil and ought to respect him, as a pupil ought to respect 
his preceptor. The king immediately understood everything, and 
from that day he gave a higher seat;to the archer, and himself 
took the lower seat, to show proper respect to him. Ina few days 
he mastered the art. Thus we can see that he did not mind 
learning arts even from humble persons, and also he believed that 
in the realm of art, the palm went to the artist, and not to one 
who was socially superior. 

He was also an-admirer of virtues. He had not the habit of 
seeing the short-comings of.others, but their virtues. Once, while 
passing by a road he saw a dead dog*®. Nasty smell was coming 
out of the carcase, and his officers turned their faces away. The 
king approached it, and_ began to praise the beautiful white lines 
of teeth that were seen out of the;open,mouth of the dog. 


He hated warfare. During his reign there were no great wars. 
He had to fight against the kings: of KoSal and of Videha in 
order to marry with their daughters, ebut not in order to expand 
his territory®’. In the fourth Ara, the only cause of battles was 


(34) Religious sign was printed on the obverse side because greater 
importance was attached to it. 

(35) Vinaya milo dhammo=Modesty 1s the foundation of religion, 

(36) Jama Sahitya Lekh Satgrah pp 78 and further, 

(37) See no, 73 Chapter 1, Part IL, 
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woman, one and the last of the trio of “wealth, land and. woman”, 
referred in Chapter I, Part I. With the _beginnijhim tthe fifth : 
Ara, god time began to exert did ‘nfluence 
A lover of peace more and more, and kings bega “in “ke fight for 
land as we shall see during the reign of Ajat- 
fatru, the successor of Srenik. A writer?® has described an event’ 
in Srenik’s life, which tends to prove him to ‘have fought for > 
lands, but a closer scrutiny of facts will dispel the doubt about its 
He says that Srenik®® had annexed the kingdom of Atiga to the 
Empire of Magadh nine years before his death*°, and _ thence- 
forward the two countries were spoken of together’ as Afiga- - 
Magadh. As Srenik died in 528 B. C., this should have taker - 
place in 528-9=537 B. C.*7. In that year!? the reign of Karkandu 
in Aniga, had come to an end, and because he had no son his 
son-in-law had succeeded him. The son-in-law must have bowed 
to the authority of Sreuik and must have thought it safer to 
accept his vassalage*®, but Srenik must not have waged a war: 
with him in order to annex Anga to Magadh, because one of its 
rulers, KSemaraj, had tried to become independent _ in the time 
of emperor Nandivardhan**. Thus, on the whole, Srenik never 
waged wars for the sake of expanding his territory*™. Though 
“he was the mightiest ruler of east India” (C. H. k pp. 157), 


(38) Puratattva Volume II, Pages 2, 3. See 39 below. 


f 


(39) C. H.I. Volume I, pp 697; and B. I. pp 60. “A death struggle was 
going on between the two smaller kingdoms of Magadh and Champa. This 
decided in the time of Buddha’s boyhood by the final victory of Magadh.” 
(If this 1s true, it must have taken place in about 589-90 B. C. Whet 
Buddha was a child, and in the reign of Prasenjit but not of Srenik.) | 

(40) See the chronology of the kings of KoSal in Chapter VI, Part, I. 

(41) Vide the Chapter VI, Part I, the account of Karkandu. 

(42) See 40 above, 


(43) We have stated in Chapter VI, Part I, in the account of Karkandu 
that Anga was annexed to Magadh by Udayan. Cf. no. 39 above. 
(44) Chapter VI, Part I, the chronology of the Ched1 vaMSa, 


(45) His war against the king of Kogal was the result of the latter's 
family pride, 


é 
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yet he had never tried to ‘enlarge his empire, but had been content 
‘ with what he had inherited from his father. 


He was ‘not vainly proud of anything. He did not believe 

‘in the distinction of high and low, rich and poor,. If he felt that 
any one was proud of his birth in a particular 

Absence of pride family, bé punished him severely. He had to 
fight with the king of KoSal, nine or eleven 


times, because of the latter’s family pride, and at last, to make 


him forget this family pride,*® he married himself a daughter of 
the king of Ko§al, and made his son marry with the daughter 
of the king’s son. (I shall give details later on.) He did not 
believe in high and low families, and as an initiation, he had 
married daughters of various lower castes and families,** and 
had given his daughters in’ marriage to persons belonging to 
castes other than that of his own*® 


Sretuk, as we know, did not believe in caste or family 

distinctions. In his later life he had become a devout jain, and 

Jainism does not admit of any social distinc- 

mi race and his tions. In spite of his belief, however, he did 

: belong to a certain race and to a certain 
family,*® and we shall try to decide them. 


The author of Puratattva states, on, the authority of a 


(46) ‘There were no castes 10 those times, but there were families, high 


and low. 

(47) His matriage with Sunanda. It 1s stated in jaina books (N. M. CG, 
1930 pp 504) that when Sretik had sent a messenger to Chetak for Sujyesta, 
the latter had remarked that Sretik, a prince of Vahi family, should not 
aspire to marry a daughter of the Hasheya famuly. (The present rulers of 
Mysote are descendents of this Hasheya family, and their forefathers were 
Jains. Sremik 1s famous in: history books as a scion of the Lichchhavi~ 
Satvrij1 branch of the Malla kshatrnyas. Thus SaMvnji, Lichchchavy, and 
Malla must be the names of the Taces of kshatriyas, while Vahi and Haiheya 


must be the names of families, ) 
(48) Vide the account of his sons and daughters further in this chapter, 


(49) See no. 46 above for the meaning of * Caste,” ’ 
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bauddha book entitled Lalitvistar,"° - that Srenik had deéscended © 
from the family of Videha and that therefore he was called 
Vaidehi. The author of J. O. B. R. S.5*, Pandit Taranath, states 


on the other hand, that he belonged to one of the: sections of | 


the Lichchhavi kshatriyas. We shall discuss these two statements 
one by one, The word Vaidehi can have three meanings: (1).a 
native of Videha, (2) a descendent of the royal family of Videha,, 
(3) a son of the daughter of the ruler of Videha. Bimbisar can be 
called a Vaidehi if one of these three meanings can be applied 
to him. The capital of Videhais VaiSali, and therefore sometimés 
Videha is called Vai8ali. The river Ganges flows between Videha 
and Magadh thus separating them from each other. Hence a 
man residing in Magadh cannot be called a native of Videha, 
Secondly, Srenik could not have been a descendent of Videha family, 
from the paternal side (a descendent means related from the 
paternal side only,) because if it had been so, he would not have 
waged war against Chetak or married his daughter Chillana®?. 
Thirdly, Srenik was not the son of the daughter of the Videha..- 
family, because, as we have already stated, his mother was a 


daughter of the Bhattiya family®*. Thus, we shall have to discard — 


the authority of Lalitvistar. Now we turn to the statement of 
Pandit Tarfnath, who has stated he belonged to the Lichhavi 
family, which is said to be one of the branches of the Samvriji 
race in the bauddha books®*. In jaina books®® on the other hand, 


(50) Vide Page 2, 3, Puratattva Vol. 2, Vide the account of Kutk, whére 
he is called “ A son of Videha, * : - 


(51) Vol. I. Page, 97, 


(52) Persons belonging to the same stock could not marry in those 


times. In some communities to-day they do marry, but such custom must 
have been of a very recent origin, 


(53) See Chap. I part. IL, 


; G4) Sam=together and Vriji=a race of kshatnyds. SaMvriji=All ksha- 
triyas belonging to the Vriji_ race, ; 


(35) Vide pp 102 of Kalpasiitra com, 
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it is stated that nine kings of Kasi®* belonging to the Malla 
. family,-and nine kings of Kofal belonging to the Lichhavi family, 
had assembled at one place on some occasion, and there they 
had heard the news of the nirvan of Mahavir. All these kings 
were under the suzerainty of Chetak of Videha®’. It is a well- 
known fact in history that the Malla kshatriyis had many 
districts under their control. One of them was near Rajgrhi, the 
. capital of Magadh, the other was VaiSili, and the third was KAsi. 
In the account of Kai, we have stated that Sigunfig was a 
kSatriya of the Malla family and Srenik was his direct descendent. 
This leads us to the conclusion that he must have belonged to 
the Malla family. This Malla family, like the Lichhavi family, 
must have been one of the eighteen branches of the Samvriji race. 
Again the members of these eighteen branches must have repre- 
sented eighteen different stocks®® and not castes. 


Srenik had no inclination to expand his territory but he was 

an efficient ruler with regard to the internal administration of his 
kingdom, and his relations with other kingdoms. 

Srenik’s character He was sensitive about his self-respect. He 
left his father’s country because of a slight 

insult, He gave up Buddhism and never again saw Buddha when 
the latter made his queen KSema, a bauddha nun, against his 
desire. He had presence of mind and sagacity, and on account of 
this, he successfully passed the two tests devised by his father, 
and acted swiftly at the time of taking away of Chillana, and of 


(56) Here the word king really means a landlord. just as Mahavir’s father 
was a land lord. They were called kings in those times. 


(57) We Inow that Chetak was the king of Videha only; he had no 
sovereignty over either Kaéi or Kogal, but he was the eldest m age among 
all the Samvriy: kings, and therefore, these Malla and Lichhavi kings might 


have accepted him as their family headman. 


(59) We can give the following names to Sremk — 
(a) Srenik, the talented. (b) the reformer; (c) the courageous, (¢) the 


. just, (e) the liberal minded, (f) the generous, and (g) the sagacjous. 


: 
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Abhayakumér going away for becoming a jaina monk®°.’ He was: -, 
resourceful and could make his mark wherever he went, as he © 


did in Bennitat. Just as he could successfully get through:a test, 
he could also devise tests to gauge the intellence of others, as he 
did at the time of the selection of his prime-minister. He had 
come in contact with all the three religions prevailing in those 
times, and at last, had selected Jainism as the best of all. But 
he was not an orthodox king. He was tolerant. He never prose- 
cuted his subjects because they followed religion other ‘than his 
own. Even though Buddha converted Ksema& to become a nun, 
against his desire, he never persecuted either Buddha or his 
followers, in any way. Hé believed that it was not advisable for 
a king to interfere with the religious beliefs of his subjects. He 
was generous and was never greedy of wealth. There were multi-. 
millionaries in his capital but he never coveted their wealth.- He 
learnt an art or a lesson from the humblest person in the world. 
He was a lover of peace, but he never tolerated false family ‘pride 
of others? as we can see from his wars with the king of Koéal. : 


He showed unsurpassed perseverence, constructive ability, 
and organizing capacity during the last thirty years of his life, 
the transition period between the fourth and the fifth Ara when | 
great changes were due—by arranging and rearranging the whole 
political and social order with minute accuracy and propriety. The_ 
social and political institutions and structures erected by him, 
stand even to-day, and have never done harm to society. His 
subjects must have worshipped him as a god for such wonderful © 
reconstruction and reorganization of society. 


Thus, in every way, he was a perfect king, a model worthy to 
be imitated by kings of all times and climes. 


(60) We have not given details as to why he went away to become a 
monk, Those who are curious, should vide BharateSvata B. V: 


(61) Numerous stories are given in jana literature illustrating -bis virtues, 
This ‘is no place for them. : 


{62) Cf. f. n. no. 59 above. 
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Accoring to Jaina books®?, es had many queens, out of 
whom 23 had become Jaina funs. We shall here give short 
Hinteisily, auccas: account of only those queens who have some 
sons and daughters bearing on the history of those times. Such 

queens are five\in number:—(1):Sunanda, (2) 


Dharini, (3) Kéema, (4) Chillana, and (5) Kofaldevi. 


(1) Sunanda:~She was the daughter of a merchant in Bennitat, 
the capital of Dhankatak. Bimbisir married with her two or three 
years before he ascended the throne {580 B. C.), while he was at 
Bennatat under the name of Gopfil, as we have described above. 
She gave birth to Abhayakumar in 580 B.C., who was the 
eldest son of Bimbisar. We have already described, under what 
circumstances he became the prime—minister of Bimbisar by showing 
his intelligence. He helped Bimbis@r in the great work of social 
reorganization, and in getting him married with Chillanaé. His 
intellectual capacity has become proverbial among the Jains, and 
even to day, after a lapse of 2,500 years, the Jaina merchants 
write on the first page of their ledgers, on the new year's day, 
“May I have the intellect of Abhayakumar”. He has been idolised 
by the Jaina writers to such an extent, that it was believed that 
whoever was fortunate enough to form friendship with him, was 
sure of obtaining absolution®*. He was a devout Jain, and in 533 


(63) A. H.1, pp. 73. It is stated there on the authority of the Bauddha 
book “Mahavagga” that Bimbisar had 500 queens. 

In Jaina books (Antagaddasaing Part VII, Chapter 13), it is stated that 
thirteen queens of fretuk had become Jaina nuns with the permission of 
Sretik. Their names are—(1) Nanda, (2) Nandamati, (3) Nandottara, (4) 
Nandsena, (5) Mahatta. (6) Sumaruta, (7) Mahamarut®, (8) Marudeva, (9) Bhadra, 
(10). Subhadra; (11) Sujata, (12) Sumanatita, (13) Bhitdipta. Again itis stated 
in‘the 10th Chapter of Part VIII of the same book that the followmg queens 
Lecame Jama nuns after Sretlik’sdeath:—(I) Kali (2), Sukali (3) Mahakalt 
(4) Krsna. (5) Suktsnd (6) Mahakrsna (7) Vikrsna (8) Ramkrsna (9) Pitrusen- 
“yisna (10) Mahdsenkrsnd, These were all the foster mothers of Kutik, 

(64) Instances about this are given in the account of Abhaya~kumar in 


Bharatesvara. B. V. Translation ( specially the instance of Ardrakumar described 


on page 266 and its footnotes, and the instance of Kttapunya- 


Kayavanna Seth. ) 
35 


B. C. hé retiouriced the world and became 4 Jair monk. We 
do fot ktiow the date of his dewfh. . 


e 
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We do fot Imow whether Suitatida gave birth to’ any other — 


child. Pérhaps princéds Marioraritii®? ifighit Have been born of her; 


but it is more probable that shé inti&t live been born of the _ 


second queen Dharifti. © oN 
Nothing is known about the latter half of Sunanda’s life -or 
about her death®®. She had come to Magadh, eight years alter 


Bimbisér had left hef at Benn@tat,“and probably led the rest of : 


her lifé in this place. ; 


(2) Dhatini:—Bimbisir must hive married het itmrediatély 
after céming to ihe throne, because ptinté Meégh=kunidr, who 
Was borh of Hef, had batéiie a Jaifia monks? during the tite 
when Mahavir stayed at Rajgfhie® for 14 mbtsoons ($56 B. C, 
Ofiwatds), aftet imaifying with varidus princesses ‘during his 
Batly youth. 

In addition to Meéghkumar, princess Manorami._too, 


must have been born of het®®, She was -matried with 


enn enn, 4 
(65) Details about her are given later on. 


(66) It is stated in Jatha books that when Abhayakumar became a Jaina- 
monk, his mothet too became a Jama nun with the consent of Bimbisar.: 


(67) An interesting account is given of the circumstances under which 
he became a monk in Bh. B. V. 


(68) Kalpasiitra Com. pp. 101. Mahavir spent 42 tonsd8Ks” aS folloiws+— 

(1) Asthikgrdm, (3) Champa—Prusta Champa, (12) VaiSali and VaNiyyagram 

(14) Rajgthi and Nalaaed, (6) Mithild. (2) Bhaatika, (1) Alambika nagari (1) 

1avasti, (1) Vajrabhimi, and (i) Apapanagari; out of these, after hé attained 

the Kaivalya-Gnina stage, he speht the 30 monsoois as follows.—(1) Ciampa. 

(10) VasSali, 13) Rajgrni (6) Mithilé. (This nieans that after thé Kaivalya 
stage, he ‘spent @ majority of rhotisoons in Raygrbi and VaiSal{ ) 


fey (69) Manorama must have been the daughter either of Suitanda, ‘or of 
KSema. She must not have been born of Kéema, because shé wWollld Hét 
have been allowed to marry with a jain. As to Sunaidd, it is Statéd dn pp. 
$4 Bh. B. V. T. that oice Srethk called Abhaya-kumat in privaté and said 
to him, “My daughter Mawtorama should marry a Kshatriya.'’ This means 
‘that she Was not born of Sunanda; otherwise Srenik would havé addressed to 


Abhayaknmar “your sister Manorama, ” ca 


“tf 


“ 
‘ 
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Krtapupya’® son, of arich merchant of Rajgrhi. Krtapunya wasa 
fast friend of Abhayakumfr, and had become a Jaina monk under 
Mahavir. Manorama must have been married with him in 556 B.C., 
and she must have been born m 572 B.C. We do not know when 
all these three-Dharini, Meghakumar, and Manoramaé—died. We 
have reason to believe that Dharini had become a Jaina nun in 
her Jater life. 


' (3) Ksema:—-Jaina books do not contain any information 
about her. In Bauddha books it 1s given that she had become a 
Bauddha nun in 559 B.C. No other details are known about 
her life. 


(4) Chillana:--We have already described the circumstances 
“under which Bimbisfir married her. It was she, who made him a 
devout Jain, by showing him the greatness of Jamism. The 
incident of Anath muni made him still more devout. She was 
made the chief queen as the first three queens were not in the 


. palace’?. 


Chillan& must have been married ‘with him in about 558-59 
3B. C. Within a short time, she gave birth to a scn, who succced> 
ed Bimbisér on the thrope as Kumik or Ajat&atru. At this me 
- Mahavir entered the Kaivalya stage (556 B. C.). 


(70) “ Krtapuftya ” 1s ,a Sanskrit name. In Magadhi he js called Kasavanna. 


Kttaputya * One who ‘has done many acts of ment. We co not know 
his real name. ‘This 1s one more instance of the pecular habit of Jaina writers 
to give persons nantes, which sum up the chief pecuharity of their lives, 

_ Vide’ Chapter IV Part I for the paragraph on this. 2 


(71) The first two queens, Sunanda and Dharini, were follosvers of Jainism, 
and thiré, KSema, was, follower of Bud¢ehism. The first two might have been 
dead, and the third became a PBauddha nun, thus making “retuk angry with 

¢ Buddba. Had the first two queens become nuns, the king would not have 
a become angry with Buddha, or, he must have been very much attached “to 
K&ema, and would not have liked to be separated from her. 


This also means that Maporama must not have been born of Chillafa, 
Again Meghakumar, son of Dhanti, might ,have been a young man leading 
married life when Chillana wes marred with Sretik, 


x 
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Sometimes, a pregnant woman, feels a strong ‘desire to eat 
a particular thing during the period of pregnancy, and the nature 
of desire indicates the future of the child to be born. One desire 
of Chillan& was to eat the flesh of the body of Bimbisar’®. The 
second desire was to go with a procession-in state, to a Jaina temple 
and there worship the Jaina idol. The first desire was unauspecious, 
and she did not dare to say anything about it’ to the king’® 
But she began to grow weaker and weaker in body. When the 
king asked the reason for this, she told him her second desire. 
The king gladly fulfilled her desire. After some time, ~ she ave 
birth to AjatSatru. ‘ 


Once, this child began to cry incessantly, and did not stop 
crying, in spite of all the effort of his mother and the maid- 
servants to quiet him. At last the queen became angry,-and_ 
ordered the maid-servant to take him away and put him in the 
dirty corner of a street. There, one of the cocks wandering there 
bit his finger, and blood began to come out of it. The child 
began to cry louder still. Bimbisaér happened to pass by the same 
way, and seeing his own son in such an odd place, ordered his 
‘servant to take him up, and brought him back to the palace. — 
Pus began to gather at the place where the cock had bitten the 
child, who could not help crying on account of acute pain. The 


(72) Vide further and see, how Sretik died as a result of this desire. 
Those who believe in metempsychosis according to one’s own deeds in 
previous bitths will find out the link existing between karmas of one_ birth 
with those of the other, as well as soon trace and realise the meaning of 
the present incident. (1) The queen’s desire to eat the king’s flesh during 
her pregnancy (2) the connection between her throwing the child in the dirty 
comer of a street and this desire (3) the connection between Kulik’s inclina- 
tion towards patricide and this desire, (4) why the queen, who was a devott 
Jain, did not lke to disclose this desire before the king. etc...etc. These 


questions are interesting to those who believe in the theofy of birth and 
re-bitth, 


(73) The queen did not dare to communicate her desire to the king 


because he had not yet become a devout Jain, and perhaps might disregard 
her desire and make a joke of it, 


This means that the king was not a devout Jain upto 556 B. C. 


4 


4 
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king began to suck the pus with his own mouth and then spit 
it out; thereby within a few days his pain was quieted. But his 
finger and his palm became permanently defective and therefore 
he became famous as Kunik (one having a crooked arm)’¢. 


We know that Chillan& was the chief queen’?®. She had 
given birth to two more sons—Halla and Vihalla; both of whom 
died a year after the death of Bimbisir. (They had not died, 
as I believe, but they had become Jaina monks). Chillana’s 
“father Chetak also died at this time’®. These events made Chillana 
_ think about the transitoriness of wordly happiness, and she became 
a Jaina nun under Mahavir in 527 B. C*’. At this time her 
age was forty-five’®. We do not know when she died. 


(5) KauSalyaidevi:—-Historians have called her Kavéalyadevi 
because she was the daughter of the king of KoSal. Prasenjjit. 
We do not know her real name. Wars had been waged for many 
‘years between the Siguniga dynasty of Magadh, and the Ikéavaku 
dynasty of Kofal, to decide which of the two families was 
higher?®. At last in 538 B. C. Srenik completely defeated 
Prasenjit, the king of Kofal, and in order to lower his family, 
married a daughter of Frasenjit himself, and married his son’s 
daughter with his son. When Srenik died, KanZaly& must hardly 
have been 26. Being unable to endure the pangs of separation, 
she died the very next year (527 B. C.)®°. 

Now we turn to the account of Srenik’s sons and daughters. 


(74) Jama Sahitya Lekh Samerah pp. 82 J. O. : R. S Vol. I pp 8— 
‘Komik in Sansknt means “one with a crooked arm," This epithet which was 


‘apparently employed by contemporaries, signifies that Ajatsatru had a 


“+ rippled arm. 


(75) See 71 above: 
(76) For, details vide the account of Kutik, 


(77) Bb. B. V. Translation pp. 328. 

(78) Vide Chapter V Part I for her birth. 
(79) Vide the account of Kasi above in part i 
(80) EB. H. I. 3rd Ed. pp 32, 
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- (1) Abhayakumar:-—-We already know under what circumst- 
ances he was born, how he became the prime—minister and “how 
he helped Bimbisaér in the great task of social reconstruction. | 
He believed that, to become a king was very sinful and leading 
towards hell. So he renounced his claim to the throne, though 
he was the eldest son, and advised his father to make Kunik 
the next king. He became a Jaina monk in 533 B. C. We do 
not know when he died. 


(2) Meghakumir:—We have already stated when he was 
born, and how and why he became a Jaina monk ‘in about 545 
‘B. C. under Mahavir. 


(3) (4) (5) Kunik, Halla, and Vihalla:--All these were born 
of Chillané. Details about their lives will be given later on. 


(6) Nandisena:-—It is not given even in Jaina books of which 
queen he was born or what were his activities during his life ? We 
know that he had become a monk and led a spiritual life. He 
must have been born in about 560 B. C. ee 


(7) Manorama:--She was born of Dhirini®? and was a sister 
to Meghakumar. She was married to Krtpunya, the son of,a 
tich merchant in Rajgrhi®?. She was married in 558 B.C. 


(8) A princess--Her name is not known. We do not know 
when she was born and of which queen she was born, One 
peculiar thing about her life, which throws ample light on the. 
social condition of those times, is worth noting here. She was 
married with Metarya, the son of a Chandal, the lowest caste even 
among Sudras. When the wedding took place, all including 
Bimbisér thought that he was the son of a Chandal. It was 
Jater on known, however, that he was by birth the son of a rich 
merchant, and was brought up by a Chandal according to the 
decrees of fate. This incident proves that inter-cast marriages 


(81) See 71 above and matter connected with it. 


(82) These mcidents prove that inter-caste mairiages were very common 
in those days. ; 


~ 
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wére common in those days®*, This Metiirya had become’ a Jaina 
Mrionk®*~in his later life, and he was killed under tragic circum: 
stances by somé ahtagonist of Jainism. 


' Over and above these eight, numerots other sons and 
daughters are ascribed to him®*® in various books. It is stated in 
“Indian Antiquery”®* on the authority of Uping and Niryukti, 
that “king AjatSatrm had nine brothers over and above KA,” 
i. e. Srenik had, in all, eleven sons. The name of the two of 
these were Mahiipadma and Nandan. In Jaina books some more 
names are given, but it is possible that one son might have 
had two or three names. 


Bimbisar had many sons, but six of them were claimants to 
the throne, because the rest had become Jaina monks. These six 
were, in order of their ages, Abhayakumar, 
Meghakumir, Nandisena, Kutuk, Halla, and 
Vihalla, Out of these, Halla and Vihalla, being 
younger than Kunik, had no right to the throne prior to that 
of Kunik; Meghakumar and Nandisena became Jaina monks. 
Bimbisir desired that Abhayakumar should succeed him on the 
‘throne, because he was the eldest and the most intelligent of ail 
his sons. But Abhayakumar telieved kingship to be leaditig 
towards hell, and wanted to become a Jaina monk. Bimbisir 

(83) Cf, 82 above. 

(84) Mahavir had eleven disciples, one of whom was named Metarya; 
but this Metarya 1s a different person from the one referred to above. 

(85) It 1s stated in a Jaina book ( Anuttarovay Siitra ) that ten sons of 
Sremik had become Jaina monks. Their names are:—(1) Jal: (2) Mayali (3) 


The cause of his 
death 


’ 


' yuvayali (4) Purugasen (5) Varsen (6) Diighadant (7) Lastadant (8) Vihal (9) 


Vehias (10) Abhayakumar. Besides these, other thirteen sons are also said to 
have been Jaina monks ( Anuttarovay stitra, Part Il. Chapter 3). Their names 
ate.—(1) Dirghasen (2) Mahdsen (3) Lastadant. (4) Gadhadant (5) Suddhadant 
(6) Halla (7) Drum (8) Drumsen (9) Mahadrumsen (10) Sitha (11) Sinhasen 
(12) Mahasinhasen (13) Pirmasen (The name Lastadant 1s found im both 
the lists but the name of Meghakumér 1s found nowhere; this means that 
Meghakumar must have got other name. ) 


(86) I. A. 1914 pp. 168, 69, 
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" persuaded him from doing so, but at last an incident occurred*? 
which caused Bimbisiir to give his consent to it.88 Abhayakumar. 
immediately became a monk under Mahavir. Kunik’s right to the 
throne was thus naturally established, (533-34 B. C.); while Halla and 
Vihalla were given the elephant named Sachenak®® and costly ear~ 
ornaments of jewels.®° At this time—perhaps a year or two earlier— 
Kunik’s wife Prabhavati gave birth to a son, Udiiyan. When the 
child became somewhat elder, Prabhiivati desired that he should have - 
an elephant for riding, and persuaded Kunik to demand from his 
father the elephant named Sachanak. Kunik did so. Srenik replied: 
in very plain terms, that he bad already’given the elephant to- 
Halla, and that he would, under no circumstances , demand it 
back. This made Kunik very angry. He was a haughty young 
man of 28. He had recently helped his father in defeating the 
king of KoSal and Prabhavati was the daughter of the son -Of 


the king of KoSal®2. The king was on his way to senile decay. ~ 


Kunik had been taking an active part in the administration of - 
the kingdom and all the chief officers were on his side. Taking 
advantage of all these circumstances, he imprisoned his father, 


and ordered his servants to give him hundred lashed on : 
his back every day. Queen Chillana tried her best to dissuade . 


Kunik from doing such a heinous deed but all was in vain. 
Once when Kunik was taking his dinner in his palace, the young 
prince Udiyan came there playing, and made water in the dish 
of Kunik®®, who, though he did not like it, did not mind it, 
very much. Chillan& who was present at the time said, “ The 
love of a father towards his son could make him forgive any. 


(87) For details the reader is referred to the account of Abhayakumat 
in Bh. B. V. Translation. 


(88) At present, Jams believe that no consent of elders 1s needed in 
becoming a monk, after one has attammed majority. Cf. 71 Chapter 1 Part Il. 


(89) This elephant had supernatural powers. In some books he is called 
Sechanak. ° 


- + (90) Jaina Sahitya Lekh Sangrah pp. 75. 
(91) Vide the previous page of this chapter. 
(92) Vide pp 107 Bh. B, V, Translation. - 
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offence of the son. Your father had under~gone many hardships 
for you. - When you were a child and pus was coming out of 
. your cock-bitten finger, and you were incessantly crying because 
“you could not bear the pain, your father kept your finger in his 
mouth, sucked and spat otit your pus, and thus quieted your 
pain. In order to make you sleep he had to keep your finger in 
his mouth for hours together at times. You may now think, if 
you like, how you are repaying his sacrifices for you”®*, Hearing 
these words, Kumik was ashamed of his conduct, and immediately 
hurried towards the prisoned house to release his father. On the 
way he saw an are, and thinking to break the chains from the 
feet of his father with it, he took it up and ran towards the 
prison. When Srenik saw him rushing towards him with an axe, 
he naturally thought that he was coming to kill him, and he 
immediately committed suicide. Thus Kunik had not actually killed 
his father®* as he is said to have done in some history books, 
but he indirectly caused him to commit suicide®®. 
This event took place eight years before the Parinirvin of 
Buddha®® and Srenik had remained in prison for 12 months®’. 


Some writers believe (including some Jaina writers also) that 
he remained in prison for twelve years,.while others believe that 
he remained im prison for twelve months. I believe in the 


second theory. 


(93) Modern youths should bear in mind the words of Chilland. Emperor 
Priyadar$in, in his inscriptions, has,also advised young men to pay respect to 
the orders of their elders. 

(94) E. H. I. pp 48. The author has stated that Bauddha writers are 
prone to misrepresenting facts in order to show the low character of non-— 
Bauddhas, He says, “ For those teasons I now reject the Buddhist tale of 
AjatSatru’s murder of his father.” 

(95) Kulik thus became the cause of his father’s death as was indicated 
by the first desire of eating king's flesh, primarily felt by Chillana when she 
was pregnant. Cf, 73 above. 

(96) I. A. Vol. 22 pp'227; C. H. L pp 167: Ch. I. pp 6. “8 years before 
Buddha’s deat 

(97) 'See the next paragraph. 
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1 


If we accept that he remained in prison for twelve. years, 


he must have been imprisoned in §40 B.C, In 540 B.C. Kanik - 
was only eighteen and could not have. been _ 


His stay In prison powerful enough to throw a mighty king like 


Srenik into prison. Again Abhayakumfr , was ' : 


there, to stop such an atrocity upto 533 B.C, and Kunik dated 
not have done anything like this, as long as Abhayakumar was 


the prime-minister. Kunik himself was declared the next heir to . 


the throne after Abhayakumiar became a Jaina monk in 933 B, C. 


é 


and it must have taken him some three or four years to become 


influential enough as to put his father in prison. Thus 12 months 
is the right time for which Srenik remained in prison. (Some 
scribe must have made the mistake of writing twelve ‘ ‘years” dn 
place of “months,” as is the custom with, them). . . 


= 


Chapter III 


( Sigunaga dynasty continued ) 


Syziogsis—(7) Kummk—ius various naimes—Why he came 
to the throne ebéiithough he hdd'no claii to tt--Stams on his 
caretr-~Change of Capital—Discuss6n 6 aboitt Chanipahagitri~ 
Pariiality of the huigs of Kosdl and Magddh For’ it and 18 
feasons—Reasons why he-was not a follower of Buddhism— 
His famly—T he extent of his territory—His death— 

(8) Udiyan—His time and life~Change of Capital-~ 
Cowiparison betwéen modern and ancrert architests—-Why he 
was given the' title of “Bhata”—His corigilést of Ceplot—Why 
‘hie’ tenoitnced his throne— 

(9) Anurudhdha and Mund—Had Anurudhdha ever cotie 
to the throne of Magadh ?—His connection with Anurudhdhapur, 
the capital of Ceylon—The origuts of Pallavas, Kadambas, 
Chola as, Pandyas and others—Independent kingdoms that 
originated from the empire of Magadh—More light on the deaths 
of Udayan and Anurudhdha— Death or dethronement of M una, 
reasons for them—Nagdagak and hus dynasty— 
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(7) AJATSATRU-KUNIK 


We know, when Srenik died in 528 &.C., his son Ajatsatru- 
Kunik became the king of Magadh. We know why he was given 
the name Kunik. In Puranas he has been given 

His names the name of DarSak?. In an ancient Bauddha 
book ‘“ Lalitvistar” Srenik has been called 

“Videhaputto ” which name really belongs to Kunik, because, as 
we have already proved, Srenik cannot be called “Videhaputto” 
in any way. Cambridge History of India, page 193 supports our 
conclusion’. Jaina books, too, support it, because Kunik was born 


(1) He 1s called DarSak in the Purands (C. H. I. Vol. I pp. 312) See 
the Purallic list of kings. Vide the paragraph on the queens - of. Udayan in 
in the account Vatsa deSa. 


It is evident that DarSak and Uddyan were names belonging to separate 


persons according to the author; and that Udadyan succeeded because he has 
written as follows:— 


“ DarSak’s reign for, 24, 25, or 35 years, and Udayan's reign for 23 
years, 48 years after Buddha’s Nirvan." Now Buddha attained Nirvan in 
543 B. C., and Parinirvan in 520 B. C. In the above statement in place of 
“Nirvan the nght word ought to have been” “ Parinirvan,” because if we 
accept the word NirvaN, none of the years ( 543-24=519, 543-255 518; 
543-35=508 ) do properly fix with the reigns of Sremk, Kunik, or Udayan. If 
we take “ Parinirvan"” on the other hand, and also accept 24 or 25 as the 
night number (35 must be false ), we can calculate 520-24 or 25= 596-95 B, C. 
which was the year of the end of the reign of Kulik. 


Now Udayan’s reign ended in 480 B. C, According to the above statement 
it must have ended in 520-48=472 B. C., in which ended really the reign of 
one of his sons, who was a week king. So the writer must have meant by 
“ Udayan” not himself only, but “ Udayan and his successors; ” and that his 
dynasty ended in 472 B.C, that is 48 years after the Parmirvah of Buddha; 
and that DarSak and Udayan were different persons. 


(2) C. H. 1. pp. 183. Kunik being born of Chilland. who was a princess at 
Videha, was called Videha, and hence is addressed as “ Videhaputta ” ( He was 


Vicehiputta in the canonical Pali-texts: the later Budchist traditions make him 
a son of KoSaldevi. ) 


This gives us to understand that some modern writers have tempered 
With the text of ancient Bauddha books and thug caused much cobfusion: 
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of Chillan&? and she was the daughter of Chetak, king of Videha‘. 
Throughout his life, he was never defeated in any battle, so he can 
be given the name of Ajitsatru®. In Jaina S&hitya Lekh Samgrah 
pp. 40, he is said to have had the name of ASokachandra also. 


In getting the throne he was as fortunate as his father 
Sretuk, who came to the throne even though 
Hisclaimtothethrone he was not the eldest son. Abhayalumiir’s 
renouncing the throné and the other two elder 

brothers becoming monks, made his way clear. 


We already know that he, directly or indirectly, was respon- 
sible for the death of his father. A short time after he came to 
the throne, Prabhavati, his queen, again incited 

Stains on his career him to get Sachenak elephant for Udiyan. 
Kunik demanded the elephant from Halla and 

Vihalla, who refused to give the elephant, and sought safety in 
flight to Vaisali, where: their mother’s father Chetak, plainly 
refused to give the elephant saying that they were under his 
protection, and it was his duty as a kSatnya to protect them. 
Moreover, like him, they were the sons of-lus daughter Chillané., 
Kunik, with a large army, invaded V aisali, Halla and Vihalla 
were in the front line of the army of Chetak, and they rode 
Sachenak who had supernatural powers. Kunik could do them no 
harm as long as they were on Sachenak’s back. He made a trick. 
On the neutral ground between the two armies he gota pit dug 
and filled it half with live coals. Halla and Vihalla advanced 


(3) Puratattava Vol. I. pp 130. Last pages of Chapter II Part Il. 


(4) See f. n. no. 2 above. 
(5) AjstSatru=One who 1s not conquered by enemies; while Ajdtéatru= 


oe whose enemy 1s not born. Out of these two AyjitSatru is more applicable 


to Kutik, as shown above. 

According to some writeis, when he was in the womb of si mother, 
the felt a desire to ¢rmk the blood of the king, Sretik had satisfied her 
desire by taking some blood out of his knee, Hence he was called Ajatsatru 
one who is an enemy before he was born. To me this seems to be far-fetched, 
because who can know whether the child would be a son or a daughter, ? 
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towards his atmy on Sachetiak, who at énte bécathe awaré of the 


pit by his superiiatural power®. He got Halla and Vihalla down ~ 


with his trunk, and himsélf fell in the pit and burned himself to - 
death.” (Some writers say that he fell in the pit with Halla and 


Vihalla). Two gods who were travelling at the time in the sky, lifted 


? 


Halla and Vihalla and put them in the place where Mahavir was - 


preaching. Halla and Vihalla became Jaina monks under Mahavir. 
Chetak could have killed Kunik, because he was a fine shot, but he 
did not like to all his daughter’s son. So he killed himself by falling 
into a well®. (There are various opinions as to how he died, but 


one thing is certain that he died at this time in 527 B.C.). As- 


Chetak had no son,® Kunik annexed thé kingdom of VaiSali to 
the empire of Magadh. 


Thus, Chillané,, deprived of her two sons Halla arid Vihalla; © 


and of her father Chetak, renounced the world and became 4 
Jaina nun at the age of 45, under Mahavir. This must’ have 
taken place in May or April of 527-B. C.2°, because Maliavir 
died in October of the same year. 


(6) Such foreknowledge is called Vibhang-gnan in Jaina books, Vi=crooked. 
This type of faculty gives one the power to know things beforehand, ° bat 
fhey ate not known in their proper form. : 


(7) It is stated on pp. 105 of Bh. B, V. Translation that bofH the 
brothers were burnt to death with the elephant : 


(8) Some say that he died fighting; others say that he fasted himself, to ~ 


death; some others say that he committed suicide because he was aftaid of 


the disgrace which would be the result of his defeat at the hand of his | 


daughter’s son. 

(9) While this volume was in print, 
of a monthly “ Anekant” 
by Muni Sree Kalyanyy 
Sobhanrai, the son of C 


I happened to read some numbers 
published in Délhi. On pp 226 Vol. I, it is stated 
ayji on the authority of Himvant Thiravalf that 
hetak, ran away and became the king of Kalinga, 
and that Kharvel was one of his descendants, We have no convincing evidence 
ig this statement. We have discussed this in details in Chapter’ VI, 

(10) It is one of the tules of Jainism that nohe can be made ‘a Jaina monk 
of fun curing the four months of the ramy=season, i e. after the fifteenth 
cay of Asadhr Mahavir died on the last day of Aévin 1. e. 1h October, Hénde 


she must have become a Jaina nun before the fifteenth day of ASadh, i.e 
before July, : fo 
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- Thus, within a year after ascending the throne, Kunik hed 
to be separated from his two brothers Halla and Vihalla, hig 
mother and his mother’s father Chetak, A short time after this, 
his religious god-father Mahavir?? died?2. Moreover, his foster 
mother Kanfalydevi had met a pre~mature death. Thus, including 
Srenik, seven relatives of Kunik died within a year and six months. 


When Kunik succeeded his father on the throne, he had 
under his rule the kingdoms of Magadh and Atga. When Chetak 
; died, he annexed his kingdom of Viheda to 
Change of capital his empire. His capital hitherto was Réajgrhi; 

but after the deaths of his relatives he could 
not lead a peaceful life there any more. His mind did not incline 
towards VaiS8Ali because Chetak had committed suicide there for 
his sake. Hence he was attracted towards Champanagari’ 5, the 
capital of Atiga, though it was partly destroyed by king Satinik 
of Kauéimbi in 556 B. C. He was inclined to make it his 
capital’ because of one or two more reasons ; one of the reasons 
was that the twelfth Tirthatikar of the Jains, Vasuptijya was born, 
had become a monk?‘, and had entered both the Kaivalya and 
Nirvana stages in it; secondly, even Mahavir had attained Kaivalya 


——— 


(1 1) Becanse Kumi was a Jam. See details in the succeeding paragraph, 


(12) Vide pp. 75 of Jama Sahitya Lekh SaMgrah. _ . 
- (13) Modern scholars are of the opinion that Chatpapurl was in the 
Bhagalpur district of Bengal, and R. W. W. supports their contention. Modern 
Jains assign the same place to Chatpapurl. There are no proofs to peas 
this. ChaMpanagail was really situated in the Central Provinces nee : : 
Inseription of Rupnath, R. E. supports this conclusion onicageuae 
legends connected with st support this conclusion. For details yide apter 
II, Part. I. oat 
iil, KuMk dyed in the district of Champa (in which was Champaputt ) while 
he had gone to conquer the legion sutrounding the Vindhya gamre te: 
pp 21, Chapter VI, of Panéista Parva ed. by Harmann Jacobi. ), That 
ChaMpapuri was near the Vindhyas shows that it was in the Central Proyinces 


and not in Bengal. axe . 
- (14) This place is now famous for the rock imscription of Rupnath of 


Priyadarsin. For details, vide the account of Priyadarsin. 
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stage in it;?° whereupon he got the destroyed parts repaired ‘and 
made it his capital?®. In memory of this change, and to show his 
devotion to the place where Mahiivir attained the Kaivalya stage?” 
he got erected a pillar with an inscription on it, which is famous . 
as “Ajatgatru Pillar,” and the description of which is interestingly’ - 
given in “Bhfrhut Stipa.” In fact, he was so much attathed to 
this place*’, that when Sudharma, the first disciple of , Mahfvir, 
came to it, he received him with unsurpassed pomp, show and 
ceremony. He had spent so much wealth for it that in Jaina 
books*® this reception is described as unequalled. He has got the 
whole thing inscribed in his pillar?®. This change of capital took 
place in 524 B.C, four years after he ascended the throne. 


It is stated in Bauddha books that AjatSatru?° changed his 
capital to Patliputra (Kusumpur) in the fourth year of -his reign?*. . 
This seems to be a mis-statement of facts, because not AjatSatra : 
but his son Udiayan changed his capital to Patliputra (Kusumpur) 
in the fourth year of his reign. Thus both Champ&puri and, 
Patliputra were made capitals in the fourth year of the reigns 
of two different kings, Kunik and Udayan?*. Thus Champapuri _ 
remained the capital of Magadh only for 32 years. 
ee 

(15) Bharbut is only 25 miles far from Rupnath inscription, One of the 
pillars of Bharhut has been erected by AjatSatru to show his devotion to. 
his religion; another is erected by Prasenjit of KoSal, the father-in-law of 
Srenike) For further details the reader 1s referred to “ Bharhut Stipa” by 
Sir Cunningham, 

(16) Vide T. Sh, Pu, Charit Part 10, Chapter 12. 


(17) Those places where a Titthankar (1) enters the womb of - his 
mother (2) is born (3) becomes a monk (4) attains Kaivalya stage’ or (5) 


enters Nirvan, are called holy places in Jama books and these five events ate 
considered very auspecious. 


(18) Vide chapter 15 of PangiSta Parva: Bh. B. V. Translation pp. 132; 
and Jaina Yuga Vol. 2 Page 362, | 


(19) See plates no. 16 and 17 in “ Bharhut Stipa ” For this. - 
(20) Vide f. n. no. 43 below and the matter concerning it. 
(21) Pargiter's dynastic list in Kali Ages. pp 69. “ That king will make 


his capital in Kusumpur, on the south banks of the Ganges in his fourth year,” 
(22) Vide his account, | 
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Both the'Jaina and the Batddha books claim Ajatéatru ;to 
have been the follower of, their religions. It is ~stated injJaina 
The re gon a books?® that he solved his doubts and difficulties 
‘eiiGWed by asking questions to‘Mahfavir. : ‘Now, Mahavir 
died “in the same year in which Ajitéatru“canie 
to the throne. Hence they must have Seen cach othér only for 
a.short time. Prof. J.;Carpentier, on the other hand, states on 
the authority of Bauddha books*®* that Udiyan, 30 years before 
he'became king, used to accompany his father to offer his saluta- 
tions to Buddha. We should here bear in mind that, because | ‘he 
used to go to offer his salutations t to Buddha, he cannot be « called 
the follower of ‘Buddhism; while he ‘discussed religions | ‘and cother 
questions | with “Mahavir, Prof. Rhys Davis says*® . ‘Nothing ’ ‘is 
found in the ancient ‘books, but modern books tell us that Ajat- 
Satru had got a hall built for the first. meeting of the Buddhists”. 
Ancient. books are ‘always more , reliable than modern ones, and 
‘ if ‘they do. not contain any reference ‘to the building of a "hall, 
‘it means that the modern writers have invented it. The same 
writer states later in the same volume?’, ‘« There is no conviticing 


” 


ie) Auppatic Sitra Para. $98; I. A. 1914, pp. 127. 

(@) Dignikdy I. 50; L A. 1914 pp. 174 £. a. no. 97, 

(25) Bud. India, pp,15, “He ( king, Ajatéatra ) gbtamned - Buddha’ 's relics 
and built a. stupa ‘(the Bharhut stiipa) or ‘bural, ‘mound over | them. And ‘though 
the oldest authority says nothing labout it, younger works state, 1 that on the 
convocation of the first council at Rajgrab, it was the ang who Provided 
‘and ‘prepared ‘the hall at the: ‘entrance of ‘the Satpam « cave, where the rehear- 
sal of the doctrine took place. ” 

(26) There is no reference | in ‘Bauddha books becausé hé was not a 

“ Sollower of that religion; vite the above f.n. no. 25, 
_- -(27)-Bud.-Ind. pp. 15:—" As usual the Buddha himself 1s not delineated 
‘(This shows that the incrption 18 not about him) at the ,Bharhut Stupa. 
-Only his foot-prints dre shown. It is also distinctly - stated that he was not 
converted. Thete is no evidence that he really, after.the moment, when his 
“heart was moved, continued to'follow Buddha’s teaGhmg. He never, as far 
.as we, know, -waited again either upon the Buddha or upon any member . of 
pthe oxder, to discuss; ethical thatters, and we hear of no material support 

* given by him to the order during Buddha’s life.” 
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284 “His family 6" 6. Cheipter 
proof of AjatSatru having ever followed Buddhism”. ‘Again it is. 
stated on pp. 160 of the Cambridge History of India?® that,“ Jains- 
have more right than the Bauddhas over this king who can be 
accused of patricide’. The pillar erected by AjatSatru ‘himself in 
the Bharhut stiipa is the best proof to show that he was a follower 
of Jainism?®, like his father. 


AjatSatra was born in 556-7 B. C. He ascended the throne 
in 528 B.C. He died in 496 B. C.° after reigning for 32 years. 
Thus his life-time was sixty years. He was 28 years old when 
he ascended the throne. . : 


His queen’s name was Prabhiadevi, or Prabhiivati. She was 
the daughter of Viduratha, the eldest son of Pfasenjit of ‘Kofal; 
she was married in 538 B. C., which means 
His family that she must have been born in -551-2 B. C. 
When Kunik came to the throne, Udayan was 
six years old, which means that he was born in 534:B. C. 
Kunik hada daughter also named Padmavati®? who was married - 
to Udayan, king of Vatsa. a 


AjatSatru seems to have married none except Prabhiivati, 
but it also seems impossible that a great king like himself should 
have done so, in those times of poligamy for kings. One writer** | 


(28) C. H. I. pp 160 “There seems to be little doubt that the ‘Jains 


have more claim to include the patricide king ( Ajatéatru ) among their converts 
than the Buddhists, ” a 


O. H. I. pp.48 “ Both Buddhists and Jains claimed him as one of them 
selves. The Jaina claim appears to be well-founded. ” ° 


(29) See f. n. no. 15 above and matter connected with it. 

(30) He did not die naturally. See f. n. 13 above. ; 

(31) 1. HL pp. 50, “Eis (AjatSatrn’s daughter Padmavati was still unmarried”. 
(32) “Bharat no Prachin Rajyam§a” Vol. 2 “He had ‘another queen 


named Pali, the daughter of a king named Mahendravarma”’. The writer 
has given no proof to support this statement. It is possible that ‘he’ must 
have based his conclusion on the fact that Udayan founded Patliputra, and 
that therefore he must have beep the son of a queen ,named “Patli’; and 


thus “Path” must been the queen of Kunik. This deserves further research. 
Cf. f. n. no. 44 below, . ~ 


~ 
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‘ states that he had married.a girl named P&tli though I do.not 
‘attach much importance to it. 


‘He had inherited from his father the kingdoms of Magadh, 
Atga*®, and Kaéi, We have seen how he acquired the kingdom 
a eae tds of Vaisali (Videha) on account of the death of 
tory, and his death Chetak. He 1s not known to have waged any 
war for obtaining further territory. We know 
that during his father’s life-time he had to fight against the king 
of KoSal 10 or 12 times, in which he sometimes conquered the 
king of KoSal, and sometimes was defeated by him. At last the 
king ‘of Kogal was defeated, and as a result, his father Srenik 
married Prasenjit’s daughter, and he married his son’s daughter. 
One writer is of the opinion®* that Kunik, and not Prasenjit 
was defeated finally in these battles and that he was imprisoned 
for a time. This seems improbable, because if Prasenjit had been- 
victorious he would not have given his daughter and his son’s 
daughter in marriage to Srenik and Kunik. 


Thus the territory of Kunik occupied the entire northern 
portion of Eastern India; and he had friendly relations with Prasenjit 
of Ko8al. So he directed his attention towards making conquests 
in the south, and while trying to pass through the Vindhydas his 
death took place under accidental circumstances®®, 


One thing remains to be specially noted here. We are all, 
as we know, indebted to Srenik for social organization and 
structure. Kunik was the pioneer in trying to find out a way 

- from northern India to southern India through the Vindhya ranges 


‘ 


(33) This country was, teally speaking, under the rule of Kaling, but 
‘the author of Puratattva has used the words “Anga-magadho” together. This 
also deserves research at the hands of experts. : 
There is again no possibility of Anga having different king as a vassel 
of the king of Magadh, because Kutik made ChaMpapuri his capital. 
(34) C, H. I. 3rd. Ed. pp. 35. “It is said, AjatSatru was carried away as 
a captive in chains to his opponent's capital. ultimately peace was restored 
‘and a princess of Kofal was given in matriage to the king of Magadh”, 


(35) See £, nm, 13 above, 
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which were, upto his time believed-to be impassable. Though.-he ~ 
died while doing so, though his excursion, was not successful, on: 
this, account, yet he was the first. to show, the, possibility of ~ 
passing, through them, as a result of. which his Son Udayan, could . 
go ‘upto Ceylon, I have quoted, below some sentences from ‘pp. 4 
of. the Oxford History. of India, by: Vincent, Smith, In prehistoric 
times, communication between the, north. and the south; must 
have, been very difficalt and’ rare®°, “ The people of either, region 
presumably knew little or nothing. of those in the other and ‘the. 
two popilations were _ probably totally.. different in ‘blood”, 


(8) UDAYAN-UDAYASVA‘?--UDAYANBHAT#? r 


Udayan succeeded his father on the throne of Magadh. His 
monet was Prabhiavati, the daughter of the son. of Prasenjit of 
Kosal. Some writer has said that his mother’s name was ' Patli. 
(See fl n.. nos. 32 and 44), This, as I have already said, " deserves’ 
research. He was born in 534 B.. Cj he ascended the’ throne’ in 


496 B. C. at the age of 38-39, and he died in 480 BL C8?" at ; 
the age of 55, 


It is stated, however, in Jaina books that he gave the throne 
to his ‘son*® at the age of 55, and devoted himself to’ spiritual 


pursuits (Bh. B. V. pp. 56). He ‘mist have died some years ‘later. 
(See f. n. no. 1 above). 


Just as Kunik did not like’ to stay ‘in RAjgthi because ‘of 
the death of his ee so ‘Udayan did not like to stay’in 


roe 


(37) Pp. 40, ' ‘Chandragupta” aire by Baroda Sahitya Creviheaels 
(38) See f. n. no. 54 below. 


(39) See f.m no. 1 above, 


(40) This means he did not die without a son. Cf, the death of Udayan 
of Vatsa. ; 
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Champapuri on, account of the, death of his:father. So. he decided 
to change his capital. He divided his- soldiers into,four. equal 
divisions and sent each. division injeach direc; 
Change ,.ofi-capital;: tions One. of: them, came near the plate where 
ia the.- confluence of the Son. and; the Ganges 
takes place**. Near the place, there was.a fine blooming.tree, on 
_ which ,they, saw a.bird which opened, its beak now ‘and again, 
and, the insects voluntarily fell into its mouth and. it ate them. 
The,,soldiers liked this.place, where a bird had to make no effort 
to earn its livelihood, so that the men who, would stay there, 
would, haye, their, desires fulfilled*?, When the king heard this, 
he -immediately, , decided to found, his new capital there, and 
people became busy in building the new capital, They did their 
work so rapidly, that Udiyan came to stay in it, in the fourth 
year of his reign., (492 B. C.)#8. The, name of that wonderful 
tree, was, Patal, , (Royda) and hence the.city was named Patli- 
pattan, or. Patliputra**. Again, as. the tree had very beautiful 
flowers which, looked still more beautiful, in, the rays of the sun, 


(41) Its name was SuvarMa-rekha : or,Hiranya-rekha. in those times. This 
river 1s divided into two streams. The sand in one,,of them 1s very soft and 
finé, and’ hence that part is called “‘Rjivaluka” and it flows near Nagod 
State, im Central Provinces, near which there is Bharhut Stiipa. (See map in 
Chapter VI Part 1).' 

(42) In Bauddha books also, a wonderful description is given of this place 
though slightly different from the one given inthe Jaina books. 


(43) C. H. I. by Smith, 3rd. Ed. pp.- 36 f. n, no. 28, pp. 39 £m, no, 1, The 
> buil {ding of the city of Pathputra on the south bank of the Ganges im his 

fourth year ‘by Udayan,, 18 asserted by. the Vayupuram, Vide Bh. B, V. pp. 55s 
j. O. B. "R. S. Vol. I. pp. 74, f. n. 41. Udayan has founded the city of Path- 
putra according ‘to the’unanimous testimony of the Puratds, Gargasamhita 
and the Jaina ttaditions. 

Cf. f. n, no. 20: above. 

For the origin of the wordand the tree of this name, see f.n. no, 44 below. 

(44) Patliputra does not mean the son of a queen named Patl (fin. 32 
above). Putra means Putta: , Pattan=city. (f. n. 1, Chap, V. Part I.),: Inter 
esting stories about the origin ‘of this tree are told in Bh, B. V. Translation 
pp, 55-60 ahd in R, W. W. Vol. Il, pp. 82-83, 
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it was also called Kusumpur. This city had a large area. Megi- ° 
sthines, who had come as an ambassador in 304 B. C. to “the™' 
court of ASoka, has said that its area was 80° studias by 15 - 
studias*®. It was surrounded by a wooden wall, which had 570. 
minarets and 64 gates. Round the wall there was a ditch 630 ft. ~ 
broad and thirty feet deep. : 


‘ Modern engineers and architects generally believe that there - 
was nothing like systematic planning and swift building process 
in those times. That such a large city was completely built within _ 
a short time of four years, while a portion of New Delhi took 
ten full years to be built and even then, has not been completely 
and satisfactorily built, throws ample light on the capacity of the 
engineers of those days as compared with the engineers of to-day*’. . 


He also got a large Jaina temple built in P&tliputra and 
‘established the idol of Nemin&th the twenty-second ‘Tirthankar. 
of the Jains**. He always came to worship here. After a short 
time, he started on his pilgrimage to Girnir and Satruiijay in 
Saurastra. In 1882 A. D. two idols of YakéSis have been-found 
from the neighbourhood of Patani*®, and they have been placed 
in the “Bharhut Gallery” of Calcutti Museum. Sir Cunningham is 
of the opinion that’? they must not have been’ older than ASoka’s 
ieee ee ES, ; 

(45) C. H. I. pp. 411. (Oblong 80x15 studias=9} miles by 1 mile & 2270 
yds»} ditch 30 cubits (60 ft.) deep by 6 plithra (200 yds wide). 

Inser. of ASoka by Prof. Hultzsch Vol,.I, Pref. KXXVII “Stretched in 
the habited quarters to an extreme length of each side of eighty studia and 
that its breadth ‘was 15 studia, and that’a ditch’ encompassed it all-round, 
which was six hundred feet in breadth and 30 cubits in depth; and that the 
walls was crowned with 570 towers and had four and sixty gates’. ' 


(46) I have written “ ten years”’ as an approximate number. 


7 — Another instance of fine architecture is supplied to us by PriyadarSin 
which we shall discuss in his account. These incidents prove that architecture 
was known to the people of aiiclent India. 


(48) Bh. B. V. Translation pp. 55, 
(49) “Bharat no Prachin Rajvan$a”, Vol. 2 pp. 28-29, 
(50) A. S. R, Vol. 15 Pp. 2 and 3, 
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time; while Mr. Jayaswal believes that®? they must have been of 
a much earlier date than that of Afoka, because on one of them 
is written the word “Aja” (Lord of the World) and on the other 
is written “Samrat Vartinandi”. I believe that these two idols 
must have been first established by Udiyan in the temple built 
by him. Again Mr. Jayaswal states that in Bhagvat, Udayan is 
called “Aja” and Nandivardhan is called “Ajeya”®?. If this is 
true, these two can be called the oldest Jaina idols. On the other 
hand, upto the time of Ajatgatru the Jains had no idols, they 
simply had the foot-prints®®, Hence Udfyan was the first to 
establish a Jaina 1dol. We do not know when Buddhists started 
to establish idols. 


After coming to stay in the new capital, he directed his 
attention towards the extension of his terntory. Furst of all, he 
re-organized his army, and appointed Nagdaéak, 
a relation of his, to the post of Commander- 
in-Chief. (B. C. 490-91) Udayan introduced 
strict discipline in the army, as a result of which it was so much 
admired by Megasthines, later on. When NagdaSak became the 
king of Magadh, under the name of Nandivardhan, he made 
many improvements in the army, which was made still more 
disciplined and made formidable in the reign of Chandragupta. 


Why he was called 
Bhat®4 


(51) J. B. R. S. 1919 March. “Aja=the Lord of the Earth”; “Nandi- 
vardhan is called Vartivardhan in Vayupuran (Bharat no Prachin RajvanSa 
Vol. 2 pp. 30). ° 

(52) Bharat no Prachin RajvanSa pp. 30 “In Bhagvat, UdayaSva of the 
Sisundga dynasty 1s called “ Aja’ and his son (it ought to be successor ) 
Nandivardhan 1s called “ Ajeya,” which means very valorous. 


(53) See the pillar of AjatSatru im Bharhut-stipa, m which there is no 
idol, but foot-prints. Bauddhas always establish idols (See Part III, Chapter 1), 


(54) R. K. M. pp. 77°-—The writer has quoted a passage from Dig-nikay 
Il, and has used the words, “would that my son Udayanbhadda”. The 
“thadda” used here means “the good”; but the word “bhat” is more 
applicable to Udayan because he had fought many battles during his reign, 
and he had re~organised and disciplined the whole of: his army. Cf, f. 0. nos, 
38, 57, 59. 
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288 “The endl ‘of :his reign and 6fthis life - ~ Chapter: 
After thus first re-organizing His army,«he-set off for’ theconquest 
of-southern India, ‘and possibly -conquered all . kingdoms -upto. - 
Ceylon, where in commemoration of his -victory he ‘founded a’ 
new city ‘named -Anurudhdhapur®®, iafter the ‘name ‘ of his -son- 
Anurudhdha; ‘we -see ruins of this city even no-day (ruins vf. 
temples anid monastaries ). It ‘is possible that: the conquest of 
Ceylon and the founding of the new city, might have’ taken -plice 
during the reign of his son-Anurudhdha; or during his lifetime - 
Prince -Anurudhdha might -have led the army to:Ceylon*and 
conquered it and then founded the ‘city after :his*nameé®*. ‘We 
Should not forget that a part .of ‘the credit for the.conquests ‘was " 
due to NagdaSak under whose control was the whole atmy. ‘Thus 
Udayan was called Bhat5? because he fought many battles and 
conquered many countries®8, 


Though .he .was fond of -battles, «yet-he was not inclined to © 
commit -sins””. When the wars -were over, -he.set' dif’on'a pilgrim- 
The end of his reign ‘to ‘various holy Jaina.-places, and ‘entrusted: 

and of*his life is son .Anurudhdha®° with-the. icare *of the 
kingdom. .‘We -do .not .kknow :undér, what:citcum- 
stances herdied; -perhaps he might ‘have -died ‘on <his way ‘to _ 
watious places of -pilgrimage®+.. Some. writers ate-of the opinion ‘ 


(55) There is no direct evidence to prove that he had gone to the.south 
but the accounts .and origins of “Chutakdnand” (See the Ohap, on Coins), 
of Manryas (Chapter on<Chandragupta), the Pallavas,(Chap. -VJ, ,part-II) and 


of others afford us indirect testimony to that effect. See f.n. mo..56 ‘below 
and further pages. 


* 


: (56) It is more Possible that the invasion ‘and “conquest of Ceylon. minkt 
a taken place during the reign-of Udayan, becanse the:reign of, Anurudhdiia 
asted only 6 years. Cf. f. n. no. 64 below. _ 

(57) Cf. fn, nos.-37 and 54 above. The appellation “ Bhadda =the good 
can also be applied to him. Cf. 59 below. | ; 

(58) Chapter VI. Part TT. 

(59) J. 0. B. R.S. Vol. 1. pp. 75 -—"Udiyan the, good, Dharifiatnit- 
on the authority of Garga-samhita, | 


(60) He had two s0ns, Anurudhdha and Mund. 


(61) Vide the previous Pages of this chapter. 
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that he was murdered by an old enemy of his, while he was 
sleeping in Posadha~Sali (a place to perform religious ceremonies) 
and that he left no son behind him®®. I believe that the king 
who was thus murdered was not this Udiyan of Magadh, but was 
Udayan of Vatsa, the son of Satdnik, and these writers have 
confused the names. The story of the murder is as follows:— 
The murderer was a monk who was insulted by Udayan when he 
was under his service. He left Udayan’s service and took shelter 
and service under the king of Avanti. Now the reasons why I 
believe that Udayan of Vatsa was murdered are:—(1) Avanti 
and Vatsa%® are near each other; hence a man insulted in Magadh 
would find it difficult to go from Magadh to Avanti, in those 
times when there were no railways or any other means of fast 
and easy travel. (2). The relations between Magadh and Avanti 
were friendly, and it is not likely that the king of Avanti might 
have given shelter to a man insulted by the king of Magadh; on 
the contrary, Avanti and Vatsa were not on good terms because 
Chandapradyot of Avanti wanted to marry by force Mrgavati, 
the mother of Udayan of Vatsa, as a consequence of which 
Udayan of Vatsa had taken away by force Vasavadatta, the 
daughter of Chandapradyot. Hence the king of Avanti might have 
given shelter to a man insulted by the king of Vatsa. (3) Udayan 
of Vatsa died without a son, but Udiiyan of Magadh had two 
sons, while the throne of Vatsa was given to Maniprabh who was 
an adopted heir. (Chap. V, Part I, Chap. VII, Part I). 


(9) ANURUDHDHA AND MUND 


Anurudhdha succeeded his father on the throne, and he died 
after ruling for only six years. He was succeeded by his younger 


(62) Bh. B. V. Translation pp. 56 “te set off for a pilgrimage, having 
given his son his throne (x, e. it 1s proved that he had a son). Some non~Jaina 
books also say that he had a son, Pariéista-Parva says that he had no son. 
Even Bh. B. V- Translation contradicts itself by saying elsewhere that he 
bad no son. I leave the whole thing to the reader’s discretion. 

(63) The confusion has taken place because the kings of Magach and 
Vatsa had the same name, and they were also contemporaries. Vide the 
account of Udayan of Vatsa Chapter V Part I. 
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brother Mund, who ruled only for two years®*, No great events 
took place during their reigns; on the contrary some disgraceful 
incidents have happened. Both the brothers ruled from 480 to 
472 B. C. 


Though the brothers were young when. they came to the 

throne, yet they have ruled for the shortest time of all the kings of 

the Sisunaga dynasty. They were neither wanting 

Chief events in bravery nor were they otherwise inefficient. 

Anurudhdha, during his father’s reign, had 

conquered all the territory upto Ceylon®®. What were, then, the 
reasons of the short time of their reigns? 


Now, tio causes have yet been found which are supported 
by conclusive evidence. We can draw some probable contlusions 
from what scattered facts and scrapes of evidence we have. We 
shall take Anurudhdha first. ‘He succeeded his father in 480 B. C. 
and his reign ended in 474 B.C. T hat his brother succeeded him 
on the throne, means that he died without a son. He was not . 
old when he died, which leads us to believe that his death mist 
have taken place in accidental circumstances. We can forward 
the following reasons for our conclusion:— 


(1) Anurudhdha succeeded his father on the throne, because 
the latter had preferred to stay and pass his last days in a place 
of pilgrimage to reigning any longer. In that place, some rebellion 
must have arisen against him, and Anurudhdha might have 


gone there to help his father, and both of them must have 
been killed.6® 


(6t) Bharat no Prachin Rajvamsa, Vol. II, pp 30-31, It is Stated there ° 
on the authority of Mahavaméga and ASokavdan that after Udayan, Anurudhdha 


and Mund ruled for eight years. Again vide 4, Mahavamia, and I. A. 1914 
pp. 165. 


(65) It is clear from this, that the accounts which are given of the 
kings of Magadh in Smbhdlese Chronicles, must refer to these kings who 
conquered this country and not because they were Bauddhis, 


(66) See f. n. no. 69 below, 


“ 
the 
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(2) He might have died of an epidemic in any other place 
on his way®’. ; 

(3) He tight have beer killed or murdered while trying to 
control a rébel—prince in sotne part of his’ empife. 

(4) He nhight havé been the victim’ of a plot against his life. 
Of thégé four reasons, Nos. 2 & 3 are moré probable than others, 
and, I think, No. 2 is more probable than No. 3. It is true that 
he cotld not have beer able, by disposition, to bear any vassal 
king of his trying to bé independent, and consequently might have 
invaded the territory of such a kmg, who might have plotted 
against hus jife and killed him. It is a well-known fact in history 
that many kings became independent after his death, but none 
during his life-time. Hence, I think, it 3 more probable that he 
might have died of some epidemic®®. 


In Mund’s case, he had lost his father and his elder brother 
at short intervals; and cohsequently was sotrow-ridden. Again, 
no sooner did he ascend the throne, than the queen, whom he 
loved more than his own life, died®*®. The queen was so dear to 
him that he did not allow the dead body of the queem to be 
burnt for some days’®. He Jost all interest im the affairs of his 
kingdom, and’ as a 1esult, anarchy began to prevail everywhere 
m his empuc. Many kings threw off the yoke of the empire of 
Magadh and became independent. His Commander-in-chief, Nag- 
dafak, no longer able to endure this msrule, dethroned him’? with 


(67) See f.n, no. 68 below, and the description of the ferrttoly of Udayan 
in the last Chapter of Part I. Cf. 1t with’ the matter in the following pages. 


(68) See f. n. no. 69 below. 
(69) These deaths at short intervals suggest that they must have resulted 


from an epidemic which must have spread over the country. We have no 


FY 


evidence to support this. 

(70) See further. 

(71) We do not know what Mund did' after his abdication. Perhaps he 
might have led a religious hfe, as he had Jost all interest in the world. We 
have no reason to’ believe that he was murdered, because people wwere not 
greedy of becoming kings in those times. In Bauddha books, AjatSdtru and 
his four successors have bedn descnbed guilty of patncide, We have proved 
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the help of populace to preserve the unity and the power of the . 
empire. As Mund had no son, or near relative to succeed him, as - 
NagdaSak was known to be a loyal servant of the crown for a 
long time, the people entrusted him with the reins of the empire”? 


Thus ended the Sisuniga dynasty proper. In a way it can 
be said to have continued, because N@gdaSak was a cousin. of 
Mund, and belonged to the same family. 

We know that Ajatsatru’s territory did not extend pend 
the boundary lines of northern India. Hathigumfa inscriptions, 

on the other hand, inform us that Kharvel in 
Mies ec aneehe = his position as heir-apparent, conquered all ' 

Auurudhdha with 3 

Anuradhdhapur _ the countries, right from Kalinga to cape Comorin . 

in 431 B. C. (Vide his account). Hence during 

the 65 years intervening the death of AjatSatru (496 B. C.) and 
the conquests by Kharvel (431 B. C.) some powerful ruler of | 
North India must have conquered these countries which must 
have again asserted their independence. s 

Now we know that during these 65 years there were only two 
powerful empires in North India—one of Magadh and the other 
of Kalifiga. Kings of Andhra, though they were powerful, have 
no place here, because Andhra dynasty was established in 427 
B. C. (Vide its account), The kings who ruled ‘over Magadh 
during these 65 years were—1. Udayan, 2. Anurudhdha, 3. Mund, 
4. Nandivardhan I, and 5. Nand II. The kings who ruled over 
Kalitga during the same years were 1. KSemraj and 2. Buddharij. 

The fact that Buddharaj’s heir-apparent Bhikhkhuraj (who 
afterwards assumed the name of Khiarvel) conquered these 
southern countries, leads us to the conclusion that they were not 


above that AjatSatru was free from this crime. The other four also cannot 
be accused of it, as we have no proofs to convict them. Baudda writers might . 
have described them so, because they did not belong to their religion. (Cf. 
f, n, no. 94 on pp. 273), O. H. I. pp. 48. In ancient India. the first murder 
for the sake of getting a throne was committed Curing the time of ASoka (?) 
or during tbe time of PuSyamitra,—Agnimitra of the Sunga dynasty, who 
killed Brhacrath. 

(72) NagdaSak does not seem to be his real name, which is not known 


? ak uf - oF 
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-under the power of Buddharaj, and KSemraj. Again Kalitiga was 
under the power of Magadh upto 474 B. C., when KSemriij 
asserted his independence. Hence some ruler of Magadh must 
-have conquered these countrics during the 22 years between 
474 B.C. to 496 B. C. Three kings ruled over Magadh during 
these years, out of whom the last two, Anurudhdha and Mund, 
ruled only for 8 years. From the details of their reigns given 
above, it follows that they did not conquer these countries during 
their reigns’*. Hence Udiiyan must have conquered these countries 
as stated before. 


Bauddha books inform us that Anurudhdhapur was founded 
by a local king named Vijay, who is said to have ruled from 
520 B. C. to 482 B. C.74. We do not know im what year he 
founded the city. King Udayan ruled from 496 to 480 B. C. 
and we have stated that he founded this city and gave it a 
name to commemorate his son’s name. If king Vijay might have 
founded -the city, he might have given it a name after his own 
name-say, Vijayapur or Vijayanagar. Hence it is more probable 
that Udiiyan must have founded the city and given it the name 
in order to commemorate his son’s conquest of the country. 


Though no religious books of India proper, contain the 
information that Udayan had a son named Anurudhdha, yet the 
same Bauddha books of Ceylon imform us that AjatSatru had two 
grandsons named Anurudhdha and Mund’’, who had ascended 
the throne after Udayan, and had ruled, in all, ‘for eight years. 
This is accepted as truth by all the historians of ancient India. 


One more detail supports our conclusion. As all the kings of 


pone a mnt 
(73) Vide the details given at the end of this Chapter. 


(74) Vide the accounts of Priyadar$in :and ASoka. I have given there 2 
chronological list of the rulers of Ceylon, from which we can know which 
king of Ceylon was a contemporaty of a particular king of Magadh. Vide 
the last chapter of this pait, where details are given about the teiritorial 
extents of the lungs of Sisunaga and Nanca cynasties. 


(75) F, a. noe 64 above. 


se 
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Siguniiga dynasty were Jains’®, Anurudhdha, who was‘ also a Jaih,* 
built in Anurudhdhapur several Jaina temples, monasteries, Upa- 
Srayads, Chaityas (which some scholars wrongly call Viharais and 
Mathis), and erected there a Sttipa’’ just as Ajatsatru had' erected 
a similar stupa at Bharhut’’, PriyadarSin at SAfichi’’ and Kharvel 
at Amardoti’®, These were turned into Bauddha places wheh 
Buddhism prevailed in this country during the reign of ASoka, 
whose son had gone there on missionary purposes. 


Though Udayan had conquered’ the whole of southérn India, 
yet after his death, and the death of Anurudhdha in the same | 
year, and because of the feeblé—mindedness of 
The kingdoms that ‘ : ; BS 
became independent Mund, certain kings and chiefs who were sub- 
dued by them, asserted their independence. The 
first to take advantage of this opportunity was Kéemr4j,. of. 
Kalitig. He belonged to the Chedi dynasty, the founder of which 
was Karkatdu. We do not know what was the relation™ ‘between 
them. This happened in' 474-75 B. C. 7 


When Kaliig thus became independent, kingdoms in the south 
of Kalitig also began to assert their independence. Some chiefs 
who were appointed as governors of these southern provinces by- 
Anurudhdha, disowned him as their sovereign and declared: them: 
Selves independent. We know that there were nine -kinds: of 
Lichchhavi k8atriyfs and nine kinds of Malla kSatriyas. All these 
eighteen were commonly called Samvrijis. These chiefs must have ' 
belonged to any one of these eighteen families, because all of 


eat te rent, 4 


(76) Many other historical incidents can be quoted in support of our 
conclusion. I have given them in the chapter containing details about the 
territorial extenis of the kings of Sisunaga and Nanda dynasties. : 

(77) Vide their accounts for details: 

(78) A. S. I. 1984 New series, Vol. XV. pp. 20. “We ince of but two 
very distinct types of stlip’s. The more common is exemplified im those of 
Manityal, Safichi, Saranath and of Anurudhdhapur in Ceylon”. (This means 
that all these are based on the same model). “They have a circuJar basement 
supporting a hemspherical dome etc.,”, (Now if the Stipds of Safichi and: 
of Bi achut can be proved to be connected with Jamism it follows that the 
Stupa of Anurudhdhapur must also be connected with Jainism), ° 


~ 
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them descended from Samvrijis, whose place of residence was 
Magadh. They were known as Kadambas, Pandyds, Cholfis, and 
Pallavaés. The Kadambis established their power over the western 
portion of south India, the Choliis established their power over 
the region on the east of Kalitg, the Pandyas established their 
power over the region on the south of the territory of the Cholis, 
while the Pallavés decided to stay in the region situated between 
the kingdoms of the Kadambias and Cholis. All these must have 
ruled independently for some years®° after which the Kadambis 
and the Pallavés were subdued by Nandivardhan of Magadh** ~ 
(Vide his account), and the Cholfis and the Pindyas were subdued 
by Buddharaj of Kaling®*. Details about these people will be 
given in the subsequent chapters of these volumes. Jt will be sufficient 
to note here, that all of them descended from Samvrijis who 
originally resided in Magadh from the end of the 5th century 
B. C. One of the branches of the Samvrijis is known as “Mauryas” 
who also migrated to southern India. Historians have given them 
‘the name of “New Mauryds” in order to distinguish them from 
the “Mauryis” to which Chandragupta belonged. Details about 
these will be given in the account of Chandragupta. 


We have stated above that Udfyan ruled for 16 years from 
496 to 480 B. C., that Anurudhdha ruled after him tor 6 years 
and Mund ruled after him for two years. These statements 


(80) Within 29 years their independence was taken away and their names 
became oblivious. The fedetal system of government was on its way to 
decline. Chanakya had tried to destioy it root and branch, but be was not 
wholly successful im his efforts. Priyadarsin seems to have encouraged the 
system. After his time the system disappeared shortly and steadely, and its 
destruction was hastened by the Agvamedha sacrifices of Sunga kings, and by 
foreign invaders. 

(81) Nand:vardhan had appointed chiefs belonging to his race as governors 


of these provinces. Their names were Chutukdnand, Milanand etc. (coins 
. : apter on coins im Part III). 


struck by them exist even to-day Vide the ch 


(82) Hathigum{a Inscriptions by Kharvel contam this information im the 
portion about two years preceding his coming to the throne. Hence I have 


here given the name of Buddharaj. 


v 
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require some corrections which are given below with reasons . 


for them. : e. 
It is stated that Udayan's reign lasted for 23 years (f. n. 


no. 1 of this chapter). On the other hand it is stated that he 


started on a pilgrim t lacing his son 
Another possibility Presume after p 6 


about Uday an’s reign 0 the throne, which means that he was alive, 


for some years after his renunciation of the - 


throne. Thirdly Anurudhdha ruled for six years and Mund ruled. 


for two years. Fourthly it is said that AjatSatru’s grandson Mund 


ruled for eight years (Buddha Era 40 io 48 i. e. 480 to 472 


B. C.®8), Fifthly it 1s given that Anurudhdha and Mund must 
have ruled jointly as their names are given to-gether. Sixthly,. 
the number of the kings of Sifundga dynasty was nine, whith 
means that the last two kings must have ruled jointly, and thus 
Nandivardhan can be called the tenth as his name suggests. 
(NagdaSak=tenth king of the Naga i. e. Sisunfiga dynasty). All 
these theories contain some element of truth. The fact must 
have been as follows:—Udiayan must have renounced his throne 
to Anurudhdha in 480 B C., and then he must have died six 
or seven years later in 474 B. C: (Thus he lived for 62 yeats)- 
Anurudhdha too died in the same year®*. Hence his reign coin- 
cides with the period of the retirement of his father. Thus, because 
both the father and the son died in the same year®’, we can say 
that Mund came to the throne immediately after Udayan, and 


(83) The year of Buddha’s Parinirvan (going to heaven) was 520 B. Cy, 
while the year of ins Nirvan was 543 B, C. The Banddha Era is differently 
calculated in different countries. Details about it are given in- Chapter f, 


Vol. If. For some explanation vide f. n. no. 1 of this chapter. 
(84) See f. n. no. 85 below. 


(85) We know that both the father and the son died in the same year. 


We have to find out who died fist, because historical conclusions depend 


upon it. 


Personally I beheve that Anurudhdha must have died frst, and Udayan 
must naye died of the shock of such calamitous tidings. Again if Udayan, 
had died first, Anurudhdha must have been called as a separate ruler of 
Mosadhs though only for a short time because he died in a short time, That 
he is not called a separate king, proves that he must have died before his father. 


ie 
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thus the number of Sisunaga kings can be said to be nine and 


. : Nanhdivardhan can be called the tenth. 


If we accept the above-stated conclusion, we can understand 
how Késemraj, the Cholfis, the Pandyas, the Kadambis, and the 
Pallaviis became independent after 574 B. C. Again the deaths 
of father and elder brother in the same year might well have 
unsettled the mind of a young man like Mund. We have given 
above four possible ways in which Anurudhdha must have died. 
Out of these four Nos. 2nd and 3rd are more probable than the 
rest. That Mund’s queen died during the same year leads us to 
believe that both Anurudhdha and she must have been victims 
of some epidemic that might have devastated the country at 


that time. 


It is stated in Cambridge History of India as follows :— 
“On the authority of Aguttar ITI 57-63 : A king Mund dwelling 
at Patliputra is so overwhelmed with grief at 

agai the death of his wife Bhadda, that he refuses 
to have the cremation carried out according 

to the custom, but after a simple talk with a thera (a monk) 
named Nirad, he recovers his self—possession”.°°. It is stated in 
another book®” that “We learn from the chronicles that king 
Mund was the grandson of AajtSatru and began to reign about 
the year 40 A. B. (480 B. C.)”. Foot note no. 64 above states 
~ that after Udayan, Anurudhdha and Mund both came to the 
throne. Anurudhdha must have been the heir-apparent because 
Udiayan founded a city after his name during his life-time. All 
these evidences lead us to the conclusion that both Anurudhdha 
and Mund were sons of Udayan, and they ruled jointly over 
Magadh. Again NagdaSak has been stated to be the tenth king 
in the Sisuniiga line, which means that the reigns of Anurudhdha 
and Mund were not separate but conjoined.** Comms of NagdaSak 


(86) on H. I. pp. 189. 

(87) Mahavanéa IV 2. 3. Divyavadain 36 V. 

(88) Vide previous pages for the whole list of the S:Sundga kings, 
39 
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bear the sign of serpent, thus proving that he belonged -to the : 
SiSunfiga dynasty®®. Niigdafak’s other name was Nandivardhan, . 
and because he was not a direct descendant of his predecessors, 
his dynasty was called the Nanda dynasty after his name. If we ° 
combine both the dynasties, the former being called the senior - 
Siguniga line, and the latter the junior SiSuniiga line, Nagdagak - 
can be called the tenth king of the Sifunaga dynasty as a whole. 


(89) Sigunag's dynasty is called senior Sigunaga line and Nand’s dynasty 
18 called junior Sisunaga 


line. The sign of senior SiSundgs is a large serpent 
While that of juniors is a small serpent. (Vide the chapter on coins). Prof. 
J. L. Carpentier says, “The Puranas know"no break of political continuity 
between the Sisunigas and the Nandais”, ; 


wf 


More information 


Some more details about these kings have been found out. 


I have stated them below to avoid confusion. 

The following contradictory theories have been forwarded 
on the - authority of the Jaina, Bauddha, and the Vedic 
religious books: 

(1) Udayan died leaving no son behind him (f. n. no. 53 
Chapter V Part I ). 

(2) Udayan was murdered (Chapter V. Part I, f. n. no. 53 
and Chapter III, Part II). 

(3) Udayan had gone ona pilgrimage entrusting his son 
with the care of administration. ( Vide his account in the 
preceding chapter ). 

(4) Udayan ruled for 16 years. (See the chronological list 
given in Chapter I, Part II). 

(5) Udayan ruled for 24 years (f. n. no. 1, Chapter III above). 

(6) The SiSunaga dynasty ended with the death of Udiyan. 
(Vide the previous Chapter ). 

(7) Siéunaiga dynasty lasted for 108 years (Chapter I, P. II). 

(8) Nandivardhan came on the throne immediately after 
" Udiiyan. (See No. 6 above ). 

(9) Though Mund hada claim over the throne, yet his 
“ministers dethroned him and Nandivardhan became king in his 
place. (See Chapter VI, Part II and the previous chapter). 

All the above theories contain some truth, but because their 
writers have not given details, some later writers have misinter- 
preted them. I have stated my own cohclusion below, after paying 


due attention to all of them :— 

We may accept that Udiiyan’s period of reign was 24 years; 
but he had gone on a pilgrimage during the last eight years of 
his reign, entrusting both his sons with the care of the empire, 
Anurudhdha occupied himself with conquering countries with the 


s 
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help of Nandivardhan, the commander~in-chief, while Mund’ ° 
attended to internal administration. Anurudhdha returned to Magadh - © 
after six years and joined his brother in the internal administration. 
Within a short time, a dangerous epidemic devastated the whole 
country and Anurudhdha died of it. The news of his death came. 
as a great shock to Udayan, who was on his pilgrimage tour and 

_ he died there. Within a short time Mund’s queen also became a 
victim to the same epidemic and died of it. Mund became almost: - 
insane due to the deaths of his three nearest relatives in.a short . 
time; he was dethroned by his ministers and Nandivardhan was 
made king in his place. (It is also possible that first Anurudhdha, 
then Mund’s queen, and then Mund himself, must have died of 
the epidemic, and Udayan must have died after them, unable to 
bear the grief. But Bauddha books inform us that King Mund ° 
had lost control over his mind due to the death of his dear queen 
Bhadda. Hence this theory of the death of Udayan, after the 
deaths of all the other three, though it deserves notice and 


requires research-work, cannot be given much credit, as their is , 
no evidence to support it). 


~ 


Now we may try to answer’ the above-stated nine theories. 


(1) Though Udayan had sons, but as they died of the 


epidemic before his death, he can be said to have died without . 
a son behind him. 


(2) Truly speaking, Udayan of Vatsa was killed, but, as 
Udayan of Vatsa, and Udayan of Magadh were contemporaries, 


scholars have confused their names. (f. n. no. 63 in the previous 
Chapter ). 


(3) Both Anurudhdha and Mund can be said to have come 
to the throne as they were entrusted with the care of the 
government. This system of entrusting the government of a country 


to the care of an agent during the absence of its king, exists 
even to-day. 


(4) He ruled actively for 16 years only. For the last eight 
years he led practically a retired life. These eight years can be | 
said to be the period of the rule of his sons. 
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(5) He can be said to have ruled for 24 years, because 
though he had retired, he was alive, and his sons were his 
representatives. (The same thing happened with Chandragupta, 
Asoka, and the Sunea king Agnimitra). 


(6) With the support of No. 1 we can say that Sigunaga 
dynasty ended with Udayan and the Nanda dynasty began 
immediately after him. 

(7) Srenik’s reign 52, Kunik’s 32, Udiyan’s 24 (or Udayan’s 
16, and 8 of Anurudhdha and Mund) 108. 

(8) With the support of No. 1 and No. 6 we can say that 
Nandivardhan came to the throne immediately after Udayan. 


(9) Details about this will be giver im the account of Mund. 
(Part II, Chapter VI). 


8 


Chapter 1V | 


Nanda: dynasty": Junior Naga dynasty 


Sgnopsis:—Iis names and details about tt, a. chronological Uist, 
Nand I. Nandivardhan—his various names—his ‘relation 
with Udayan—who was this Udayan ?—His life and his minaster 
—Two calamities caused by. nature over Magadh durmg jus 


veign—Explanation about the belief of the era connected with 
his name. 


Nand IIl—Confusion about Mahapadma and M aliinand— 
who can be called Kalagok and why ?—Details about his f anuily 
—His rule and his life—Two chief events of his reign —was 
ther any truth in the furore wn the society ?-—-Some discussion 
about the system of marriage—Explanation about Dharmasok and 


Kalasok—One more Iustorical possibility and the surprise it 
contains for listorians. 


_ 


& 


“Its various names 


woe 
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. t 


This dynasty was really a branch of the Sifunfga dynasty, 
but historians have given it a separate name after the first king, 
‘hence we may call the first Sisundpiis the 
senior dynasty and the second the junior dynasty. 


and other details. 
The number of kings 1s smaller in the junior 


. ine than in the scmor one, and also 11s period of rule 1s shorter 


than that ofthe other.-Jt is also bnefly called Naga dynasty’, 
because its coins bear the sign of a serpent”. Its third and most 
commonly known name is Nanda dynasty, named after its first 
king Nandivardhan. All the kings in the line have been called in 
order of their succession, Nand I, Nand JI and so on. 

It 1s commonly believed that the whole dynasty ruled for 100 
years®, but as names of all the kings and their pericds of rule 
are not definitely known, different writers have forwarded different 
theories. One writer* is of the opinion that they ruled for 123 
‘years, and he explains it as follows:— 

“ Bhuktva mahim varsa Satam nandendu hu sa bhavisyati 1” 
(here the number is definite but the writer explains it as follows ): 
The tradition about Shat (100), for the Nandas was the result 
of a mistake. The period covered by the four Nandas (from 


. Nandivardhan to the last Nand) 1s 123 years; either the word for 


‘23 years was dropped off leaving Sat (100), or the original figure 


- ended in Sat as in ChatvanfiSat and the first part of this original 


was dropped off in course of copying. Resultant confusion 1s 
apparent; the reading of the line containing the figure is glaringly 
corrupt. Words and numbering have been introduced to fill up 
some gap. Here the writer has not given any reason why he 
believes that Nandas ruled for 123 years. He seems to have taken 
that number for granted, and expresses his confidence in it. 

Just as there are different opinions about its period of rule, 
so there are various views as to the number of kings in the line. 


nn 


(1) Vide the description 
(2) Vide the Chapter on coms in Vol. IT. 
(3) F. n. no. 1 above and f. n. no. 4 for the Sanskrit quotation. 


(4) J, O. B. R. S. Vol. I pp. 86, 


of Avanti, the verses quoted from PanisiSta Parva. 
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It is generally believed that nine kings ruled in the line, but their" 
names and the order of their succession are not known. So the- 
historians have called them Nand I, Nand II and so on, upto 
Nand IX. One writer® is of the opinion that the word “ Nava- 
Nand” used for the last king does not denote number. He says, 
“It is very likely that the last Nand alone, was originally -called 
Nava-Nand (Nava=the new) or Nand the Junior”. He thus believes 
that the word Nava Nand does not mean there were nine kings 
in the line®. I shall prove later on that there had been nine 
kings in the line and every king was given the number due to him. 


Different opinions prevail about the order of their succession 
to the throne. Generally all believe, that the first king was Nandi- 
vardhan. There is some confusion about Mahapadma and Mahi- 
nand, Some say that Mahipadma was the predecessor of Mahanand - 
and some say that the latter was the predecessor of the former, 
while some others say that both the tames belong to one 
individual only’. I shall give the names of the remaining. six in 
the account of their reigns given in subsequent chapters. 


No definite theory is established as to when this dynasty 
began to rule and when its rule ended®. We have proved in our 
account of Avanti that this dynasty ended in A. M. 155=372 B.C. 


As its period of rule is generally accepted to be 100, its rule 
must have begun in 472-B. C. 


nee aaa ee 
(5) J. O. BL R.S. Vol. I pp, 97. 


(6) From the list of rulers 


i which I have given below, it-will be clear 
that the word “Nava” means the . 


number 9, 
(7) Pandit Jayaswaljee has stated 


: his opinions in connection with this. 
Commenting on his opinions ¢ e : 


as he writer of J. O. B, R. S. says in Vol. I. 
pp. 86 :—“He has mistaken ia hates fait gn ee age _ 

5 chronic] i hanand 
and then Mahapadma and hence ee ene weranan hen Me 


: Some of the events attributed to Mahapadma 


ate applicable to Mahanand and 
: some to Nandi : ; from 
his own words", Again, O Nandivardhan, which is clear 


Ibid pp. 91 :—“Obvious! fusion 
f , : < y here is a case of confus! 
ae ieee. transferred the reign period of Nand Mahapadma to Nand 
ail sO also they have transferred from Mahapadma (his sons) 0 
Kalagok". (f. n. no, (94), ) 


(8) T shall discuss this in details in the account of Mahapadma. 
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 . ‘The number 100 is connected with this dynasty in two different 
ways, thus causing some confusion in the mind of historians. First, 
thé period of rule of this dynasty is 100. Secondly, this period 
is divided into three parts with a view to show the condition of 
society during those 100 years. The first period consists of the 
first two kings, the second of the next six, and the third of the 
last. The first period extended from A. M. 55 to A. M. 100° 
{472 to 427 B. C.). The second extended from A. M. 100 to A.M, 
112, while the third lasted from 112 A.M. to 155 A, M. The 
condition of society, as we shall see later on, was different in | 
all these three different periods. The first period thus can be called 
to have lasted upto 100th year of Mahavir Era, but not for 100 
years*®, ‘The second period was full of anarchy and misrule. The 
third period was full of new changes. 


- Now I have given below a chronological list of its rulers:— 


No. Name A.M. to A.M. B.C. to B.C. No. of years 
1 Nand J Nandivardhan 55—-72 472-455 164 
2 , Gi Mahapadma 72-100 455-427 28% 
3 , Ii Agsvaghos?? 100-102 427-425 2 
4  ,, IV Jyestamitra?? 102-104 425-423 2 
5, VV Sndev?? 104—106 423-421 2 
6 ,, VI Dhandev?* 106-108 421-419 2 
7, VIL{Brhadrath?+2* 108-110 419-4172 
8  ,, VIII Brhaspatimitra??-** 110-112 = 417-415 2 
9 ,, IX Mahanand 
Dhan-nand 112-185 415-372 43 

» Ugrasen, 4 

Pra (Chand) Nan Pasace 


(9) See the list given below. The rule of Nand If ended in A. M, 100 or 


427 B.C, 

(10) Cf. f. n. no, 1 above. 

(11) I shalf eaplam how I have found these names in the accounts of 
‘these kings, 

(12) PuraMa@s contain the names Brhadrath and Brhaspatimitra. 

(13) This was the same Brhaspatimitra who was defeated by Kharvel ~ 
near the river Ganges as stated in Ha thiguMfa inscriptions. 
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(1) NAND I, NANDIVARDHAN, NAGDASAK 


Wealready know that Nand is the short name for Nandivardhani ° | 


4 
a 


He was called NagdaSak because he was the tenth king of the 


His 
ames ; gnG 
ee he conquered many provinces of north ‘India 


which were considered invincible upto his time?*. “Vardhan” means | 
“one who adds something to his’ possession?®. He was also called 

Ajeya*® “invincible”, because of the same“reason. He was seldom 

defeated in battles, and before he became the king, he was 4 

successful commander-in-chief and"had subdued all countries" upto , 
Ceylon in company with Anurudhdha. 


Nandivardhan had married a princess of Vatsa. We have, to 


decide whether she was the sister or the daughter 


His relation with 


of Udayan of Vatsa?”. We should here remember — 
Udayan 


that Udayan of Vatsa died in 490 B.C. 
Nandivardhan was born in 528 B. C.18. He became the 
commander-in-chief of the army of Magadh in 495 B. C., and 
he became the king of Magadh in 472 B. C., while he died in - 
455 B. C. On the other hand, we know that, as Udayan of Vatsa | 


died without an heir, his throne was given to Maniprabh who 
was adopted. 


That Maniprabh succeeded Udayan on the throne shows, that 
Nandivardhan had not married the princess of Vatsa -before 490 
B. C., otherwise he would have got the throne of Vatsa as @ 
son-in-law. The common age of marriage for girls being 15 to. 


14 in those times, and if we take that Nandivardhan married this 
ee a oo, 


(14) Fyn. no. 51 chapter III, Part IJ, 

(15) The real Sanskrit word is “Vardhak’’, 
(16) F. n. no. 52 Chapter III. Part II. ; 
Some writers believe that Kshatnyas end their names with “Vardhan"s 


just as Brahmins end their names With “Sarman” and VaiSayas end theirs 
with 7armans”. For details vide £, n. 73 Chapter VII, Part I. 


(17) For details vide f. n. no, 47 chapter V. Part I. 
(18) Vide further the paragraph on his age, 


t 


Sigunfiga line as a whole. ( Vide” the ptevious . 
chapter ). He was called Nandivardhan because’: 
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princess any time after 490 B. C. we can say that she was born 
14 years before the year of her marriage?®. Now Udayan’s father 
Saténik died in 550 B. C. Hence this princess could not have 
been Satiinik’s daughter; she must have been the daughter of 
Udayan, and she must have been married with Nandivardhan ten 
years after her father’s death in 480 B. C.2°. 


Nandivardhan could not have been the son-in-law of Udayan 
of Magadh, because they both belonged to the same family, and 
among kSatriyas, members of the same family on the father’s side 
do not intermarry. 


He began his career as the commander~in-chief of Udfyan. 

He must have been appointed to this place in the very first year 

of Udayan’s reign®+, because by 475 B.C. he 

His age and his'rule had already thoroughly re-organized the army 

and had subdued the whole of south India upto 

Cape Comorin—a task which required many years to be accom- 

plished. He must have been at least 25 to 30 at the time of his 

appointment?2, which leads us to the conclusion that he must 

have been born in about 495-30=525 B.C. He succeeded Mund 

on the throne in 472 B. C., and he 1uled for sixteen years. The 

year of his death thus must have been 472-16=456 B C. He must 
have died at the age of (525-456)=69 years. 


Some writers?® are of the opinion that he ruled for 24 years,?* 
and some say that he ruled for 40 years. They are true in a 
way. If we include his tenure of office as commander-in-chief from 
Udayan’s time, it would be 40 years, and if we calculate it from 
Anurudhdha’s time it would be 24 years. 


(19) At the time of the death of Udayan, the princess was only four 
years old. 

(20) See f.n. no. 19 above, and vide the account of Udayan of Vatsa, 

(21) See f.n. nos, 23-24 below. 

(22) If he had been the heir-apparent he might have been younger, but 
as he was not that, he must have been at least 25 to 33 before his appoint- 
ment to so high a post. 

(23~24) See Pargiter’s “Dynasties of Kali yuga”’, 
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He had a son named Mahapadma who succeeded him on 
the throne as Nand Il. He had no other children. He had at 
least two queens. When Mahapadma came to 
the throne he was far advanced in age. This 
means that his mother must have been the first 
queen of Nandivardhan. It is another matter whether she was . 
alive or dead when Nandivardhan came to the throne. Udayan’s 
daughter was his second queen. 


We know that Udayan had died in 490 B. C. and Nandi-” 
vardhan married his daughter after that. If she might have been 
2 or 3 years old at the time of Udayan’s death, (i. e, born in 
493 B. C.), she must have been married to Nandivardhan in 479 
B. C. when she might have become 14°". This means that she was- 
married to Nandivardhan before he became king. We have to find 
out why this daughter of Udayan of Vatsa was given in marriage 
to a mere commander-in-chief. We can explain it as follows: — 


His queen and his 
family 


We know that Nandivardhan was on the post of commander , 
~in-chief for a long time. Again he was a cousin of Udayan of 
Magadh. He was a brave man and able organizer of the army. - 
Udayan appreciated his powers and wanted to link him perma- 
nently with his empire, by a tie of marriage. Because he was his 
cousin he could not give him in marriage his own daughter or 
any other princess of the same family. (By 480 B.C. Mahipadma’s | 
mother must have died). So he directed his attention towards his 
sister Padmavati who was married with Udayan of Vatsa?°. It 
is possible that Padmavati might have sought her brother’s advice, 
as she had no one to consult, on her father—in-law’s side. Udayan 
must have advised his sister to give her daughter in marriage to 


(25) It has been calculated that he was born m 494 B.C. and was 
matried in 480 B. C. Vide the account of Udayan of Vatsa. 


(26) Some are of the opinion that Padmavati was the sister of Kutik 
end the daughter of Srenik. I believe that she was Kuntik’s daughter and 
Udayan's sister, The above story supports my belief. He must have tried to 
make this union because she was his sister’s daughter. Vide f. n. no, 47 
Chapter V Part 1 
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Nandivardhan thus strengthening his sister’s position in Vatsa, 


- 


| where the adopted son Maniprabh had begun to rule,” and also 


making him permanently bound to the empire of Magadh by such 
a marriage tie. 


He must have married his first queen at the age of 16. As he was 
born in 524 B.C., he must have married her in 524—16=508 B.C. 


-He married his second queen at the age of 48 in 480 B. C., when 


probably his first queen died. Thus Mahapadma miust have been 
born any time between 508 to 480 B.C. Now if we take the year 
of his birth to be 507 B. C. he must have been 507-456=51 years 


- old at the time of his father’s death; and if we take the year of 


his birth to be 479 B C., he must have been 479-456=23 years old 
at the time of his father’s death. But, as his father lived for 69 years 
and his son Mahinand lived for 65-66 years, we might conjecture 
that he himself also lived for 70 years*®; and he has died in 428 
B. C. Hence he must have been born in 428~70=498 B. C, 


We have seen that the kings of the senior Sifuntiga dynasty 
were Jains. As these Nand kings were but a branch of the Sigundiga 
dynasty, we can reasonably conjecture that 
they were also Jains. The Hathigumfa inscriptions 
strongly support this conjecture®®. A famous 
historian®® says, in support of our conjecture, that the Nandiis 


His religion and his 
ministers 


(27) As Vatsa’s king Udayan was already dead, and as the adopted son 
had already ‘begun to rule, the son-in-law had no-right to the throne. 


(28) As all three have died a natural death, we have made this conjecture 
of their having died almost at the same age. The reign of Mahanand had not 
ended with his death, but with his renunciation of the throne, and we do not 
know how long he might have lived in retirement, but he must have lived 
for a very short time. 

Again the age of a son of Mahapadma, who was born of a woman of Jow 
caste, was 30 at the time of Mahapadma’s death, which means that he must 
have been at least 58 at the time of his death. 

(29) Had he not been @ Jaina, he would not have waged a aeeat wat 
for a Jama idol. (Part I. Chapter VI) 

(30) E. H.1, 31d, Edition pp.42 f..n, no. 2 (Sir G. Grierson), The writers 
take 1t for granted that brahmms had accepted Jainism as their faith, and 
had given up Bréhminism. Many chief disciples of Mahavir were brahmuins, 
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were reputed to be better enemies of the Brahmins (It ought to 
be Brahminism ). This means that they were Jains, 


* 


Jaina books®? inform us that Mahanand or Nand* IX had a 
prime-minister named Saktal—Sakaal®*. His seven predecessors 
in the same office were the members of the same family to 
which he belonged; the first of whom was Kalpak. They were - 
brahmins by caste and they were Jains by religion. Four or five 
predecessors of Sakdal were put to much trouble due to political 
reasons. Thus right from Kalpak to Sakdal they were prime- 
ministers of the Nanda kings for 100 years. (For details vide 
the account of Mahanand). . 


Just as Nandivardhan’s reign was full of political changes, 
so even Nature afflicted two great calamaties on Patliputra— 
one was a severe famine and another was excessively heavy 
rainfall. 


Hathigumfa inscriptions inform us about famine. It is stated 
there that Kharvel extended the canal of Magadh into his own 
Seer mere country. This fact indicates two things; Nandi- 

by Nature vardhan had got the canal dug®*? upto the 

boundary line of his own kingdom?*. Secondly 

the fact that Jharvel could extend the canal constructed by 

Nandivardhan means, that he was more powerful:than Nandi- 

vardhan®®. We know that KSemraj had declared the independence 

of Kalitg in the time of Mund. We do not know’ any other 
details about this famine, 


(31) See BharateSvara .B. V. Translation pp. 47, 56, and PanSista Parva. 


(32) This Sakdal had a son named Sthiibhadra who was the seventh 
Pattadhar in succession to Mahavir. Sthilibhadra is famous in history. All 
the members of family were Jains. See f. n. no. 30 above. 


(33) This shows that people understood the importance and necessity of 
canals in those times, and they knew how to construct them. 


(34) Or we may suppose that famine extended upto that limit, but that 
is not possible. 


(35) He has shown his prowess to the king of Magadh, 


* 
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At the time of the second calamity of excessive rain-fall 
the river Son was overflooded and Patliputra was in danger of 
being drowned, but the flood subsided on account of the power 
of Jaina mantras, with the consequence that people began to 
have more faith in Jainism. The whole episode is described’ in 
Jaina books*®, : 


- Looking to the circumstances the year of excessive rain-fall 
must have been A.M. 59= 468 B.C., and the year of famine? 
must have been between 463 B.C. and 455 B. C. (A.M. 64 to 
A. M. 72). 


The name of king Nand is connected with the number of 
years given in the Hathigumfaé inscriptions. Thus the evidence 
that Kharvel has connected his name with the 
Explanation about number of years in his inscriptions, had led 
the common belief many to believe that an era connected with 
in an era connected ,, . 
with his name iS name must have been in existence for a 
long time. One writer says,*°. “The Nanda 
Era was in use at Knaoj and Muttra in B. C. 458: as Alburini 
says, on the strength of his mformants”. There Alburini has said 
only; this much that®®, “A reference is made in the Hathigumfa 
inscription of something having been made by a Hindu king 300 
years, since the time of Nanda kings”. The same author, quoting 
the opinion of Dr. Muzumdar, says that Harsavardhan and Nandi- 
vardhan were the same individual*®. (The Harsa Era is definitely 
stated in certain inscriptions. The writer seems to have a desire 
to connect this with the name of Nand). The same author quotes 


(36) It is stated in Jama books that Jambu was the successor of Mahavir 
in the office and after his death m 64 A. M., many: calamities visited the 
country. It 1s possible that this famine must have been one of them. Cf, the 


comments on Hathigumfa mscriptions. 
(37) Vide the account of Rohini in BharateSvara B. V. Translations. 
(38) J. O. B. R. S, Vol. XII pp. 240-245. 
(39) Ibid pp. 45. 
(40) Words sn the bracket are inserted by me, 
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Dr. Muzumdar*?, as follows : “Long periods mentioned in lines 
6 and 11 of the Hathigumla inscriptions, could not have -been 
reckoned without an Era”. He quotes one more authority*?. 
“According to Aiburini’s theory, the figure of the Nanda era was 
got by an addition of 400 to that of Vikram éra; the Nanda 
era has been used in the Hathigumfa inscription; it was abolished ‘- 
by Vikramaditya VI of the Chaulukya dynasty”. Now we shall 
try to state the views of this writer point by point; (1) The. 
number of years used in Hathigumfa inscriptions refer.to Nanda 
alias Har8a era. (2) That era is calculated by adding 400 to 
the Vikrama era. (3) This era was in use in Kanoj and 


Muttri, in 458 B. C. and (4) Vikramaditya VI of the Chaulukya .— 


dynasty abolished it. All these conclusions are based ‘on the 
information gained by a certain Alburini. The writer does not tell, - 
how Alburini gathered this information, and why his information- 
should be taken as authority. Hence we can not give rauch credit - 
to his opinion. If we take for granted that an era actually began 
with his name, it means that he must have been a very powerful 
king whose era was in force for one thousand years*®, 1 shall 
prove later on, and in the account of Kharvel that though Nand 
had both power and authority to start an era after his name, he 
did not do so, but started an era after the name of the prophet 
whose faith he followed, thus showing his generosity, and his 
devotion to religion. 


He died in A. M. 72=455 B. C. and his son Mahapadma 
succeeded him on the throne. 
(2) MAHAPADMA, NAND II, KALASOKA*# 
Mahipadma was the son of Nandivardhan, and succeeded him 


(41) ibid pp. 237; Dr. Stenow {A. C. I. pp. 24-26). J. 0. B. R.S. Vol, 
IX PP. 147, 


(42) Jaina Sahitya SaMSodhak Vol. III pp. 872, 


(43) There is a difference of 100 years between the fourth Century B.C. 
and Vikramadstva VI of the Chalukya dynasty who has lived in the 6th Century. 


(44) I have proved in the next few pages that Nand II cannot be called 
Kaligok. 
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on the throne*®, He being the second king in the Nanda line, is 
famous as Nand II in history. Different opinions prevail among 
historians about two kings of this line, Mah&padma and Mahanand. 
Some say that Mahipadma preceded Mahanand and some say 
that the latter preceded the former; while some others say that 
these two names belonged to one and the same individual. I am 
of the opinion that the two names represent two different indivi- 
duals, and that Mahapadma preceded Mahanand, that the former 
reigned for 28 years and the latter reigned for 43 years, that the 
reign of the former is not noted for any extraordinary events, while 
the reign of the latter was full of them (and hence he was called 
Mahanand or Nand the Great)*®. Two other reasons support the 
above-stated conclusion; in the Puranas Nand IT (son of Nandi- 
vardhan ) is called KalaSok*”. We shall see later on why ‘the 
Puranas (which represent the Vedic religion) gaye him such a 
name; secondly the name of Mahapadma is connected by the 
same Purinas with the calculation of Kali Era—Udhistir Era*®, 
In short, according to the Puranis, Mahapadma and KalaSok 
were the names of one and the same individual*®. 

One of the most powerfyl king belonging to Buddhism js 
named ASoka by them®®. We know that this ASoka lived many 
years after Mahfpadma®*. Bauddha books have strangely enough, 
called him Afoka II, and have called Mahipadma ASoka I. We 

_do not know why they called Mahapadma ASoka I; the name 


(45) Mahava,,sa IV (1), I. A. 1914 pp. 168. 

(46) C. H. I. pp. 312—the hist of’ PuraMas given there, 

(47) See f. n, no. 51 below. 

(48) A. C. by Sir Cunningham. See the article on “Kah Era”. 

(49) I have given full explanations about the name KalaScka in the 
following pages. 


(50) At the end of the second volume, I have written an appendix about 
how many Aéokds lived in India, when they lived, and all details about them. 
(51) It 1s not possikle to give a king (who lived formerly) a name which 
belongs to a king who lived many years after. I, therefore, believed that the 
name “KalaSoke’" cannot be apphed to Nand Ii, who preceded ASoka. (Cf, 
f. n. no. 62 below, and the paragraph with the heading “One other possibility), 


4] 
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ef a king who is to be famous in future. Many modern meas 
have followed this custom. ‘ 


We know that he was born in 498 B. C. As he’ came to 


the throne in 456 B. C. he must have been 42° 
His reign and his life at that time, and as he has ruled for 28 years, he. 
must have died in 427 B.C. at the age of 70. 


As we have already explained above, the reign of Nand II 
lasted upto 427 B. C.=100 A. M. (but not for 100 A. M.). We 
have noted the confusion that resulted from this. 


“ 


His harem is said to have included queens belonging to the. 


kSatriya race, and queens belonging to the Sudra ‘race. We do 
not know exactly how many queens he had, 
His family but, in those times of polygamy he must have 


married many. It is said that the daughter of | 


the king of Pafichaél, who was his queen, had given birth to six or 
seven sons, (Vide the account of Nand VIII) and that the Sudra queen 
had given birth to at least three sons (see f. n. nos. 3 and 75 below). 

All the sons of the kSatriya queen came to the throne of 


Magadh one by one, while only one son of the Sudra queen came 


to the throne of Magadh; but the other two established empires 
as great as that of Magadh, by their own valour and adventurous 
spirit. (Vide their accounts in Andhra dynasty). Thus all his sons 
were fortunate to become kings. 


His reign is not noted for any extraordinary events. ( For 
details vide the last chapter of this part) but two events deserve 
notice here—one from the religious joint of 
Two chief events 
duting his reign view, and the other from the social point of 
view. 
First we shall take up the religious event. Exactly after 10 
years and 15 days of his rule®” the second religious conference 


a tmmsteeenamaem aah 


(52) C. I. pp. 7 DipvamSa IV. 44-5, 25; See Vinaypittak by Oldenberg, 
introduction pp. 29. 


According to SiMba@lese Chronicles, the time of the conference was 118- 


yeurs before the coronation of ASoka. Now ASoka came to the throne in 326 


B. C. (Vide his account) and thus the year of the conference was 326-+-118 
=44 B.C. 
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of the Bauddhas was held in VaiSali or Mithila, the capital of 
Videha, which was under his control. According io the Bauddha 
books this event took place exactly 100 years®* after the nirvan | 
of Lord Buddha. As Mahiipadma came to the throne in 455 B.C., 
we can calculate the year of this conference to be 455-11=444 
B. C.54*. The Sinhalese Chronicles say®® that this conference was 
held 118 years before the coronation of ASoka, and calculating 
from that, we get the figure 444 B. C. Hence, it is settled that 
this conference was held in 444 B.C. during the reign of Maha- 
padma. Bauddha books, at one place say that Mahipadma was 
the president of this conference. At another place the same books 
say that the president was a learned Bauddha monk. It would 
be proper to say that the conference was held under the protection 
and goodwill, but not under the presidentship of Mahiapadma.-~- 
Again, if Mahapadma had been the president of this conference, 
he would have well kept his own capital Piitliputra as the seat of 
the conference, which would have suited him much more. We 
know that all the kings of this dynasty were Jains°® and Bauddhas 
must not have selected a Jaina king as their president. It is 
possible that as Jainism always preaches religious tolerence, Mah*« 
.padma would have shown his sympathy towards this conference. 


Now we shall turn to the social event. Before taking up the 
event proper, it is necessary to have a look into the significance 
of the matriage customs prevailing in those times. There were 
three main religions in those times; Jainism, Buddhism and the 
Vedic religion. Out of these three, Jaimism®’ and Buddhism put no 
restrictions on marriage of persons belonging to different castes 


» 


(53) The nirvan of Buddha took place in 543-4 B, C, Deducting 100 
years from it we get 444 B,C, 

(54) See f. n. no. 53 above. ’ 

(55) F. n. no. 52 above. 

(56) The coins of thie dynasty support this (Vide the chapter on coins), 


t 


(57) As Mahapadma was a Jam, it 1s not possible that he might have 
been censuted by his people for marrymg a Sudra queen, See the paragraph 
above entitled “One other possibility”, 
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or religions. Only the Vedic religion restricted the scope of 
marriages by some rules which we shall note below. 


Marriage means the union of two persons of two different 
sexes. The male is the seed, and the female is the field. The 
Vedic religion advises that marriages must be such that the seed 
should not deteriorate in quality. To preserve the quality of the 
seed in tact, either the seed and the field must belong to the 
same class (which is best) or the field must be superior to the 
seed; but if the field is inferior to the seed, there is always the 
possibility of the deterioration of the seed. The same rule is 
observed in agriculture. According to this rule, a person belonging 
to a high caste must marry with the person belonging to a high 
caste. The marriage of a person of high caste with a girl” belonging 
to a low caste.is considered quite undesirable and is allowed only 
in exceptional cases, and 1s named Anulom®®, by the Vedic teligion.. 
The marriage of a person of low caste with the girl belonging to 
a high caste is known as Pratilom®® in those books. 


We know that it was Srenik who formed guilds according to 
vocations. Before his time no guilds existed and there were no 
restrictions on marriages in any way. Even after Srenik there 
were only guilds which restricted inter-marriages among the guilds, 
but there were no caste distinctions and people of different guilds 
took their dishes on the same table. We know that Sretiik him- 


(58-59) Anulom=marriage with the girl of the lower class; Pratilom= 
mattiage with a girl of a higher class; Anu=lower, lom=class (originally it 
means “hair’). Prati=opposite or higher. 

For instance, if a brahmin marries with a kshatriya girl, or if a ksha- 
triya matried with a vaisya girl, it is called Anulom marriage. A btahmin or 
a kshatriya was allowed to marry a kshattiya or a vaiSya gitl, but a vaishya 
was not allowed to marry a Sudra girl, because none of the first three classes 
were allowed to marry with a Sudra girl, Thus the society was divided into 
two classes, the first consistmg of brahmins. kshatriyds, vaiSyas, and the 
secon! consisting of Sudras. A vaisya was allowed to marry a Sudra itl under 
exceptional circumstances only. 


Instances of Pratilom marriages: the marriage of Sukricharya’s daughter 
DevySni with king Yayati. : 
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Self had given his daughters.\in marriage to non-kSatriyas, i; e. 
even, Pratilom marriages were allowed®° upto his time. But as time 
went on, and as the Vedic religion begah to influence the sociéty 
mote and more, as the prime-ministers of many kings belonged 
to that religion, the guilds became more and more conservative 
about Pratilom, and even abont Anulom marriages. Mahapadma 
had no faith in these restrictions, and as a Jaina king he wanted 
to set an exarhple against them. Hence he himself married the 
daughter of Sudra®*. Many brahmins, who followed the Vedic 
religion, began to censure this step of the king very strongly®? 
In Matsya, Vayu and other Puranas this act of the king was 


(60) We do not know what the public opinion might have been wlien 
Sretik married non—kshatriya girls. I think that God time began to exert His 
adverse infiuence after 523 B. C., as a result of which Anulom and Pratilom 
marriages came into question. Hence, at SreMk’s time, people must not have 
kdised such questions. 

(61) In C. H. 1. Prof. J. L. Carpentier says, “The Puratas know no 
break of political continuity between the Sisunags and the Nands, but they 
tecognize a gteat social and religious gulf which existed between the earlier 
and the later, and the flagrant violation of the caste law by the Nands, which 
placed Mahapadma, (1t ought to be Mahanand) the son of Sudra woman on 
the throne”. 

Bud, Ind. pp 60 :—‘Though the fact of frequent intermarnage is un- 
doubted, though the great chasm between the proudest kshatriya on the one 
hand, and the lowest chandal on the other, was bridged over by a number 
of imperceptible stages and the boundaries between the stages were constantly 
being overstepped, still there were also real obstacles to unequal umions’’, 

Hitherto it is only known that he married 4 Sidra girl. It 1s not settled 
‘whether he matried one or two. I think he had two Sudra queens. I have 


’ disenssed this matter n separate paragraph. 


Intercaste matriages weie frequent even later on duting the times of 
Chandragupta, Bindusar, ASoka, who themselves marned non-kshtriya girls: 
> put they were not so strongly critizised by the people of those times, It 1s 
possible, the matriage with a Sudra must have been specially objected by the 
people, ‘or peoplé might have become more tolerent after reign of Mahapadma, 
(See f, n, no. 49 above). 

(62) Pandit Jayaswaln says, “It (Puran) saw the worst days under 
Mahapadma”, (J. O. B. R. S. Vol. Hl. pp. 257). 
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strongly criticized. By the time when these Puranas were written, 88, 


the Bauddha emperor Asoka had already become a promitient 


character in the Bauddha books As Mahaipadma had done an 
act against the tenets of the Vedic religion, he was called the, 
Kalagoka (doer of evil deeds ), or ASoka I, while the later Agoka, 
who followed Buddhism, was called ASoka II. 


Mahapadma has been given two names by the Purdinis ‘and 
the Bauddha books: ASoka I, and KaliSoka. We shall examine 
below whether these names can be applied to 


One other possibility him, and if they can be appled, when can they — 


be applied ? and if any of them cannot be applied 
to him, to whom can it be applied ? 


Asoka I: This name is given by Bauddha writers. They 
might have given this name for the following reason : ASoka was 
their greatest Bauddha king. During his reign the third religious’ _ 
conference of the Bauddhas was held, while the second was held . 
during the reign of “Mahapadma. Hence they might have given 
him the name of ASoka I, and to A8oka Maurya, the name of , 
ASoka Il, from the view point of time. We must here bear in 
mind that they might have given these names after ASoka 
Maurya’s time. 


Kalasoka : One of the Nanda fringe is famous in history books 
by this name. We have to find out to whom this name properly 
belongs. 


It is generally believed by scholars that Mahipadma was 
given the name of KalaSoka by brahmins because he married 
a Sudra girl against the tenets of the Vedic religion. That Maha- 
padma was given the name of KalaSoka (wicked Asoka) for such 


marriage means, that at least ASoka (Maurya) himself must not 


towns 


(63) It is generally believed that the PurdNas were written in the 4th 


century A. D.; while this event took place im the Sth century B.C. Thus . 


there is an interval of nearly 1000 years between the event and its narration 
by the Pardnds. Hence the authors of tho Puranas were able to compare him 
with Asoka, Cf. £, n, no 51 above, 
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_have married any Sudra or low-caste girl®*. History tells us that 
he married the daughter of Yavana (Selucus Necator), whom the 
same brahmins considered lower than even Sudras. Hence, from 
the view-point of marriage with a low-class girl, Mahapadma 
must not have been given this name. 

_ The Jaina books aie silent about this marriage of Maha- 
padma, and they have not given him any such name. It might 
have been because they had no objection to such a marriage, or 
they might have been partial towards him because he was a Jaina 
king. But the second alternative is not probable, because they 
censured the wicked deeds of Srenik who was a greater Jaina 
than Mah&padma. 

The Purfinds say that he was called KaliSoka because he 
had slaughtered the kshatriyis®®, and because the Udhistira Era 
ended and the Kali Era began with his time. Looking to histo- 
trical evidence such a slaughter has been made by Nand IX and 
not by Mahapadma. Hence the name Kalfgoka must really be 
applied to Mahipadma. ( As far as I think Jaina books are silent 
about this cruel deed of Mahapadma. I do not know why ). If any 
Nanda king is given this name because of this slaughter, Asoka 
(Maurya) can not be exempted from the name, because he had 
slaughtered even women, whom the Nanda king did not. 

Out of the two names Dharmafoka and KaliSoka, the first 
can be applied to Mahapadma, and the second can be applied 
to Mahanand, looking to the reasons given above. Just as two 
kings of the Nanda dynasty can be given such names, so two 
kings of the Maurya dynasty can also be given these names. 
Agoka can be called KalaSoka and his grandson PriyadarSin can 


(64) In those times there were no castes. There were only guilds and 
the four classes. (See f. n. nos. 46, 48 m Chapte: No. IL) Supposing there 
were castes in those times, wecan say that SreNik married non—kshatriya girls, 
and gave his daughters in marriage to non—kshatriyas. Even Karvel and Chandra- 
- gupta did the same thing. Even Priyadarsm, who lived many years after Maha- 
padma had married a, daughter of the Andhra ¢ynasty, which 1s considered lower 
by the Purafdas, Many other examples can be given. (See f. n. no. 59 ‘above). 


(65) See “The Book on Ancient Eras’ by Sir Cunnmgham, and “The 
Dynastic list of the Kali Age” by Pargiter. 
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be called Dharmagoka. In Rajtarangini a certain Dharmagoka has: ' 

been called the king of Kasgmir; that is the same as Priyadaréin. - 

I have discussed this in detail in their account. oe 
Thus there are two Dharma@Sokas®® and two Kalasokas® S 


The information given below pertains partly to the Kanva' 
dynasty, partly to the Andhra dynasty, and partly to the Nanda 
dynasty. I have given it here, because it is 
Anew fact in history chiefly connected with the Nanda dynasty, and — 
because, as far as I know,-it is not giveri in 
any history—book of these times. If this piece of information ‘were 
divided in three parts, and each part were written in the chapter - 
containg the account of the dynasty with which it is concerned, 
the unity of the whole would be disturbed, and the reader would 
find it difficult to connect them in a coherant whole. 

We have stated in the above written paragraph that king 
Mahipadma had married a Sudra queen. Historians ate of the 
opinion that he had married only one sudra girl. As already stated 
in f. n. no. 60 above, I am inclined to believe that he had two 
Sudra queens. I have stated below reasons for this belief. 


We know that the kings of Satvahan dynasty ruled in 
southren India. The founder of this dynasty was Srimukh. The 
coins®® struck by Srimukh and his succcessors prove, that they 
were followers of Jainism, and that they were connected with®® the 
kings of the Nanda dynasty. The coins of Chutukdnand and of 
Mulanand of southern Canera resemble the coins of the Andhra 
kings, (Vide the chapter on coins) and we shall explain in their 
accounts given later on, that they were origirfally appointed as 


(66) The first DharmaSoka ruled for 28 years and the second ruled for 
54 years. (If we include the period of 14 years before his coronation, he 
ruled for 68 years). ‘ 

(67) The first KalaSoka ruled for 43 years and the second ruled for 41 
years, (Out of the 41, the real number is 27, because he has acted as a regent 
for 14 vexzs}. 

(68) Vide the Chapter on Coins. 


(63) Vide Chapter TI], the accounts of Udayan, Anurudhdha, and + 
Nandivardhan. 
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‘governors of those provinces by the Nanda kings, They .might 


haye asserted their independence, or they might have became 
semi-independent during the rule of Mand. Thus the evidence of 


coins proves that the kings of Satvahan dynasty were connected 


with the kings of the Nanda dynasty. Moreover, the Satvahan 
dynasty was founded during the period of the reigns of the last 
seven Nanda kings. 


Secondly, we know it to be a historical fact that a contro, 
versy as to who should succeed Mahapadma on the throne, was 
raised after Mahipadma’s death. It was settled in favour of the 
sons born of kSatriya queens’®. As a result, six sons born of the 
kSatriya queens came to the throne one after another. After their 
deaths, the son of the Sydra queen became the emperor of. 
Magadh as Nand IX. Some believe that the mother of Nand IX 


, belonged to the barber’s caste, while some others believe that she 


belonged to the washerman’s caste. 


Thirdly, it is generally agreed that king Stimukh was born 
of a woman of low caste’. Again, Srimukh was a contemporary 
of Nand TX". All the three causes stated above lead one to the 
conclusion that Srimukh must have been a son of Mahapadma by 
his second Sudra queen. Mahanand and Srimukh could not haye 


(70) It 1s always the custom that the eldest son succeeds his father on 
the throne. That the question, who should succeed Mahdpadma on the throne, 
was at all raised, means that there must have at least been a son born of a 
non-kshatriya woman, who must have been elder than the sons born of the 
kshattiya weuet Cf, m the account of Nand IJ, the paragraph entitled 
“His family’ 

It 3s sae possible that this elder Sudra son was the same who, in the 
end, came to the throne as Nand IX, because Nand IX was only 21-23 
when he came to the throne, if he were the eldest, he mus{ not have been 
only 11 at the time of Mahapadma’s death, and if we take him to be the 
eldest, the other six kshairryas—sons must have been less than 11 at the time 
of Mahapadma’s death, which is absurd. Hence there must have been another 
Sudra son, who must have ‘been the eldest and the controversy abont succession 
must have been raised on his behalf. . 

_ (73) Vide Vol. V for details about the Andhra dynasty, 


(72) Vide Chapter VI, details about Katva dynasty, and f. n. no. 26 there, 
4g - 
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been born of the same mother, because it has been proved that 


their mothers belonged to two different low castes’?*. Thus Mahi- : 


padma had two sudra queens, one, the mother of Mah&nand, and, 
other, the mother of Srimukh. : 


When Mahanand came to the throne of Magadh, his age was 23 , 
to 25. An astrologer had predicted about him that he would marty _ 


at the age of 23 to 25, and that at the time of his marriage he 
would be selected as the king of a great kingdom by a female 
elephant, as was the custom in those days, of selecting a king 
when the former king died heirless’*¢. Srimukh founded the Anda 


dynasty in 427 B. C. (or A. M. 100), at the age of twenty-five.- 


Hence he must have been born in 427-25=452 B. C. Mahfapadma 
had come to the throne in 455 B. C. (A. M, 72). He must have 
married 8udra women only after his father’s death (455 B.C.). 
At the time of Mahipadma’s death (427 B. C. or A. M. 100) » 
Mahanand was 11 years old, and Srimukh was 25 years old. One 
would naturally ask why did he not get the throne after the death 
of his father? The answer is simple; he~was not given the throné 
because he was born ofa Sudra queen. Srimukh felt the sting of . 


this insult, left Magadh with a brother of his?5, and founded a . 


new dynasty and established a new kingdom which he won by 
his valour. In the neighbourhood of Magadh, there was the powerful 
kingdom of Kharvel, and Srimukh had no means to raise his head 
against him. So he selected the southern regions as a field for 
his adventures. ; 


I have stated above an altogether new theory, and I leave 
it to the reader’s judgment. 


(73) Vide his account. His mother neither belonged to the barber's caste : 


nor to the washerman’s caste, while Mahanand’s mother did belong to the 
barber caste. 

Both the queens belonged to different Sudra castes. Mahapadma must 
have married Grinwkh’s mother immediately after coming to the throne, and 
he must have married Mahanand's mother after the year of Buddha conference 
in 444 B.C. 

(74) Vide the account of Nand IX. 

_ (75) Wis brother’s name was Krsna, For details vide the account of 
Andhra dynasty. 
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Chapter V 


Sigunaga dynasty (contd.) 


Synopsis:—Nand III to Nand VIII—Thew names and 
discussion about them—Mahavir Era and discussion about 1t— 
Details about thew reigns—Relations of Brhaspatemura of Magadh. 


Nand IX—M ahanand—Explanatwon of his different names 
—a short account of his reagn—His effort to bring to his king- 
dom the famous trio and is accomphshment—Sakdal as prime 
“minister and Chanakya as ius disciple—Dustinction- between 
Katyayan and Saktayan—Wched deeds of the proud and cunning 
Varricht—lts results and the punishment he suffered from them 
_ Rise of Chandragupta and fall of Mahanand—Hts famely 
‘and his life, 
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NAND III to NAND VIII - 


After Nand Il, his six sons born of the k8triya queen? came 
to the throne of Magadh one by one, as Nand III, Nand IV,. 
and so on, upto Nand VIII. As yet, the names of these six kings 
are not known, but I think I have found them out, though I am 
not quite sure of their order of succession. 


I shall state first how I got the names of these kings, Sir 
Cunningham in his “Coins of Ancient India,’’? has described certain 
coins, which, though they have been found from United Provinces, 
are assigned by him to the kings of KauSambi, because they’ bear 
the sign of a calf, which was the royal sign of those kings. He 
has further said that these coins belonged to small kings of the 
provinces from which they were found, and that these small 
kings were vassals of the kings of Kau84mbi. Some of the names. 
of these kings end in “Mitra”, and hence he has concluded that 
these kings must have belonged to the Sunga dynasty, the names 
of many kings of which ended in Mitra, ( Pusyamitra ¢ Agnimitra 
etc.) A closer study of these coins reveals on them signs of 
chaityas and safighas, which belong to Jainism. As kings of 
Suga dynasty were followers of the Vedic religion, these coins 
must not have belonged to them. Hence these coins must have 
belonged to kings, who must have beeri under the vassalagé of 
some Jaina kings. A still closer study of the same coins revealed 
on them some curved lines which the coin-experts call the sign 
of the serpent, which belonged to the SiSunaga and Nanda dynasties. | 
This leads us to believe that these coins must have belonged to 
those Nanda kings under whose vassalage was the kingdom of 
Kausambi including those small provinces from which the coins 
are found’. Coins having signs of large serpents belong fo the 
senior SiSunfga dynasty, and those having the sign of the small - 


(1) Some information about this queen is given in the account of 
Nand VIII. 


(2) Vide Chapter on Kaugambi in C. A.J, Also vide Chapter II, Part III, 
Vol, If af this book. 


(3) Consult C. A. tT, by Sir Cuuingham. Also vide ae I, Part It, 
Vol, il of this book, 
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serpent belong t6 the juriior Sigunaga dynasty or the Nanda dynasty. 
Now we have to find out which of the,Nanda kings were masters 
of Kausambi, and to which kings these cojns belong ? We have 
proved i in ‘our account of Vatsa, that Nandivardhan or Nand I had 
\afiriéxed both Vatsa and KauSambi to the kitigdom of Magadh 
in M. E. 60 or 467 B. C. ‘They continued to be urder the iulé 
of the Nanda kings throughout the whole dynasty. Hence the names 
which age found on these coins must belong to one of the Nanda 
kirigs. Now we kriow that the narhe of the first Nanda King was 
Nandivardhan, that of the second was Mahapadma, and that of 
the ninth was Mahanand. Hence the names on these coins must 
be of the rest of the Nanda kings, because none of the abdové- 
given three riames is found on them. On one of the coins is fouhd 
the name Brhaspatimitra. In the Hathigumfa inscriptions, 1t is 
stated that Khiirvel had twice invaded Magadh, and on the 
Second invasion, which took place thirteen years after his acces- 
sidn to the throne, he had defeated a king of Magadh named 
Brhaspatimitra. This Brhaspimitra and the Brhaspatimitra whose 
name is given in the coms, must be one and the same individual 
as the numbér given in Hathigumfa inscriptions proves it. In the 
jtiécription, numbér 103 denotes the fifth year after Khirvel’s 
aécéssion to the thrérie. Thus Kharvel must have ascended thé 
throné ih 98. The sarhe inscription fells us that Khiarvel had 
defeated Snmukh, the founder of the Satvihan dynasty, 2 years 
after his accession to the throne. Srimukh had founded his dynasty 
ir’ 100, and Kharvel defeated him in 98+2=100. Now we have 
to find out, which era is denoted by these numbers like 103, 100, 
98 and others, and what was the number of Brhaspatimitra in 
the Nanda line. We khow that Nand IX ruled from 112 to 155= 
43 years. This means that thirteen years after Kharvel’s accession 
to the throne (i. e. in 984+13=111) the eighth Nanda king must 
, have: been on the throne, and that must have been Bfhaspati- 
mitra, who was defeated by Khirvel. Thus Brhaspatimitra was 
- the eighth Nanda king and his reign ended in 112. The era which 
these numbers denote is the Mahavir era which I have frequently 
used in this book in comparison with the Christian era. The 
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numbers of Mahivir era connected with the Nanda line also agree 
with the numbers given in the Hathigumfa inscriptions. Some 
might doubt and say, that these numbers belong to the Nanda . 
dynasty, as their name is connected with the incident of canal- 
digging by Kharvel. Some others might say that, as these numbers 
are found in the inscriptions by Kuhiarvel, they might as well © 
belong to the Chedi dynasty to which Kharvel belonged. In . 
answer to the first objection we might say that the Nanda dynasty 
was founded in 472 B. C. or 55 A. M. E. When Khirvel invaded 
it in 416 B.C., the number according to Nanda era must be 472— 

416=56. But the number given in the inscription is 103, which 

proves that, that number does not belong to the Nanda dynasty. 

In answer to the second objection we might say that, as given 

in the account of Kalifg in the previous pages, this dynasty 

must have been founded either in 558 B.C. or in 556 B. C. of 
in 475 B. C. If we deduct the year 416 B. C. from these, one 

by one, we get the numbers 142, 140 and 59. This proves that 

the numbers like 103 do not belong to the Chedi dynasty either. 

(We shall discuss this in details in the account of the Chedi 

dynasty ). This proves that the number 103 does neither belong 
to the Nanda dynasty nor the Chedi dynasty but to Mahavir, the 

founder of Jainism, to which both Kharvel and Nanda kings belonged. 

Kings in those times never desired to begin eras in their own 

names; they began an era in the name of a great preceptor of 

their religion. 

To summarise, (1) The coins found from the United Provinces 
belong to those kings of Magadh who were also masters of Kausambi; 
(2) These kings of Magadh belonged to the Nanda dynasty; (3) 
The numbers like 103 used in the Hathigumfa inscriptions denote 
the Mahavir era*; (4) Srimukh, Kharvel, and Brhaspatimitra of 
Magadh were contemporaries; (5) Srimukh came to the throne in 


(4) Vide the account of Nandivardhan, Also cf. this, with the account of 
Khbariel, and of Hathigumfa inscriptions, 


Most people are not aware of the existence of Mahavir Eta, and its use 


in Hathiguiifa mscrptions. It 1s a credit to Jains, but few Jains might be 
knowing it, 
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A, M. 100; Kharvel invaded Magadh in A.M. 111; (6) Satvahan 
dynasty began in A. M. 100; (7) Brhaspatimitra was the _ eighth 
* Nanda king. ; 


These six Nanda kings ruled from A.M. 100 to A.M. 112; 
and their reigns were politically unimportant. We know their names; 
but we do not know their order of succession, 


* - The twelve® years of the rule of these six kings were years 
of misrule and anarchy. Six descendants of Kalpak, who was the 
prime-minister of Nandivardhan, acted as prime— 
minister one by one. We do not know for how 
many yearsout of these total of 12;everyone of 
these kings ruled. We know that Brhaspatimttra, the eighth king, 
was on the throne from A M. 110 to 112 or 417 to 415 B.C. 
because Hathigumfa inscription tells us that in the second year 
of his rule ( which comes to A. M. 111 counting from the succession 
of Khirvel in 98, (111-98=13 ), he was invaded by Kharvel, who 
took away from Magadh, the Jaina idol which was brought of 
Kalitg many years ago®, and who established with pomp and 
procession the same idol in a majestic temple in his capital. 

We do not know how these six kings died within such a 
short time. 
‘ Thus we have finshed the account of the eight sons of 
Mahiapadma’. 


Further details about 
their reigns 


Scholars are of the opinion that a foreign invader, who, 
having heard of the conquest of Kharvel over Magadh, returned 
to hs country from Mathurd, without further invading the country 
was Demetrius. In the acconnt of Kharvel I will prove that this 
is a. erroneous belief. ; 

In 1911 A. D. some bricks have been excavated near 
places named Maura and Ganefa in U. P. The words on these 


(5) C. H. 1 pp. 312, see the hist based on PuraMas, given there. 

(6) See Hathigumfa inscriptions. - 

(7) We have stated that Snmukh and Sn-Krsna went away from Magadh 
and we have given their account; we have given above the account of other 


Six SONS, 


: 
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bricks® give us to understand that Brhaspatimitra had a daughter 
named YaSomati, who was married to the king of Mathura, 
Brhaspatimitra must have been at least 45 at 
Something more ab- the time of the marriage of his daughter. This’ 
ee ce conclusion is supported by the fact that he was © 
the youngest of the six kshatriya sons of Mahapadma, and that’, 
Mahanand,who was younger than Brhaspatimitra, was-21~23 at the 
time of his accession to the throne. Again, it has been found® that 
Asadhsen the king of Ahichhatra the capital of Pafichl; was the 
maternal uncle of Brhaspatimitra, thus proving that Asidhsen’s 
sister was married to Mahapadma. It is possible that the six 
kshatriya sons might have been born of her. These facts also 
prove that the kings of Magadh, Pafichil and Mathura gave 
their daughters in marriage to each other?®. 


(9) NAND IX, MAHANAND, DHAN-NAND 


When king Mahapadma died, the question was raised as ‘to 
who should succeed him to the throne, and we know. that the 
ministers had decided in favour of the eldest kshatriya son, thus 
ignoring the right of the eldest son, because he was born of a 
Sudra queen. We know how these six’ kshatriya sons, succeeded 
one another, and how all of them died within 12 years leaving 
no heir behind them. Hence, after the death of the last son, 
Brhaspatimitra, the same question was again raised as to who 
Should come to the throne next. There was yet living a son of 
Mahapadma, but he was also born of a Spdra woman; and hence 
the ministers did not elect him to the throne, as they had for 
the same reason not elected the former and the eldest son, who 
had by this time established a powerful empire in the soutb, and 
from whom the ministers feared an invasion if they selected the 

(8) See the special number on Archeology, of “Ganga”, Jan. 1933. It is 
written there . Jivaputaye rajbharyadye Brhasvati mitidhitu YaSamataye Kantam 
meaning—"“made by Yashomati, the daughter of Brhaspatimitra, and the wife 
of the king of Mathura’, 

(9) See A. 1. Vol. IT pp. 242. 


(10) Cf. the example of Sreni’s mother who was 4 Bhattiya queen, wha 
was a daughter of the king of this country, 
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other. sudra son to the throne. After a long deliberation the 
council “of ministers decided to accept t that person” as ‘the king, 
who. would b be garlanded ‘by the female elephant who was made 
to 89. round the whole city with Pafichdivya?*. 

On the other hand, an ‘astrologer, who knew before-hand 
by his astrological calculations that the son’ of ‘the gudra queen 
was to become a king in future, gave his dapghter ir in ‘marriage 
to ‘him, and ‘the wedding procession with the boy on a decorated 
- horse, with a following of men behind, crossed the progress of the 
female élephant.” on her way. The female elephant naturally gare 
landed the boy??, “because she saw him’ king-like riding a horse 
in ‘his’ best clothes, and ‘with a large following, and with all the 
pomp and show befitting a king. Thus this gudra son?* of Maha- 
padma came to the throne of Magadh as Nand IX. 


As he was ninth in order of succession, he was called Nand 
1X. He was also’ ‘called Mahfnand because his reign was the 
eee longest of all the Nanda kings, and because many 
His various names important events took place during his reign. 

"The name’ Dhan-nand was given to him on 
account of his inordinate greed for wealth which he had hoarded 
throughout | by fair means or foul. The Magadha empire was much 
expanded by him, and Bauddha books have called it “Maha- 
mandal”** (large empire), and they have called him “Ugrasen”** 
(‘possessing ; a ‘terrible army ). In ‘Purinds he is called Prachanda- 
nand2* (Nand the ‘cruel, or Nand the atrocious ), because he had 


(11) A Pafichadivya consisted of, “A silver jug filled with water, a gatland 
of flowers, a royal umbrella (ChHatra), and two royal fans”. 

(12) Mahdnand has got this scene embossed on his coins (Vide his pictures) 

> (13) Parigista Parva Sarga VII, Chapter 18. “His ministers did not respect 

him because he was a barber by caste’ See below f. n. no. 17. 

(14) J. O. B. R. S, Vol. I pp. 89 ff. “One king-empire under a single 
_urmb#ella”"’ It is distinguished in Divyavdan as Maha—mandal, 

(15) F, n. no. 40, Chapter VI. “The military prowess of king Nandivardhan 
seems to have been fully inherited by him, : 

(16) J. 0. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 89 and further. (stated on the authority 


of Bhavisya-puran): : 


& 


- 
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” 


exercised much cruelty and had ruthlessly killed. many officets of” 


his kingdom?’ who showed slight respect for him?* because he was - _ 
a Sudra. Both these last names must have been given to-him . 


in order to compare him with Chandapradyot of Avanti’. As we 
have proved in the account of Mahiapadma, he can also be called: 
Kalasoka*°, Thus he had, in all, six names:—(1) Nand IX, (2) 
Mahanand, (3) Dhan-nand, (4) Ugrasen, (5) Prachanga-nand, 
and (6) Kala8oka. 


From the very first he had begun to deal witha firm hand 


in all the affairs of his kingdom. After establishing internal peace ~ 


The extent of hts with the help of his able minded prime-minister 


territory Sakad&l, he directed his attention towards _ 


expanding his territory and hoarding up wealth— 

his favourite pursuits. Hitherto, the kings of the Siguniiga dynasty 
always extended their territory by conquering the countries of 
southern India. Nandivardhan was the first to invade and conquer 
countries of northern India; yet he could not subdue countries 
like the Punjab and KaSmir?2, Mah@nand conquered the Punjab, 
(then called Camboj Rastra) which had been under the sway of 
the Persian emperors for a century and a half in 405 B.C. or 
A. M. 122, and put it under the governorship of a hindu chief**. 
Renee reat “ 

(17) Pargiter’s “Dynasties”. pp. 69, “Born of a Sudra woman will exter: 
minate all kshatriyas: he will be sole monarch, bringing all under his sole 
sway, a Brahmin Kautilya will uproot them all”. 

(18) See f. n. no. 13 above. ; ; 

(19) Asto how this king got the-two names. Chatda—pradyot, and Mahsen, 
vide the account of Avanti. 

(20) See further. 

(21) Vide Chapter VI, cf. f. n. no. 22 below. 

(22) His coins are also found in Taxila (Vide C. A. I. pp. 65) “Where” 


says Sir Cunningham, “all the coins are found together. (KauSdmbi and Taxila) 
They must have been current at the same time, but as the greater number 


¢ 


_ 


ate of the Indian standard, I infer that they must belong to the indegenous ; 


coinage prior to the Greek occupation”. 


The Greeks had invaded India for the first time in 327 B, C. That the 
coms of KauSambi and 'Taxila haveibeen found from the same place_ shows 


n 
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He brought. a great amount of wealth to his treasury from this 
“country; but he is famous in history as the king, who broight to 
his university the learned trio of Panini, Varriichi, and Chanakya. 
‘He thought it unwise to attempt the conquest of any of the 
countries situated on the east coast of southern India, because 
they ‘were under the power of emperor Khirvel. In the central and 
western portions’ of the peninsula his own brothers had established 
their kingdom?® (Srimukh, the founder of the Satavihan dynasty, 
and Srikrsna), and hence he gave up the idea of conquering 
them. The rest of his time he spent in consolidating his empire. 


Of the learned trio, Panini is famous as a great grammarian, 
_Chanakya is considered to be a great authority in economics 
and politics, and Varrtichi whois better known 

The learned trio by the name of Katyayan?*, his family name, 
| though less famous than the other two. has 


that one king ruled both these provinces, KauSambi was under the rule of 
Magadh from 467 B. C., which means that Taxila region must have been 
conquered by the king of Magadh. 

: J. O. B. R. S, Vol. I pp. 80 :—“But Ktesias (B. C. 416 to 398), when 
writing, speaks not of the Indians only, but also of the king of India. By 
this time the. Persian domination had ended and it must have thus ended 
between 450 B. C. and 400 B, C.". I have stated above that Mahanand 
conquered this country in 405 B.C. 

Ibid. pp. 80 :—""When Herodotus was in India in 450 B. C., he heard 
the account of how gold was produced in large quantities in India; the impres- 
sion received from this 1s, that India was still under and had to send gold 
to the Achaeminion Emperor”. 

The above~given statement gives us to understand that upto 450 B. C,, 
-this country was under the power of Persian emperors. Their power thus 
must have ended between 450 and 400 B.C. The period of the rule of Nand: 
vardban being 472 to 456, this could not have taken place during his reign; 
while Mahapadma never invaded that country. Hence this country was ee conaueress 
by Mahanand. 

Cf. the details given in ‘Chaprer VI, and f. n. no. 38 below. 

(23) ‘Both Mahanand and Srmukh were born of the éudra ‘queens 
of Mahépadma. i 

(24) There was a great grammarian named Saktiyan, who is often quoted 

_ by Patafisali. Is this Sakt@yan the same as Katy@yan? otis §aktdyan a crude 

form ‘of Katyayan j 


‘ - 


- 
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earned lasting fame by writing an authoritative ° ‘commentaty * ‘oh : 
the grammar of Panini?® 


We shall first try to fix their native places. A writer sSays76, 
“Panini’s birth-place was in aoe where the river Kabul flows 
into the Indus”. Another says?’, ‘His predecessor Nand (II). is 
implied to have extended his kingdom upto the native-place of 
Panini, and thus Taxila was brotght into close touch with Patli- 
putra”. The same writer says further®® “Nand had defeated king 
Pilu ( Pistu) of PiSAch%s (1 think the writer means thereby the 
Afghan king of that time; the language of the Afghans is at 
present even known as Pustu, perhaps a. corrupt form of Pistu) 
in his power’. We may take this to mean that Mahanand’s 
political influence erences to the north-western frontiers of 
India. A third writer says*®, “Panini used ancient Persian words”. 
Modern writers are of the opinion that numerous words of the 
Kharosti language are found 1 ‘in the" grammar of Panini. A ‘fottth 
writer says*°, “Many writers “are of the | opinion that, ‘Chanakya 
was not an AryaS?”. This means that Chiinakya’s “birth-place 
was outside India. The above~given opinions taken together lead 
us to the following conclusions (1) Panini’s birth-place was 
Gonard which was on the west of the Indus, '(2) that ‘region 
was situated on the west-coast of ‘India; it was ‘inhabité ‘ "by, 
Pisachis who spoke the’ Pustu tongue, and ‘whose * king’ s ‘name 
was Pilu or Pistu. 


There aré other facts which support ‘our ‘conclusion. We 


(25) See f. ni no. 31 below. 

(26) Dey's Ancient Geography of India ‘pp. 16. 

(27) J. O. B. R.'S. Vol. L. pp, 82. 

(28) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp, 82; £. ma. no. 82, 

(29) Prof, Hultzsch. (ASoka Inscri. ‘Vol. IL Intro, XLII £ n.‘n0; 8), 
(30) “Maurya Samrajya Ka Itihds’” by Vidyabhusat of Kasigdlt Gutukul, 


(31) Panini and Chanakya are spoken of as contemporaries on ‘the oite 
band, and Pafim: and Varrlichi are spoken as contemporaries on the other 


(fa. no. 36 Pandit Tarinath’s opinion ). Thus’ proving that all‘ the three 
were contemporaries, See f, n. no. 44. 
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‘now ‘that ‘Panini Has used many words of Both the‘Kharosti as 
well as Persian languages. An ‘inscription by Priyadaréin, situated 
ia ‘that “ region, ‘tontains mdhy words of the Kharosti language, 
“thus proving ‘that the Kharosti * was the ldnpuage spoken by ‘the 
‘people “inhabiting that ° région. Again our ‘knowledge about ‘the 
“Kharosti chiefs®? ‘who had invaded India, leads us ‘to the ‘sanie 
éonclusion. This ‘reign was also ‘uhder the ‘power of the “Peréian 
emperor for 150 years, during which time many ‘Persian words 
must ‘have fotind ‘their way in the Kharosti language®®. That 
Panini’s grammer coritains words from both the languages proves 
‘that he “was born in 'Gonard®*. 

‘Chinakya and Varrichi too must have beén ‘born in the 
“sarhe region, as‘all the three were pals‘from ‘their very childhood. 

Now we shall try to fix up their time. One writer says®5, 
“His (Painini’s) ‘time ‘was‘'350 B.C, ‘atcording to Bohtalingk, 
“though Goldstucker and Bhandirker place him before Buddha”. 
This ‘means that Panini lived atleast before the 3rd century B.C. 
‘Another writer says’® “It is thus evident ‘that the Nand, the 
reputed cénteiporary and ‘patron of Panini of the popular ‘story 
is really Mah@hand, (Nand the great). Taranath places Varrichi, 
{he author of Vibhas‘under the next reign”. (For confusion about 
‘Mahfpddma ‘and'Mahanand, vide ‘the account of Mahapadmd). 
The above-given statement gives us to understand -that -both 
“Panini and Varriichi lived during ‘the réigns Of Nanda ‘kings. The 
confusion which has resulted from the bélief that Mahapadmia 
and Mahanand + were the’ narhes’ of ‘ofe and the same ‘individual, 
has already been explained in the account of “Mahapadnia. 

‘Keeping in mind the fact that Chanakya, Panini, and 
"Varrtithi were contemporaries let us-turn ‘to’ the time ‘of Chanakya. 


'(32) Vide the account of Bactriahs'in Vol. ‘III “for' details. 
(33) Cf, f. n. no. 22’‘above, dnd the ‘account of ‘Kdmboj-Gandkar -in 


“Chapter pits 
(34) Some ‘believe that “birth-place of Patafijal: too was Gonard, The “fact 


is that his birth place was’ Gaud. 
(35) Chr.‘Ind. By M. Daf. pp. 7 j 
(36)’J. 0. B.RYS. pp. 82, 


a 
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~ 


We know that Chinakya was a prime-minister of Chandragupta. 


Maurya. It might have been possible that the difference between 
their ages might have been from 40 to 50 years. As Chandra- 
gupta had founded the Maurya dynasty after defeating the last 


Nanda king, Nand IX, who ruled for 43 years, Chanakya could . : 


not have lived earlier than the time of Nand IX,°7-**. As Panini 


and Varrichi were contemporaries and pals of ‘Chinakya, they . 


must have all lived at the same time. oe 
Mahanand’s other name was Dhan-nand ee che had 
the habit of hoarding money. Some say that he had piled-up five, 


and some say that he had piled up nine, heaps 
The aim of bringing of gold®® 


this trio into his oe a : 
kingdom and its round, because Agnimitra of the Sufga dynasty 


realization had got the whole town excavated in order to, 
get this gold, when he conquered -this city*°®. 

Some historians say that he was a miser, and that he collected 
gold because he was greedy. I am of the opinion that he collected 
gold for using it in a very noble cause. Had he been a miser, 
he would not have been nicknamed Dhan-nand, but Lobhi-nand 
(Nand the avaricious), That king Agnimitra did not get much 
gold as a result of his excavations, and that Chandragupta 
Maurya was badly in need of finances*?, at the beginning of -his 


(37) He might have been born before the time of Nand II, but the 
time of his career was not earlier than the reign of Nand IX. - 


(38) “Not earlier”, i. e. during the reign of Nand IX. That this trio was 
brought from the Punjab by Nand IX, means that he must have conquefed 
the Punjab, and not Nandivardhan. Cf. f. n. no. 36 in the account of 
Nandivardhan. 

(39) We do not know how much gold was contained by one such heap. 
it is clear that he must have possessed an immense amount of wealth, which 
would have been impossible to weigh. Modern readers would think this to 
be an exaggeration; but they should remember that Srenil had found several 
rooms full of gold dust at the merchant’s house in Bennatat, and that the 
Persian emperors took away every year boxes full of gold as tribute, 


(40) Vide the account of the Sunga dynasty. 2 


(41) Some one would say that Chandragupta’s finances ran low because 
he allowed Dhan-nand to quit Pafliputra with as much gold as he could 


- He must have kept them under- : 
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reign, prove that Dhan-nand must have used up most of his 
hoarded gold before his death. 


We know that Takéila, the famous seat of the university of 
that name, was in the Punjab. When Mahfnand conquered the 
Punjab, it must have come under his power. That this learned 
trio was brought from the Punjaib, means that they must have 
been connected with the TakSil&é university before Mahanand 
brought them to the Naland& university; and they must have 
been famous as professors of the TakSil& university to be chosen 
by Mahinand. 

There were two famous seats of university in ancient India, 
the university of TakSili in the Punjab and the university of 
Nalanda, near Patliputra, the capital of Magadh. We do not 
know which came into existence first, though Bauddha books say 
that the university of Nalanda existed at the time of Lord 
Buddha. Jaina books are silent about it; hence it must have been 
in its childhood during the time of Lord Buddha, or it must 
have represented Bauddha literature only during that time, or it 
must have been founded even after the time of Lord Buddha*’; 
and the authors of Bauddha books, which were written much 
later after the establishment of the Bauddha religion, must have 
introduced its name and connected it with the time of Lord 
Buddha, either through oversight, or just to show that Buddhism 
was connected with such a famous university. Truly speaking the 
university of Nalanda first became famous, and flourished fully 
during the time of Mah@nand. As Mahanand was a Jain, he must 


carry. Here it might be made clear that he was allowed to carry away with 
him as much as he could in a single chanot and he must have naturally 
selected precious jewels and gems rather than gold. He could not have carried 
with him his 5 or 9 hill-like heaps of gold. This means that Dhan-nand has 
spent his hoarded wealth during his reign. 

(42) In very ancient times there was no, wnitten literature. (Vide Chapter 
VII). Pupils committed everythmg to memory. Written literature began from 
the time of Mahadnand and his contemporary Kharvel. 

Words on coins are found from these times onwards, not before these 
times, (See the coms of Nand in Vatsa; the coins peering names of Nand 
III to Nand VIII ). 
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have taken care to develop the study of Jaina literature in iti He 
must have given preference to Nalanda, over his own capital, for 
the seat of the university, (Nalanda was about twenty ‘miles away 
from, P&tliputra), in order that students might live in a pure 
environment, away from the vile influence of a crowded city, 
where there would not be enough space for boarding, lodging, 
games, and other activities of university life. Thus we can see 
that Dhan-nand very carefully selected the sight for the univer- 
sity-town, keeping in mind all ideas about proper enviornment 
for students; and that he freely spentés his hoarded money for 
such a noble purpose. ie 
These three learned men must have begun their work in 
the university of Nalanda from 404 B.C. e. g. AL M. 123. ; 


Sakaalé*, a descendant of Kalpak ‘the prime~minister of 


(43) In Jaina books it is said that Mahanand gave one hundred thousand 
coins to any one who recited before him a newly~composed poem., This shows 
his love for learning, his own knowledge and his readiness to appreciate and 
encourage learning. 

Varrlchi tried to get money by composing verses in this ways but he was 
prevented from getting anything for them by the prime-minister Sakdal in 
the following way :—Sakdal had seven daughters. His eldest daughter “had 
such a powerful memory that she could faultlessly ‘reproduce any verse that 
was spoken only once. His second daughter could reproduce any verse which 
was recited twice, his third daughter could reproduce apy verse which was 
recited thrice, aud so on upto his seventh daughter. When Varriich) approached 
Mahanand with any new verse, Sakdal kept his seven daughters Present in 
the assembly. When Varrichi recited a verse, his eldest daughter immedia ately 
reproduced it, then his second daughter reproduced it because she had ‘heard 
twice, and so on upto his seventh daughter. Sakdal thus convinced Mahanand 
that the verse was an old one, ‘as his seven ‘daughters could easily” reproduce 
it, and thus prevented him ‘from giving anything to. ‘Varrtichi, He did not do 
this, out of any personal spite towards Varriichi but as a prime~minister he 
believed that it was his duty to prevent ‘the king from thus emptying his 
treasure into the coffers of such learned men, leaving ‘nothing for. administra- 
tive expenses, maintenance of army, and many other’ things for the upkeep 
of the empire. Varriichi bore a grudge against him, and at Jast got him mur 
dered by the king, (See the next Paragraph), 


(44) Asia Res. V. pp. 264 :—Sakater. The Puranas state his name to be 
Sakatir; some Jaina books pronounce it as Sakadala. . 


! 


or 
Loplos 
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Nandivardhan, became the prime-minister*® of Mahanand, a few 
e years after the latter’s accession to the throne. 
Sakdal as prime- Those three learned men, who were brought 
fade : nis °° Nalanda in 404 B C., had fascinated the mind 

- “disciple of the king; wherefore they were allowed to 

enter the palace of the king; and see him any 
time they liked, Out of these three, Panini devoted himself solely 
to learning, and never bothered his head with politics; while 
Chinakya and Varrtichi took an active part in politics, and 
wrote books on it*®. 


Chanakya helped Sakaal on and often in the administration 
of the empire. Once he went to the palace of the king to get 
some help for a social function which was to take place in his 
family*”?. The king was busy at this time, but his three sons 
were playing in the assembly hall. The youngest son—about seven 
years old, spoke insultingly to Chanakya who was in rags. 
Chanakya was by nature of an irritable temper. He took this 
insult seriously, tock a vow*® there and then to exterminate the 
whole Nanda race*®, and went out cf the palace instantaneously. 


“Maurya Samrayya ka Itihds” pp. 95. “The name of Nand’s prime— 
minister was akatar"’. 


H. H. pp. 112. “Satakdér was the name of Nand’s prime—muinister”. On 
pp. 503 of the same book it is written, “Katydyan, the critic of Palin, was 
‘his prime-minister”. I think this contradiction 1s due to oversight. “It is true 
Katyayan had spared no efforts to obtain the prime-muinistership, but his 
efforts were unsuccessful”, 


(45) See f. n. no. 44 above. 


_ (46) Chanakya’s “ArthSastra” 1s read with interest to-day. He derived 
his knowledge from Sakdal under whom he worked as a disciple . Varruchi 
has written a book entitled “Vibhas”, and other books also, ‘ 


(47) For details vide Pari&iStaparva. 
(48) After his vow he always kept his hair loose and uncombed. 


(49) He took a vow to exterminate the whole race of Nands because 
the king’s son insulted him and this he had done with the help of Chandra- 
gupta: this proves that Chandragupta did not belong to Nanda family, 
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He léft Magath also. Thus Sakaal lost a valuable agsistant id 
political and administrative affairs. oO 
Now Varrfichi began to try to get the position of 
Chinakya®°; but being narrow-minded by nature, he began to 
envy the power of Sakaal®?, He began to find out tricks®? to 
ruin Sakdal. Some of his tricks were known by the king who ' 
began to dislike him®*. Varriichi began to drink ‘wine heavily 
and became a ruffian. By this time Sakaal’s daughter’s marriage 
ceremony was to take place, and he began to get- nice weapons 
manufactured at his place in order to give them a preSent to 
the king on this occassion. Varrtichi saw his opportunity, and 
sent word to the king that Sakdal was planning to kill the king 
by calling him home on the occasion of the marriage ceremony 
of his daughter, and if the king wanted to ascertain the truth of 
his message, he might send his spies secretly to the place of 
Sakdal, where weapons were being manufactured for the purpose. 
The king did so and the spies informed him that weapons were 
being manufactured at the place of Sakaal. Mahanand began to, 
show his dislike towards Sakaal who understood everything. After 
the marriage ceremony was over, he told his eldest, son Sriyak, 
who was then the head of the bodyguards of the king, to kill -him 
by the blow of a sword on his neck when he would bend it to 
salute the king in the assembly; and if the king asked the cause 
of it, he should say that he had done it because his father was . 
planning against the life of the king, and that as his bodyguard 
it was his duty to kill those who had any’ designs against the 
king's life, be they his nearest relatives’*, Thus Sakaal sacrificed 


(50) Cf. f. n. no. 44 above. 

(51) Varritchi was of an envious nature from the first. As long as 
Chatakya was m Pathputra he checked his wicked actions, During his absence 
there was none to check him. : : 

(52) For details vide Parigistaparva, or BharateSvara B. V, Translation 
pp 47 onwards. 

(53) For one of such actions vide f, n. no. 43 above, 

(54) Sakdal had kept in his mouth a kind of poison which he swallowed 
immediately before the stroke of the sword, thus saving him from the sia of 
patricide. For details vide BharateSvara B. V. Translation pp. 48-49. 
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his life in order to save the ruin of his family. The king 
appointed Sriyak as his prime~minister, as Sriyak’ s elder brother 
Sthulibhadraj.°® became a Jaina monk seeing that the cause of 
his, father’s death was prime-ministership, which was full of sins. 
This event took place in 381 B. C. or 146 A.M. Varriichi was 
,very much pleased at the death of Sakaal, but once when Snyak 
told the king the real cause of his father’s death the lang drove 
Varriichi out of his kingdom. Sriyak, at the age of 35, became 
a Jaina monk, in about 374 B. C. or A. M. 153, Thus Nand 
lost his valuable advisers one by one. 


Chanakya, having taken his vow, left Magadh®*® in 397 B.C. 

or 130 A. M. On the way, he put up at the house of a mayi- 
raposak (tamer of peacocks) whose daughter, 

Birth of Chandra- named Mura, was pregnant. Chanakya fulfilled 
ae — bi her dohada®? (or desires felt by women during 
the period of pregnancy), on condition that, if 

a son were born to her, he should be allowed to take away the 
boy whenever he wanted to do so. After some time, she gave birth 
to a son, who is known in history as Chandragupta®®. When he 
was about 14, Chanakya took him away, and proclaimed him 
king Of a small hilly region on the outskirts of Magadh, with 
the help of the wild people inhabiting that region, in 382 B. C, 
or A. M. 145. Thus Chandragupta can be said to have founded 
the Maurya dynasty in 382 L.C.In other eight years Chinakya 
gathered strength and extended the territory of ee 


(55) Sihulibhadraji and Srsyaki became disciples of Sayyatabhavesir 
who died in 156 A. M. This means that Stiyaky: must have became a Jaina 
monk two or three years before 156 A. M, which fits im with the dates fixed 

“by us. 
(56) Of the trio, Chanakya left Magadh, and Varrtichi was dtiveh outs 
‘We do not know what happened to Patim1. He must have died during the 
reign of Mahanand, otherwise his name would have somewhere been mentioned 
in the accounts of Chandragupta. 

(57) This proves that Nand was not m any way connected with Murda, 

Chandragupta ‘could not have been the son of Nand. Cf. f2 2, no. 63 below; 


(88) For details vide the acioaal of Chandragupta, 
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By this time Nand had become about 60, and: he had no good 
and efficient ministers by his side®®. Vakradev (Vakragriv); son of 
Kharvel, was the master of Chedi and the hilly region about it®°. 
Chanakya induced him to help him on his invasion on Magadh$?, | 
on condition that he would be given half of the spoils-of war. 
(As to how this division of spoils was made, vide the account of 
Chandragupta). The combined armies of Vakragriv and Chanakya 
defeated Mahanand, who was forced to quit®* Magadh with as: 
much wealth as he could carry in his chariot (372 B.C. or: 155 
A. M.). He must have spent the remaining years of his life as 
a rich private individual. Chandragupta thus became the emperor 
of Magadh. 


We do not know how many queens he had married. We only 
know that he had married the daughter of an astrologer at the 
time of his accession to the throne. He had 

His family and bis three sons, who were respectively 12, 10, and 8 
as years in the year when Chainakya was insulted. 

in A.M. 130. Thus they must have been born in A. M. 118, 120, 
and 122 or B. C. 409, 407, and 405 respectively. At the time of 
Mahanand’s defeat they must have been 37, 35 and 33 years old. 
Nand’s daughter®® married Chandragupta in A. M. 155, when she 
(59) That ChaMakya could easily plunder the people and gather strength 


without in any way being retaliated by Nand, means that he and his army- 
were deteriorating in strength and efficiency. 


* 


(60) This region was on the south-east of Reva and on the north-west 
of Orissa. 


(61) This means that the king of Kaling was a powerful independent 
king, and Magadha empire had no power over western or southern India. 


(62) From this it will be clear that Nand was not nea as some believe. — 
For details vide the account of Chandragupta. 


(63) Thus Chandragupta was a son-in-law of Nand, and not his son: 
(Cf. f. n. no. 57 above). Thus the statements of Kalpastitra Com. pp. 127, 
of Par:s-Sta~parva, and of MudrarakSas, that he was Mahdnand’s son, are 
wrong. That he succeeded Mahdnand on the throne does not necessarily mean 
that he was his son. Again, a different name would not have been given to 
hie dynasty, had he been his son, See also f. n. no, 49, 
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‘ 


must have been 14 to 15 years old. Thus she must have been 
born in about 141 A. M., or 386 B.C. 

* When Nand ascended the throne, in A. M. 112 he was 
about 21 to 23 years old. Thus he must have been born in 
89 to 91 A. M. He had to quit Magadh in A. M. 155 hence he 
must have ruled for 43 years; he must have been 65 at the time 
of his quitting Magadh. Thus Mahanand’s reign was the longest 
of all the reigns of Nands. 
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Chapter VI 


Extents of the territories of the kings of the 
Naga dynasty 


Synopsisi—Reason why a separate chapter is devoted to 
this—Another condition—Designs of Nature. 


Meaning of the word “Anga—Magadh”—which was fami-- 
liar in the tune of Srentk—situation of Champinagari which . 
was made capital by Ajatsatru—who first made his way into 
southern India—Udayan's care for the discipline and organization 
of his army—Its results-Career of Anurudhdha as hew appareni— 
Epidemic in Magadh—Establishment of the Nanda dynasty— 
Meaning of the word, “ Nandivardhan "— Mahapadma—an 
account of his reign—What Magadh lost during reign of six 
kings from Nand III to Nand VIll—Comparison between 
Mahananda and Parsuram, the destroyer of Kéatriyas—his 
hoardings and his love for learning—Revival of the University 
of Nalanda and the good use of his hoardings made by Maha- 


nanda—Nicknames given to various kings of the senior and the 
junior Sigunaga dynasties. 
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In writing this chapter, I have departed from the general 

custom observed by most writers: of history of giving an account of 

the conquests, defeats, as well conquests of the 

’ Cause of territory of every king, in the account of the 

departure king, and not separately. I admit that this custom 

has its advantages It makes the reading of history 

interesting, and it gives a complete account of every king. But it 

' has its disadvantages too. It is not possible to link the conquests 

and the defeats, (and their influence on society)-of every king 

with his predecessors and successors without making the account 

of every king unnecessarily lengthy and tedious. If we do not 

do so, the reader does not get a proper and correct idea of the 

conquests and the defeats and their influence on society of a 

whole dynasty; or to do so he has to strain hismemory and do 

the work of linking himself. Hence the decision to wmte a sepa- 
rate chapter. 


Some ohe might ask the reason why I did not write a 
separate chapter at the end of Part I. In answer to this I might 
gay that there, my aim was to give a short account of the sixteen 
different kingdoms of India, on which different dynasties ruled 

2 at different times. Again, the account I have given there, is con- 
-cerned with pre-historic times, of which we do not get a connect- 

ed account supported with facts, as we get of the periods later 

on. Before the beginning of the fifth Ara in 523 B. C. (and I 
have given the accounts of those 16 kingdoms generally upto 
that time) kings had no desire to increase the extent of their 
territory? or hoard up wealth, just as the kings after that period 

did, due to the influence of god time®. Moreover, the conquests 

and defeats of these dynasties do not affect India as a whole, 
while those of the SiSunfiga and Nanda kings do. ‘Upto the end 


_ (1) Vide chapter I, Part I. 

‘ (2) Vide f. of no. 11 n Chapter I Part I. 

(3) For this reason only, 1t was believed that there were real kingdoms 
in north India, south India was consicered Anarya (uncivilized), These sixteen 
kingdoms had a federal system of government amorg them. For details vide 
Puratattva Vol, IT, 


344  ‘Binbisar or Sretiik , 7, Chapter: 
of the reign of Srenik, people were happy, and the sixteen king- - : 
doms remained intact. During that transitional period from, the 
fourth Ara into the fifth, Srenik, with help of Abhaya-kumar, 
and inspired by Lord Mahavir, formed all the guilds, which exist 
in India even to-day, with changes necessitated by changes in 
times, and the general outlook of society*. - 


Five years after the death of Srenik, the fifth Ara began, 
and AjatSatru, his son, under its influence, spent bis -whole life 
in extending his territory, as a result of which he lost- his life 
in the Vindhya ranges trying to find a way to south India, which 
had been hithe:to unexplored’. 


BIMBISAR OR SRENIK 


Srenik had devoted the latter part of his life in forming guilds. 
Again he was lover of peace® and had felt no longing to increase 
his territory as he was not influenced by fifth Ara. But he had 
waged wars against the kings of Kofal for a decade and a half, in 
order to gratify his family pride. He rested only when he lowered . 
the family pride of the king of KoSal by marrying his daughter 
KanSalyadevi himself, and by getting his son married with the 
daughter of Vidurath, son of the king of KoSal. He also had 
taken away by force Chillanf, the daughter of king Chetak of 
Mithila. Thus we see that he waged wars for the sake of women’ 
and not for the sake of land. : 


- 


The other kingdoms that were in the neighbourhood of 
Magadh, were those of Kaéi®, Anga, and KauSambi. Of these, 
he was by the right of descent the master of Kagi, and on the 


~— 


(4) Vide Chapter II Part TI. Para entitled “General descriptions ”. 


G) Vide the account of his death mm Chapter I!J, Part I. The incident 
of his death supports our belief in spiritualism as against materialism. ‘On 
account of the influence of God time, people have little faith in things 
spiritual, because they refuse to believe mm anything which does not convince 
their renson. (Vide the account of the Maurya dynasty), 


(6) Vide f. n. no. 24 Chapter IJ on pp. 256. 
(7) Cf. f. mn. nos, 7 and 11 in Chapter J, Part I. 
(S) We know that Siguniga kimgs came to Magadh from Kasi, 
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other two his relatives? ruled, thus having no impetus to the 
desire of getting women, which was sole cause of wars in those 
times. But, we must here remember that Srenik always felt a 
desire to get mastery over Atiga because its capital, Champapuri, 
was the place where the twelfth Tirthatkar of his religion had 
entered ‘nirvan*°, and because it was the region in which Lord 
Mahavir had entered the Kaivalya stage”. Srenik being a lover of 
justice?? did not attempt to get it by war. Hence when its king 
Dadhivihan died leaving no heir?® behind him, Srenik at once 
annexed it to Magadh, and thus began the word “Anga-~Magadh” 
to be spoken?*. When Srenik’s son AjatSatru came to the throne, 
he changed his capital from Rajgrhi to Champapuri, which was 
in a runious state?®, and which was rebuilt by him in 524 B. C. 
Ajatéatru, following the example of Prasenjit of Kofal, got a 
pillar erected in his name in the stupa there, as a mark of his 
devotion to Jainism. 


(9) Chetak’s daughter Mrgavati was married to Satanik of Vatsa and 
KauSambi; his another daughter Padmavati was marred with Dadhivahan of 
Anga; while Chilland was mared with SreMik, 

(10) The place where the inscription of Rupnath is erected by Priyadaréin. 

(11) Kat:valya Gnan 1s one of the five KalyaMakas of Jains. The place 
where a monk enters the Kaivalya stage 1s always considered as a holy 
place of pilgtimage by Jains. 

Bharhut, a village in Nagod State, 1s this place. It 1s on the banks of 
the river Son which also flows by Patlputra. It 1s a few miles away from 
the railway junction Sutnd. Near it, 1s the famous Bharhut-Stupa which 
contains the pillars erected by Prasenjit of Koal and by AyjatSatru of Magadh. 
Priyadar$in has also contributed something to 1t. 

For details about the change of capital, consult my book “Life of Sree 
Mahavir” shortly to be published. 

(12) Vide his account for details f.n. no. 59 pp. 263 and f.n. no. 62 pp. 264. 

(13) Really speaking he had a son, who became the king of Kaling as 
Mahameghvahan Karkandu; and he had no claim over Anga, because he was ~ 
separated from his very birth from his father under peculiar circumstances. 

(14) Vide the account of Anga. This incident took place in 537 B, C, 

(15) In 557 B, C. Satanik, king of Vatsa, had invaded ChaMpapuri and 
had destroyed it. Thus it was revivedand rebuilt after about twenty-five years. 
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Like his father, he was also given some nick~names; one was 
. Kunik the crooked, on account of his crooked 
Ajatsatru; Kunik finger; the second of Kunik “the greedy, on 
account of his greed for : conquering new countries. - 
By the time of Kunik, the fifth Ari had already set in; , 
thus creating in the minds of kings a desire to increase their 
territories. Hence, Kunik first of all fought against his own brothers 


Halla and Vihalla, and his maternal grand~father Chetak, whose 
kingdom he annexed when the latter died without an hefe in 328. 


-7 B.C. Withiri’ a year, he lost’ many of his relatives, whereh 
he began to dislike Rajgrhi, and within four years, changed | ‘the : 
seat of his capital. 

After thus settling himself in his new capital, he turned hig ; 
attention towards increasing h his territory, as that ‘yas’ ‘the’ one 
desire of his heart. “There was’ no country to be won on the ¢ éast 
of his kingdom “On the west,’ there ‘were ‘kingdoms ‘of ‘Kosal, hast of 
Vatsa, and of Avanti. On the south lay the ranges of ‘the “‘Vindbya 
mountains, First he seems to have subdued the: kingdom i of Koéal, 
thoighi some ‘believe ‘that Koéal was an independent ‘Eingdom 
upto the reign ‘of Nandivardhan?*, ‘Again’ he had ‘married | Prabha- 
vati, the daughter of the king of Koéal, and she must t have tried 
her best to prevent him from invading the kingdom of hi her father. 
But as “AjatSatra hada great desire to extend his territory, he might 
have disregarded the relationship. He had given his daughter 
Padmiavati in marriage to the king of Vatsa, thus preventing any 
possibility of attacking it. He could not invade Avanti because 
it was protected on one side by the intervening country of ‘Vatsa, 
and on the other by the’ ranges of ‘Vindhya. Hehe’ lie’ led “his 
army towards the south, and ‘tried to find out a way “to” ‘south 


India through the Vindhya ranges. We know that he lost his life 
in his attempt. os 


We know how, Udayan changed his capital from Champapuri 

to PAtliputra. Though his father “had attempted to go to” south 
through the Vindhya rangés, yet He found it 
Udayan better to pass throdgh Kalitig, as it was: neater 
than ‘the ‘Vindhyas' from Patliputra. Udayan, 


(16) Vide the necount of ‘Nandivardhan relating to f. n. no, 34 


a 
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under the influence of thé fifth rf, had dlready afnexed the 
kingdom of Kaling to Magadh, ds a soh-in~law of Karketiad 
ruled over if. Thus he first stibdued Kalin if 490 B. C.; we do 
not khow whether he kept the throne of Kaliig vacant; or put 
Chataray on’ itg. throne as his vassal. 


He appointed f his cousin 'Nagdagak é fo thé post « of commander- 
in—chief immediately after his accession to thé throne. After the 
army was properly trained and disciplined by him within thé first 
two! yéars, he first tested the strength of his army by invading 
Kaling. Encouraged by his success, he began to advanée further 
in the south. He thought it unadvisable to go himself to the 
south, because the throne of Magadh would be in danger. So he 
sént NigdaSak and his son Anurudhdha to the south. They 
travelled to the end of southern India in eight years, conquering 
one country after another, and appointing thew cousins of the 
families of Pandya, Pallava, Kadamba2? and others?® io the 
governorships of these conquered provinces. A large number of 
ksgafriyas who had come with them from Magadh were alsé 
appointed as officers under these governors. Other merchants and 
artisans migrated towards these southern countries in the hope 
of beifering their prospects, and thus the uncivilized people of the 
south’ cdme into diréct céntact with the civilized people of thé. 
north, for the first time’ in the history of India. Nagdafak gained’ 
much political knowledge. | besides his own _ kriowledge about the 
army. At Jast he and Anurudhdha took their army to Ceylon, 
where they. fought , a great, bditle dgainst. its kirig named Vieve 
who was ( who ruled from 520 to 482 B. C. 38 years or A. 


vt bis 0h 
(17) The region first selected by és Kadathbas was what i is ‘called Konkan 
to-day. And now as this. region was conquered by Nandivardhan for the first 
time, (Cf. 37 below), the KadaM@bas must have migrated there during thé 
time of Nandivardhan. It 1s also_'possible that they might have migrated 
during the time of wdayan, 3 and might have been appointed to junior posts 
under governors of other families; and subsequently might have been appointed 


as governors of the region described above by Nandivardhan. 
(18) See f. n. no. 80 Chaptet HI pp. 295, . 
(19) Ind, Ant, 1914 pp. 171 ;—"“Vyaya, lang of Ceylon, began his sole 
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7 to 45} defeated and killed, as Mahavaméa says. - Anurudhdha 
founded there a new city after his own name ( Anurudhdhapur ), 
first having obtained the consent of his father. to do so. Having 
appointed a governor for it, and having erected many Chaityas 
to commemorate their religion?® they returned to Magadh within 
a short time, because they had not to fight against any one on -- 


their return journey. 


Udayan must have received them with great pomp, though 
we do not know anything certain about it. Udayan, having given. 
his sister's (who was married to Udayan of Vatsa ) daughter in ~ 
marriage to Nagdagak, and having entrusted the cares of admi-. 
nistration to Anurudhdha, started on a pilgrimage to various Jaina 
holy places, in order to expatiate his sins committed in waging’ 
wars with different countries"? (480 B. C.). We understand now 
why he was called Bhata (a warrior). Though Anurudhdha was’ 
the king de facto, yet Udiiyan'was the king de jure, and therefore 
the coronation ceremony of Anurudhdha had not taken place. 
Udayan died in 475-4 B.C. i.e 6% years after he started on his 
pilgrimages. 


in the eighth year af AjatSatru and died after having been king 38 years, in 
Udayan's 14th year, on the very night of Buddha’s death” (Mahavaméa VII-I. 
Ind. Ant, 1914 f, n, no. 83), The last phrase.“‘on the very night of Buddha's 
death” should really be placed before the first phrase “in the eighth year of 
AjatSatru”, because Buddha died “in the eighth year of AjatSatru”. 


That the names of AyatSatru and Udayan are given in Mahavam§a, means 
that these kings must have some political connections with Ceylon. Otherwise 
the period of Vijaya’s reign must not have been conipared with the periods 
of their reigns; it must have been compared with that of Buddha only. — 


I shall give the chronological list of the kings of Ceylon in the account 
of PriyadarSin. - 


(20) This proves that Jainism was introduced in’ Ceylon by Anurudhdha, 


(21) As he was a devout Jain, he.had a great Jaina temple built ‘in 
Patlipuixa, and had placed in it an idol of the 22nd, Tirthankar, Sree Nemi- 
nivh. In Anurudidhapur too, he had ordered several chaity’s to be built. 
This, combined with his pilgrimages, must have given him the nick-name of 
“Dharmaima (the religious), (f, a. no. 59 Chapt. IJI pp. 288). 
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‘ Anurudhdha took up the reins of government in his hands.: 
; NagdaSak was enjoying his much-required and richly earned rest. 
We know that Vijaya was killed?® and a governor was appointed 
by Anurudhdha to represent him. The uncivilized people of 
Ceylon rose in rebellion, as soon as Anurudhdha and NagdaSak 
turned their backs on them, and they killed the governor, appoint- 
ing in his place a new man named Panduviis?* as the king. 
Anurudhdha did not try to suppress this rebellion and re-establish 
_ the power of Magadh, because his father had already started on 
a pilgrimage, and he could not consequently leave his capital. 
Nagdasgak was resting a while, being too exhausted to go again 
towards south. Again Ceylon was a far-off country, and there 
were more important things to be done at home. 


The sudden death of Anurudhdha in 474 B.C. was a great 
shock to king Udayasva who was by now 67 years old, and he 
‘succumbed to it. As Anurudhdha had no son, the throne was 
given to his brother Mund?*. : 

Mund ascended the throne with a sorrow-ridden heart, on 
account of the deaths of his father and of his elder brother. He 

took little interest in the affairs of his kingdom. 

Mund Taking advantage of this opportunity different 
countries began to assert their independence. 

Kéemraj, a descendant of Karkandu, became the independent 
king of Kalitg. As Kalifg was between Magadh and the southern 
countries, the Pallava, the Kadamba, the Pandyaé and the Chola 
‘chiefs too, asserted their independence®®. So the Magadh empire 


ee eer Deere eee en 

(22) See the chronological list of the kings of Ceylon in the account of 
Priyadargin. ae 
_ (23) We do not know whether this Panduvas was in any way related to 
Vijaya or not. This one yeat 1s considered to be an interregnum im the history 
of Ceylon. . 

(24) It 1s not yet finally settled who became the king of Magadh first, 
‘Anurudhdha or Mund; or whether Anutudhdha died on his way from Ceylon 
to Magadh and how he died, Let us hope further research will throw new 
light on the matter. 

, ,({@5) These chiefs wete appoimted as governors over these provinces only 
six years ago. (Vide f, n, no. 55 Chapter II pp. 288), 
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was féduéed to the eastérn portion of notthern India! énly. By this , 

titi, Miihd’s déarest queén Bhadra died. - Mind bédame almost” 

mad, and did riot allow the dead body to bi taken away fo tw 

days, Thé ministers saw that a person with Mund’s weak mind was. 

not fit for kidgship; therefore they decided to depose him and to 

pitt Nagdafalé on the throtié, in recognition of hig manifold sérvites - 
to the kingdom, ard also becatise he was a cousin of the king, 

this’ Kéépifig the contitiuity of the dynasty utibrokeri?®. (B. C. 

472 A. M. 55). Thus ended the senior Sisuniiga dynasty. 


Nandivardhan, the founder of this dynasty was appointed to 
the post of commandér-in~chief of Magadh in 495 B. c. After 
being for 233 years in the same position, he "became the king, 
of Magadh in 472 B.C. 


After spending a year or two in consolidating his position, 
and in establishing order and discipline in -his kingdom, ,,he first 
Nanda dynasty : the invaded the kingdom of Kaling which was 
Junior. Siéunaga under the rule of Kemrij who opposed him 

dynasty bravely and preserved his independence. Nandi- 

vardhan, however, was, more powerful than he, 
and would have defeated him, but a calamity?” at home obliged 
him to hasten to his capital. He did not, however, leave Kalitg?? 
without taking away with him the famous Jaina, idol which was in 
thé capital of Kaliig?®, (468 B.C. or A M. 508° ), 


(26) This gives us some idea ‘about the power of the céuricil of rhidisters 


in those times, It could dethronea king when it thought that he was unworthy, 
The instances of Palak and Dantivardhan also illustrate its power, 

(27) Vide the account of Nandivardhan for this calamity of excess of rain, 

(28) J. A. H. R. S. Vol, IL Part I. pp. 4:—~“Nandivardhan is said to” have 
conquered Kaling”. If he had conquéred Kaling, KSemray’s dynasty would have: 
been extinct. He had only partly defeated Kéemraj, and as a token of his 
victory, had taken away a Jaina idol. . 

(29) This was the idol referred to, by Khatvel in his Hathigumfa inser iption, 
(for details vide part I Chap. VI and the account of Kharvel), _ - 

(30) J. S. I, Vol. IL pp. 4.—Prof. Jarl Carpentier of Upsala says ‘that 


Nand took away the idol of Jina, passibly about 6) years after the death 
of Mahavir, 
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_ In onr account of Vatsa, we have stated that when Udayan 
died without an heir, an adopted son named Maniprabh gat on 
the throne. After a short time Maniprabh became the master of 
Avanti also, which included within its bounds most of central 
India. When this Maniprabh died without an heir in 467 B.C. 32 
Nandivardhan, who had married the daughter of Udayan — 
the master of Vatsa and Avant®*. Thus such a vast territory 
was annexed to the Magadh empire by a stroke of fortune®?. 

Some believe that Nandivardhan conquered Ko8al in 466 B.C.**. 


Fortunately for him, Xerses, the powerful Persian emperor 
died in 465-6 B. C. Nandiyvardhan saw that, that was his oppor- 
tunity to subdue and conquer the Persian possessions in India. 
Thus he annexed the province of Sindh®*, and the region of the 
south of the Punjab to his empire. 


(31) In the account of Vatsa, I have stated that Nandivardhan had 
defedted Matiprabh and thus annesed Vatsa and Avanti to his kingdom; 
svhile here I have stated that he became the master of these countries because 
of the natural death of MaMprabh without an heir. I leave to scholars and 
research workers to detide which of these 1s more possible. 


(32) As Matiprabh was the king both of Vatsa and Avanti, Nandivardhan 
naturally became the master of both after the former’s death. Nandivardhan 
bad another claim over it. When Avanti’s king died without a son, the claim 
of his daughter Vasavadatta, who was married with Udayan'of Vatsa, was 
established over it, and Nandivardhan was her step son-in-law. 


(33) See f, 2. no. 72 Chapter VII Part I, 


J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 78-79 Nand. ¢ the smereaset added Avanti to 
his empire : last Pradyota-or to be accurate last of the Pumkde, 


(34) Vide the account of Kulik. 
I. O. B. R. Se Vol. I. pp. 89 :—“The third family (IkSavakus of Srayasti) 
must “have been also obliterated by Nand I the Increaser 


~ (35) Though I have found no evidence to support the conclusion that 
he conquered Sindh, yet I have concluded this depending on the following 
points ; t-—(1) Sindh was under the rule of the Persian emperors from Darius « 
to ‘Kersis’ (B. G “465). (2) Though Alexander the Great conquered Persia in 
328°B..C, hé had to conquer Smah in 326-5 B. C, These prove that Sindh 
was not “under the power of Persia .during the 140 years from 465 B. C. to 
325 B C.: of the five famous emperors of Magadh during these years (Nand 


oa 
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After thus conquering all the countries in northern India, he 
directed his attention to southern kingdoms, which had asserted . 
their independence during the weak regime of Mund. He first 
subdued the Kadambiis who ruled”over Kuntal which consisted - 
of the modern districts of Solapur and Karvaia? 7, and he appointed 


x 


I, II, and IX; and Chandragupta and Bindusdr of the Maurya dynasty) we 
know that the last four neve: attempted to conquer Sindh. -'This proves that: 
Nandivardhan had conquered it. : Mag 


The provinces of Hinden and Gandhar are mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Darius at Persepolis and Nagsh—I~Rustam. Herodotus includes “Hinden 
etc., amongst the tribes composing the army of Xerxes”. (Pro. Hultzsch. 
Inscr. of ASoka Vol. I, Intro XLII f. n. no. 8). This gives us to understand 
that the Punjab was under the rule of Persia, Keepmg in mind f n. no. 22 
in the account of Nand IX, we can be sure that the Punjab was conquered 
by Nand IX, while Sindh and the southern portion of the Punjab were con-- 
quered by Nandivardhan. (Cf. f. n. no. 38 in the account of Nand IX). 


J. O. BR. S. Vol. L pp. 79 :—“Tarandth says that Nandivardhan 
conquered the countries on the south, eastern, and western oceans, and'in 
the north of the Himalayan regions. (P. 34). It is implied that his way included 
KaSmir and the neighbourhood”. I believe that Nandivardhan had not conquered 
Kagmir. (See f. n. no. 22 am the account of Nand IX), 


J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I pp. 89 -—"Hathayas and-ASmaks were probably 
subjugated by Nand I, the Vardhan, during his campaign to Aprant’’. Here 
Haihayas means‘ithose who ruled over the region of modern Mysore state, 
and ASmakas ruled over the rogion on the north of the modern state of the © 
Nizam. This means that he had conquered Andhra and other surrounding 
countries, and also the western region ruled over by the KadaMbas, which 
might not have been conquered by Udaydéva, 


(36) The northern region of the Punjab, which was called Gandhar. This 
and Kasmir were conquered by Nand IX. Vide f. n. nos. 27, 28, 38 of the 
previous chapter, 

(37) See f. n. no. 17 above. 

Epi. Karna II, pp. 41 (Epi Kar. V. Sikarpur 285). Kuntal the province, 
Which included the Western Deccan and the north of Mysore was ruled by - 
Nandis". Now Nand II and IX had not taken over these regions, and Nands 
Hl to WIII were mere nonenties. Thus Nandivardhan must have conquered 
Aparant and Kuntal extending his dominions, far south to the exkirts 


of “Mysore. Vide the chapter on coins, for the coins of Mulanand and 
Chutukinand. 
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‘his relatives Chutukinand and Mulanand as governors®® of these 
districts. Then he subdued the Kanari the Pandya, the CholA, 
‘and the Pallava chiefs one by one, and then returned to his 
capital passing through: Berar and central Provinces, leaving the 
straighter way which passed through Malmg which was independent 
under KSemraj. Nandivardhan did not attempt to fight with him 
as he and his army were very much:‘fatigued and required rest. 
Again he received news of famine in Magadh. Hence his ambition 
to have unqualified mastery over the whole of southern India, 
remained unfulfilled. 


; Over Andhra and Central ‘Provinces, he appointed certain 
officers called “Maharathi”®® from the time of Sremk, as governors. 

_ This conclusion is supported by the evidence of coins. The fact 
that Chandragupta, after abdicating his throne, went to the Sravana 
Belgol, a place of pilgrimage, and there died of fasting, proves 
that, that region was under the rule of, Nanda kings from whom 
Chandragupta got his throne. 


Thus Nandivardhan had conquered the whole of India except 
some part of the Punjab, Ka$mir and Kalitig. Among all the 
kings of both the senior and junior Sigunaga dynasties, he was 
the master of the largest territory. Hence he was given the name 
“Nandivardhan” (the Increaser); and hence also he is said to have 


(38) These chiefs were those who asserted their independence after the 
death of Nandivardhan. Here I have given their names so that the reader can 
grasp the facts easily : but really speaking, their ancestois were appointed by 
Nandivardhan as governors of those provinces. : 

I have stated mm the previous pages that Nandivardhan conquered the 
Kadambas and the Pallavas, and Buddharaj conquered the other two. We 
have to find out the truth yet. 

The coins of those chiefs' support the above~stated conclusion. 

-(39) We are talking about 460 B. C. here. One Maharathi-chief was 
famous as the governor of! the region consisting of modern Berar, in 400 
B. C. He was the father-in-law of king YagfiaSree Gautamiputra, the second 
king of the Satvahan dynasty, and the father of the famous queen Nagnika. 
Thus these Maharathis were officers from very old times. They are ancestors 
of the Maharaththik or Rastrik dynasties that were founded in the eighth 


century A. D, 
46 


~ 
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? 


founded a new dynasty®®. The fact that Nandivardhan is given ' 


the title of “Vardhan” and Uday&éva was not given, though he 
made more conquests in southern India than the formet, indicates 
that northern India being inhabited by the civilized Aryans, 


+ 


- 


conquests of countries in it, were given more importancéthah . 


conquests of countries in south India, it being inhabited by un- 
civilized people. . i 
One more thing deserves notice here. Most writers believe 
that Srimukh, the founder of Satvahan dynasty, ascénded the 
throne of Andhra and the region surrounding the river Krsna; 
( Benna ) after killing Sufarman, the last king of the Kanva 
dynasty, which lasted for 45 years. We know that Srimulh came 
to the throne in 427 B. C. or A. M. 100. { Vide his account arid 
the account ‘of Avanti.) Calculating 45 years backward from 427 
B. C., we must say that the Kanva kings ruled over Andhra 
and the region surrounding the Krsna from 462 B.C. to 427 
B. C. (A. M. 55 to A. M. 100 ). But we have proved just above, 
that during this time Nandivardhan was the master of these 
regions; and we shall later on prove that all his descendants were 
masters of these regions. This proves that the kings of Kanva 
dynasty had no connection with this region. We have referred 


to this matter in the account of Dhankatak or Bennatat. We 
shall touch it again sometimes, 


Though Mahapadma ruled for more years than his father, 

yet he had to fight no battles for conquering new countries, as 
he had inherited practically the whole of India 

Mahapadma: Nand! from his father. He thought it unwise to wage 
war with Ksemraj of Kaliig who was a power- 

ful king, and who was left undisturbed by his father. But Ksemriij 
died in 439 B. C. or A. M. 88 and Buddharij succeeded him on 
the throne. He was an ambitious monarch, and he sent his eldest 
son with an army to conquer the regions on the east coast of 


(40) J. O. BL R. S. Vol. 1 pp. 80 -—""Ktesias speaks of this-probably 
Nandivardhan as ono king of the whole of India possessing a monster force 
of war-elephants, moving both in the van and the rear of his army”. (Cf. 
{. n. a9, 22 of the previous chapter, I am inclined towards Mahdnand). 


; 


~ 
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India, which were under the power of Magadh. Having conquered 
these regions, he brought the Cholas and the Pandyas under his 
power, and thus he was called “Tnkdaling&dhipati” (Lord of 
three countries including Kaling ). He died in 429 B. C. or 98 
A. M., and his son Bhikhkhuraj, assuming the name of Kharvel, 
succeeded him on the throne A year aud a half later Mahapadma 
died (100 A. M. or 427 B. C,). 


We know that after the death of Mahapadma, his six kstriya 
sons caine to thé throne one by one. Two of his giidra sons left 
Magadh, and went to the regions now called 
. Nand fli to Nand VIM Central Provinces, after travelling through the 
western border of Magadh, as they could not 
pass through the straighter road from Kalitig. Oné of them 
became the master of Andhra, and the other became the master 
of the region now called Central Provinces. So these provinces 
were lost from Magadh. Again Srimukh’s son was married to 
Naganiki, the daughter of the Maharathi chief*? already referted 
to before. Thus huge slices were cut off from the Magadhan 
empire which now consisted of Magadh proper, Videha, Kasi, Ko8al, 
Avanti, and the regions surrounding the Ganges. 

All the six brothers wetc nonentities. When the last of them 
Brhaspatimitra camhe to the throne in 417 B. C., Kharvel was ruling 
over Kaling. Kharvel had subdued the ehiole: of southern India, 
iricluding Andhra regions also, the kings of which must have been 
his vassals. Then he invaded Magadh, travelling on the banks 
of the Ganges*’, defeated Brhaspatimitra, and took away from 
Patliputra the same Jaina idol which was taken away from the 
capital of Kaliig by Nandivardhan during the reign of his ancestor 
Ksemraj in 468 B. C. Brhaspatimitra was forced to bow at the 
feet of this idol. 

Mabinand ascended the throne at the age of 23. He first 
decided to establish order in the internal adininistration of his 


(41) He must have been 30 in 427 B C. or 100 A.M. because his son 
was married at this time, who must have been 15, 

{42) Vide Hathigumfa Inscriptions, the description of the events that 
took place in the 13th year of Kharvel’s 1eign, 
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kingdom. He issued orders to various officers and chiefs, and. 
asked them to abide by them. Those officers who obeyed his © 

orders were confirmed in their-offices; but those- 
Nand IX: Mahanand who showed the slightest hesitation in executing 

his orders, were summarily hanged by him. Most’ 
of the officers and chiefs thus killed by him were kshatriyas**. 1 
who hated him because he was a Sidra. He took ten years to 
consolidate his power. Then he decided to conquer the countries 
in northern India. Within five years he conquered the whole of ~ 
north India (including the northern part of the Punjab, Kasmir, 
and Sindh, which were not conquered even by Nandivardhan). 
We know how he brought the learned trio from the Taksaéila 
university**, and thus founded or revived the ‘university of . 
Nalandi. He also brought an immense amount of gold from 
these northern countries (as much as nine hills of gold*®). 

His prime-minister was Satdal, a Nagar*®. Mahanand, then 
mist have felt a desire to reconquer the countries- of southern 
India. He must have checked his desires, because; (1) his prime 
minister might have advised against war, (2) he must have - 
realized the difficulties and hardships of warfare, (3) he must | 
have hesitated to have enmity with a powerful emperor like 
Khfrvel, (4) Srimukh of Andhra was his brother, and there was 
always a possibility of Srimukh and Kuharvel uniting agaiust 
him. (as Srimukh was almost under the power of Khirvel*’. 
Hence he decided to rest content with his possession. ; 

(43) The reader can now see that the name, “KalaSoka” can be properly 
applied to Mahanand, and not to Mahapadma. 

(44) Vide the account of Mahanand in the previous chapter. 

(45) It is possible that the amount was enough to raise five hills, Vide 
the account of king Kalki, in the account of Sunga dynasty. 

(+6) The word has two meanings. (1) It represents one of the castes of 


the Hindu community; and (2) A citizen. The latter meaning seems more 
suitable above. Vide f. n. no. 64 on pp. 242, 


(+7) The dynasty of Suimukh was called A ndhya-bhttyas”, because it was 
under the power of Kharvel. 

(The two dynasties “Andhra-bhttyads” and “Suiga-bbriyas” were so called, 
a» long as they were under the power (bhtyas=servants) of some other king, 
but ceasod to be called so, when they were indepsndent), 
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We know how his youngest son*® was the cause of the 
vow of Chanakya to exterminate the Nands. we know how he 
lost Sakdal as a result of the plots of Varrtichi. 


In 404 B.C. or A. M. 123, Srimukh died, and his son 
Gautamiputra YagilaSree, the busband of Nagnik&, succeeded him 
on the throne. Mahanand defeated him, and made him acknow- 
ledge his superiority. (Vide the chapter on coins). 


We know how Chanakya understood and improved upon 
his mistake*® of plundering the neighbouring country, without 
previous self-organization. Hence with the help of the king 
Vakragriv®® of the hilly country’? of Trikaling (Anga was the 
hilly region), he invaded Magadh, defeated Maha&nand, and 
placed Chandragupta on the throne of Magadh®?. 


Some of these kings have been given names, which represent 
their main achievement of trait of character. 
Names assigned to 1, Bimbisir—the Organizer 
aes possint: ay 2. Kunik—the Greedy or the Warrior 
chief trait 3. Udayan—the Good or the Warrior 
4. Nandivardhan—the Increaser 
5. Mahipadma—the Peaceful 
6. Mahainand—the Great or the Cruel 
7. Other Nands—the Puppets 


He must have avoided §rimukh because he was his brother, though kings 
hardly take this into consideration. 

(48) That the youngest son insulted Chanakya, means that he must have 
been at least 7 to 8 years old; thus his two elder brothers must at least 
have been 10 and 12 years old respectively. 

(49) Vide the account of Chandragupta for details. ; 

(50) See the Hathigumfa Inscriptions, The “Malayaketu” in MudrarakSas 
was possibly the son of this “Vakragriv”. 

(51) Parvatiya=hilly. Vide pp. 53 of “Chandragupta” published by the 
Baroda State. While this 1s sent to press, I happened to see a thesis, prepared 


& printed by Prof. Dr, H.C. Seth M. A. Ph. D. of Nagpur University in which 


he assigus this Parvatiya Country to be located somewhere in the Punjab 
as ha 1s inclined to trace Maurya Chandragupta’s origin in Gandhar Country, 
I beg to differ from him in both respects, 

(52) Vide the Chapter on coins, 


Dynastic Lists 


\ 


N. B.— If figures mentioned here differ from those mentioned 
in the text, they require correction and further. 


investigation. 


(il) Kings of Kosal B.C. B.C. Years 


Vrtta : Vatk 790 730 
Ratatijay 730 690 
Dibbasen 690 640 
Safijay 640 585 
Prasenjit 585 526 
Vidurath 526 490 
KuSnlik 490 470 
Surath 470 460 
Sumitra 460 450 
(il) Kings of Vatsa-Kogambi 

B.C, B.C; 
Sutirtha 796 736 
Riich 736 696 
Chitraksha 696 651 
Sukhilal 651 611 
Sahasranik : Parantap 611 566 
Satinik 566 550 
Queen Mrgivati 550 543 
Udayan 543 490 
Medhavin 490 467 


60 263 203 
AQ 203 163 
50 163 ~ 113 
55 =. «113 58 
59 58 A.M. I 
"36 - A.M. 1 37 
20 37 57 
10 57 , 67 
10 67 77 
340 years 
Year 3B. M. B. M. 
60 269 209 
40 209 169 
45 169 124 
40 124 84 
45 84. 39 
16 39 23 
7 23 16 
54 16 A.M. 37 
23 A.M. 37 60 
330 years 


B.M.« B.M. 


x a a 
B. M. Before Mahdsir, meaning before the commencement of the 
Mahavir era which has taken in 527 B.C, 


(1) Anno-Mahavir : in the year of Mahavir era, 


~“(IN) Kings of Chedi-Kaltig 


a) 


sa 
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' B.C. B.C. Years BLM. BM. 
Sulochan : Karkandu 


Maha-Meghaviahan 558 537 21 32 10 
Surath’ 537 509 28 10 A.M. 18 
Sobhanroy 509 492 17 A.M. 18 35 
Chandroy 492 475 17 35 52 

(Semi-independent) 

Ksemraj 475 439 36 52 88 
Buddharaj etc. 439 & forward 88 & forward 
upto 372* 67 upto 155 

186 years 


(iV) Kings of Avanti 
(Pradyota dynasty) 


Punik 506 575i 69 48 

Chand : Mahasen 575 527 48 48 0 

Palak 527 520 7 AM.O A.M. 7 

Dantivardhan 520 501 19 7 26 

Avantisen 501 487 14 26 40 

Maniprabh : Medhavin 487 467 20 40 60 
129 years 


(V) Kings of Magadh 
Sisunaga dynasty or 
_ Larger Naga dynasty 


Sigunag 805 745 60 278 218 
Kakavarna 745 709 36 218 182 
Ksem—vardhan 709 659 50 182 132 
Ksemjit 659 623 36 132 96 
Prasenjit 623 580 43 96 54 
Srenik : Bimbisar 580 528 52 54 2 
Kunik : Ajatéatru 528 496 32 2 A.M. 31 
Udyiiva 496 480 16 A.M. 31 47 
_ Anurudhdha & Mund 480 472 8 47 55 
| 333 years 


* For this list of succession vide Ched: dynasty m Vol. IV, 


= 
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Kings of Magadh (contd) 
Nanda dynasty : Smaller Naga dynasty 


Nand I Nandivardhan 
Nand II Mahapadma 
Nand III Agwaghosa 
Nand IV Jyestamitra 
Nand V_ Sudev 
Nand VI Dhandev 
Nand VII Brhadrath 
Nand VIII Brhaspatimitra 
Nand IX Mahinand : 
Dhan-nand 


472 
456 
428 
425 


423 — 


421 
419 
417 


415 


456 
428 


| 425 
423 
421 - 


419 
417 
415 


372 


16 55 
2. 71 
99 
102 
104 


108 
110 


43. 112 


renee ems 


100 years 


3 
2 
2 
2 106. 
2 
2 


B.C, BC. Year AM. ALM 


- 71 


799. 


10a 
104 


“106 
~ 108 


110 


_112 


155 


Chronology 


N. B. Simple figures mentioned against the events show, the 
pages and figures in brackets, the pages of the foot—-notes, on which 
their description is given; when two dates of an event are probable 
the one doubtful is bracketted; approximate dates are treated 
as circa; while those which are doubtful are marked as ?, 


B. C. B. M. * 
84500 84000 Neminath, the 22nd Jaina Tirthanker and 
his cousin Krsna flourished according to 
Jaina tradition which appears to becorrect (92) 
7000~ 6500-? ) Antiquity of Mohan-ji-dero, is taken to 
8000 # 7500 \be so much old according to Archzological 
experts (17) [ for my views see infra 535 B. C. 
and B. C. 2000] 
3201 2728 The great war of Mahabharat is said to 
have (?) taken place; 93 
2000 1525 Civilization and culture of Mohan-ja-dero, 
cannot be older than this; (17) 
900 400 Vedic and Jaina religions already in existence; 
3, 5, 25, 26, 38 
8th cent. 3rd cent. Erection of Maniky&l inscriptions; (37) 
Oth cent. Pre-historic period. 3 
8th cent. First crisis occurred. 6 
877-777 350-250 Time of ParSwanath, the 23rd Jaina Tirthanker 
877 350 Birth of ParSwanath. 94 
847 320 ASwasen, father of Par8wanath, was ruling 
over Kasi. 97 
. Parswanath became a Jaina ascetic. 94~227 
805 278 SiSunfga dynasty founded by Sigunaga at 
Kasi. 203: SiSunaga dynasty began to rule. 
226-229 
805-745=60 SiSunaga’s own rule. 229 
* Vide f. n. * on pp. 358 oc 


47 


$62 
B: Cc. B. M. 
804-596=208 
777 250 
800 cir. : 
754 227 
745-709=36 
709-659=50 
659-623=36 
623-—580=43 
6th cent, 
Cir. 600 
616 89 
691-3 
601 74 
600 73 
598 71 
596-57 5=2 
593-574 
595 6S 
594 67 


Chronology ; - 


~ 


Vitihotra dynasty ruled over Avanti. 203° . 
Nirwan of Par8wanath. 94,-227 a 
Time of Prasenjit, father-in-law of Paréwa- . 
naéth and king of Maha—ko&al. (73), (74) ° 
A Jaina idol is said to have been consecreted -° 
at Bhadregwar in-Cutch; if it be true, it 
may be noted as. the first instance in history - 
of a Jaina idol to have been set up. (167) 
Kalvarna’s rule. 229 
Ksemvardhan’s time. 229 
Ksemjit’s time. 229 

Prasenjit’s rule. 229 

Buddhism came into existence. 5 
Second crisis occurred. 6 . 
Nick-name of Srenik was created. 27 
Probable birth of king Chetak. 134 
Probable birth of king Dadhivahan of Angades. 
140 

Probable birth of Nandivardhan of VaiSali, 
and brother of Mahavir. 129 

Seven co-natals were born. 214; of these one 
is Gautam Buddha. 237; another is Udayin 
of Sindhu-Sauvir, 127, 221, (127). 214 
Jyest&, queen of Nandivardhan of VaiSali was ~ 
probably born. (599; 129) 

Birth of Mah@vir. 129; probable birth of Queen 
Prabhavati of Sind. 129, 131 (597; 127) 
Duration of Punik the Pradyot of Avanti 210 
Between these years, Srenik killed that pre- 
gnant female deer (243), (vide below 580 item 
regarding Srenik; hence it follows that he 
killed the pregnant deer between 580 and 574) 
Birth of king Srenik. 237 

Probable birth of Queen Prabhavati of Sindh 
221. (593:131, 132.and 140) 


Cir. 590 © 


589-90 
586 
585 


583 
582 


580 


580 


579 


32 


Chronology ere oe. 


Punik ascended the throne of Avanti; found- 
ation of the Pradyota dynasty. 103 


King Prasenjit of KoSal was born. 88 


King Prasenjit of Magadh annexed Anga 
with Magadh (one view). (260) 
Nandivardhan married Princess Jyesta of 
Videha. 13 

Probable birth of king Satéanik of Vatsa. 
109, 129 

A great caravan visited Benn@tat nagar: (234) 
Marriage of Bimbisar with his first queen 
Sunanda. (235) 

Coronation of Udiayin of Sindh 221. (584: 
214), probable date of marriage of king 
Udayin with princess Prabhavati of Vaisal. 
221 (584 : 126, 127, 214) (583 : 215) (585: 131) 
Bimbisér came to the throne 230. (His reign 
from 580-52€=514 years) (127) 229, 236, 
237, 240, (247) 265, 

Birth of Prince Abhayakumar 237 
Probable birth of Queen Mrgavati of Vatsa 
129-132 

Srenik was a Jain upto 580; 240. He was 
a Vedic follower between the years of 580 
and £64 (vide above 593-574) 243 (244); 
{His religions :—ancestral Jaina before 580; 
Vedic from 580-564, Buddha 564-558; unsettled 
mind 558-557 (till 556 vide p. 25C); Jaina 557; 
staunch: Jain (not a devout Jain upto 556 
f.n. page 268); 556 to the end (page 79) 
of his life m 528 ] 

Nag (Rathik) joined Srenik’s army (247) 
Dadhivahan of Vatsa married Padmiayati of 
Vaisali 132 


364% 


B. C, 
577 


576 


575 
574 


573 


572 


571 


After £74 


569 
56870 
567 
366 


y64 


B. M. 
50 


49 


48 
47 


47 


45 


44 


47 


42 
41-3 
40 
39 


37 


Chronology 


Separation of Dadhivahan from pregnant - 
queen Padmavati 131; Birth of king Karkandu 
of Kalitg 131, 165. Queen Padmavati 
became a Jaina nun (576: 132) ‘ 
Sula8a, wife of Rathik Nag, gave birth to 
32 sons at a time (247) 

Probable birth of prince KeSav of Sindh 221 
Chand came to the throne of Avanti 128: 
his rule from 574 to 527 =47 years 194, 210; 
Punik was succeeded, by Chand 203; Probable 
birth of Queen Sivadevi of Avanti 128, 131 


Queen Prabhavati of Sindh became a Jaina 
nun 126; (574 : 127, 214) 

Princess Sujyesta was born 132 (574 : 129) - 
Nun Prabhavati died 126 (573 : 131). Birth 
of Queen Chillana of Magadh 129, 132. 
Birth of Princess Manoramé by Queen 
Dharini of Magadh 267 

Gautama Buddha renounced the world at 
his age of 29; 241 (241) 

Assertion of independence of kingdoms of 
Choli, Kaling, Pandyi, Kadamb and, 
Pallav 297 

Mahavir renounced the world at his age of 
30 and became a, Jaina asetic (127) 

Prince Abhaya-~Kumar was appointed prime 
minister of Magadh 239 

Ascetic Mahavir came to KoSambi (109) 
Satinik’s reign as king of Vatsa (from 566~ 
550=16 yrs.) 109 : (570 : 130 and (109)). 
Marriage of Sat&nik with Mrgivati 132, 129 
Buddha began to preach at his age of 36; 
79, (79), 240, (243): Buddha saw Srenik 
for the first time 241. Bimbisiir was a follower 
of Buddhism from 564 to 558; 242, 243 


BC BM 
562 35 
561 34 
560 33 
559 32 
558 ti(‘ié«iS'Y 

558-530=28 
558-537=21 
565 to 556 
557 


30 


Chronology ° — 368 


Start of invasion on Avanti, made by Udayin 
of Sindh' 126 . Chand of Avanti was made a 
war-captive 128 

Apology by Udayin of Sindh for his uncivil 
conduct towards Chand of Avanti 126; war 
between Udiayin and Chand 126, 221. 
Return of Udayin to Vittabhayapatian after 
the invasion on Avanti (125); Chand followed 
Tapasa-dharma upto this time 205 

Prince Nandisen of Magadh must have been 
born 270; Sivaidevi married with Chand of 
Avanti 128, 131, 205 

9th year of the ascetic life of Mahavir (163) 
Buddha made Queen Ksemi& of Magadh a 
Buddha nun 267 (558, 241 : 557 (241)) 
Karkandu became the king of Kalmg 165 
(528 on pp. (163) ) and founded his first 
Kaliig dynasty 165 

Buddha saw Bimbisér but to no purpose 
242 : Princess Manoramé married to Krta- 
punya 267—270; Bimbisér marned Chillana 
128, 129, 132, 240, 241, (247), 262 (556:79); 
Nag—Rathik’s and Sulasa’s 32 sons died while 
fighting (247) 

Cyrus, king of Persia (69) 

King Mah@meghvahan of Kalimg 168-170 
Between these years, Prasenjit of KoSal was 
converted to Jainism (80) 

Invasion of Satanik on Antgade8 of Dadhi- 
vahan 110, 345; plunder & ruin of Champa 
puri 111, (111), 131, 136, (136) 279 


Birth of Udayan of Vatsa 108, 112, 116, 


129, (114) 
Birth of King Ajat&atru of Magadh (114), 


982 (556 : 267) 


366 


B.C. 
557 


556 


B. M. 
30 


29 


After 558 to 528 


556 


After 556 


553 


252 


Cir. 550 


30 


Chronology SS ae 


First time in history when an idol is said to 
has been really set up (167) ; 
Birth of the first Queen of Udayan of 
Vatsa (114) 
Srenik was a devout Jain 240, 243, (after 558: 
250. this year has played an important a 
in his life 244), 


May : Mahavir attained Kaivalya-giian. (111), 
(125), (244) 267 a 
Princess Vasumati of Atga-deS became _ 
Chandanbala the first chief Jaina nun under 
Mahavir 11] 

Wars between Srenik and Prasenjit ended’ 
once (86) 

Mahavir began to preach his gospel at his 
age of 42 p. 79, (243), 252 

Dadhivahan’s death 140, 165; Karkandu 
became the ruler of Tri-Kalitg 166 
Srenik founded Rajgrhi 250: Srenik began 
to stiike coins 259: Srenik formed guilds 
(255). (From this time Bimbisir came to be 
known as Srenik). 
Pilgrimage of king Prasenjit of Kofal to 
Bharhut in Maha—KofSal (75) and erection of 
the pillar in his name (75) 

Birth of Queen KauSalyddevi of king Srenile 
269 (as she died in 527 at the age of 26). 
Princess Sujyestd, a virgin, became a Jaina 
nun 132 

Qucen Prabhivati of AjatSatru was born 282 
Satanik of Vatsa died (108, 110, 111, (111); 
112, 307, (555 : 131) 

Queen Prabhivati of Ajatéatru was probably 


born 88 (one view; for another view see 
under 552 ), 


Ba BM. 
549 22 


? 


~ 550-5437 years 


546 19 
545 18 
543 16 
543 to 490=53 years 
.538 11 


537-509=28 years 
537-492=45 years 


537 10 
535 8 
534 7 


Chronology 367 


Vasavdatti, 2nd queen of Udayan of Vatsa 
was born (115) 


Qucen Mrgiivati’s reign lasted for; 108, 
109, 112 : | 
Udiyin of Sindh became a Jaina monk under 
Mahavir 216, 221 

Prince Megh-kumfr,. of Srenik, became a 
Jaina monk 270 : 

Buddha's Nirvan (Kaivalya stage) when he 
was 59: 241, (296), (315): King Udayan of 
Vatsa married his first queen (114), 115: 
Queen Mrgiivati of Vatsa, and her sister 
Sivadevi, queen of Avanti, became Jaina nuns 
under Mahfvir (114) 112, 128, 129, 131, 132 
King Udayan of Vatsa crowned 108, 109, 
112, 113, 117, 128 (He ascended the throne 
before 527; p. 107) 

Kumk married Prabhavati, daughter of 
Vidurath of Ko8al 282 (537:88). Srenik 
completely defeated Prasenjit of Ko8al 269 
Surath of Kaling ruled for 170 ' 
Kaliig dependent on Magadh 168, 171: 
Reign of Karkandu came to the end, hence 
annexation of Kaliig to Magadh 260 (345) 
(one view). 

Rajarsi Udayin of Sindh was poisoned 217 


Ruins of Mohan-—jf-dero (17) and Desert of 
Jasalmir came into existence (19) [520 : (217)] 
another view (534: (217) 218 : destruction 
of Vittabhayapattan 221 (534 : 220) : cir. 535, 
King Udayan of Vatsa married his second 
queen Vasavdatt& of Avanti 113 (114), 115 
Udiiyan of Magadh was born (114), 282: 
(Queen Padmiivati of Vatsa, and daughter of 


568 : Chronology 


Kunik of Magadh is described as born (115) 
but it is wrong; it ought to be 532 because — 
her brother Udaiyan of Magadh is born in | 
this year of 534: so her own birth would be | * 
in 532) . ; 

5330 6 Prince Abhayakumar became a Jaina monk, ’ 
266, 270, 274: hence Prince Konik’s right 
to the throne of Magadh was established 272 


531 4 Annexation of Sindh to the Persian empire 
220 {one view) (another view 520 : 220) 


Oth Cent. (middle) First foreign invasion on India by a Persian 
emperor (40) j 


530~522=8 years © Cambacys king of Persia (70) 


529 2 King Srenik was imprisoned by his son 
Kunik (one view) 274 : another view says 
in 240 on pp. 274 ! 


528 2 Srenik died 107, (114), 236, 237, 260, 276° 
Ajat&atru ascended the throne of Magadh ‘ 
196-282; he succeeded his father Srenik 87,216 
Nandivardhan or Nand I .was born 306 
(525; 307. 524 + 309) 

528 to 496 King AjatSatru’s rule 230 


527 (May or April) Queen Chillani became a 
Jaina nun under Mahavir 278, 269 (528:132) 
(Oct) Mahivir’s Nirvan : 7, (69), 113, 127 ° 
(127) 129, 206, (244), 236 278, : Chand of 
Avanti died 107, 127—179 (1} years after 
Srenik’s death ) 113; 194, 196 

526 1 King Chetak died 278 (It is printed 527 
but ought to be 526) (525 : 133, 134): 
Kunik annexed Vaisali with Magadh 346; king 
Presenjit of Kofal died 88 : (530 : 87) 

927--5320=7 years King Palak of Avanti 206—210 


oe 


Amaravati 146, 


INDEX 


A 


Abhayddevi 140, 141 

Abhayakumiar 42,150, 225, 237, 238, 239, 
240, 244, 246, 247, 250, 253, 254, 
257, 264, 274, 277, 344. 


_ Achaimanidai 98 


Aden 253 

Afghan 332 
Afghanistan 4, 37, 68 
Agnimitra 8, 28, 324, 334 
Ahichhatra 46, 328 

- Ahikakshetra 58, 


. Ajatéatrn 82, 170, 196, 224, 230, 249, 


251, 260, 276, 280, 344, 345, 348, 
359 ° 


Akgravanti 174, 176 

Alburini 312 

Alexander 8, 98, 99, 105, 171, 351 

Allahabad 102 

150, 159 

Ambhi 98, 99 

Analgir: 124 

Anaryas 343 

AnaryadeSa 44 

Anathmuni .248 

Andhra 62, 66, 146, 147, 151, 152, 
154, 155, 160, 161, 220, 222, 256, 
320, 322, 352, 353, 354, 355, 364 

Andhra-bhttyas 356 

Anga 260 

Anga-Magadh 345 

Anga 162, 163, 170, 260, 279. 

AngadeSa 45, 47, 102, 110, 121, 130, 
135,,136, 137, 139, 141, 161, 354'(see 
Asga) 357 

Anuruddba ‘83,84, 171, 224, 230,.275, 
307, 347, 348, 349, 359 


49 


Acueuaiauacs ars, 348 
Aparant 20, 63, 66, 221, 352 


"Arabia 252 


Aras 343, 344, 346, 347 

ArdradeSa 253 

Ardrakumar 253 

Ardraraja 253 

Arhat 195 

Arjun 6 

ArthaSdstra 23, 34, 337 

AryadeSa 45, 51 

Aryak 197 

Aryans 1, 34, 354 

Aryavarta 4, 6, 44, 47 

ASmakas 352 

Agoka 24, 28, 82, 99, 100, 119, 154, 

177, 179, 186, 192, 194, 313, 315, 

318, 319 

ASvaghos 305, 340 

ASvatthama 251° 

ASvasen 198, 226, 227 

ASvasena 94, 95, 96, 97,98 

Asadhsen 328 

Asian Turkey 4 

Atah (Gujjara Milasthanpura) 64 

24, 63, 95, 101, 108, 110, 113, 

117, 121, 125, 126, 146, 151, 

153, 155, 157, 159, 174, 178, 
180, 186, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 
193, 195, 196, 198, 199, 202, 203, 
205, 217, 222, 330, 346, 351, 354, 
355 

Avantiputra 197 

Avantisen 208, 359 

Avasarpim 5, 6, 7, 234, 251 

Ayodhya (Ayuddha) 56, 72, 76, 83, 180 

Ayuddha 242 


Avant: 
115, 
152, 


$78 


Bactrian 38, 100 

Badrik 103 

Bain 148 

Balamitta-tra 195, 199, 202 

Baluchistan 4 

Bhambha 233 

Bang 1, 10, 45, 139 

Bay of Bengal 149 

Behar 118 

Bekhar 118, 119 

Bena (see Bennd) 

Bengal 184 

Bengal 136 

Ben-katak (or Bennakatak) 

Ben—parv 103 

Benna 147, 148, 149, 354 (see Bena) 

Bennakatak 146, 147, 154, 160 

Bennatatnagar 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 154, 234, 240, 264, 354 

Berar 136, 150, 159, 353 

Besarh 118, 119 

Besnagar 179, 182, 185, 192 

Bezwada 150 

Bhaddilapur 46 

Bhadra 350 

Bhagalpur 136 

Bhambhasar (see Bimbisar) 

Bhanumitra 158, 195, 199, 202 

Bharatkhand (see Bhdaratvarsa) 

BharatvarSa 3, 44 

Bharatvarsa (see BharatvarSa) 

Bharhut 103, 140, 190, 345 

Bharhut-stiipa 72, 280, 345 

Bhas 206 

Bhata 348 

Bhitiyas 242 

Bhattiya 242, 262 

Bhikkhuraj 156, 170, 355 


Bhilsa 179, 182, 185, 186, 190 
Bhoj 146 


Bhbfgukachcha 174 


a a 
= - 
Index pF 
Pa ' 


“ Bhtkachha 63 


Bhiimaka 38 
Bilaspur 138° . 


t 8 


Bimbisaér 6, 7, 18, 27, 42, 7, 81, 82,- 

224, 225, ‘230, 232, 233, 234, 
235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 
942, 244, 245, 247, 248, 249, 250, 


15], 


251, 252, 253, 255, 258, 357, 359 
Bimbisara (see BiMbisar) 
Bindusar 8, 9, 99, 154, 179, 352 
Bolor 53 
Bombay 150° ' ao 
Brabmata Kutdagram 120 
Brahmaputra 55 
Brahmi 38, 69 ” 
Brahminism 360 : 
Brhadrath 68, 197, 360 
Brhadrathas 90, 91, 93, 94, 95, 96,. 


198, 225, 226, 227, 230, 305 , : 
152: ae a 
Brhaspatimitra 103, 151, 152, 153, 158," ‘ 


172, 305, 322, 325, 326, 327, gas 


? 


Brhaspati 


355, 360 

Buddha 6, 15, 22 26, 31, 47, 51, 68° 
69, 77, 79, 81, 89, 
240, 241, 242, 244, 245, 250, 263, 
315, 333, 335, 348 | 

Buddhardj 156, 170, 353, 354, 359° 

Buddhism 5, 6, 26, 31, 38, 42, 79, 81, 


82, 177, 191, 193, 194, 245, 248 


263, 275, 313, 315, 335 


Cc 
CaMboj Rastra 330 
Canera 320 
Carel 20 — 
Carpentier 350 
Cawnpore 77 
Central Provinces 136, 138 


Ceylon 275, 306, 347, 348, 349 | 

Chaityas 348 

ChaMpanagari 45, 60, 111, 131, 135, 
166, 275, 279 


120, 225, 236, _ 


4 


fe / Andes 


? 


ChaMpapurt 102, 130, 136, 138, 142, 
144, 170, 280, 345, 346 
_ (see ChaMpanagari) 
|  Champaranya 118 

Chanakya 22, 34, 254, 322, 331, 332, 
334, 337, 338, 339, 340, 357 
Chanda (see Chanda-pradyot) 
Chandanbala 111, 141 


é 


Chandapradyot 24, 107,108, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 121, 124, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 129, 178, 179, 189, 194, 196, 
197, 201, 203, 204, 205, 206, 330, 


| Chandragupta 23, 34, 54, 177, 179, 
‘S189, 190, 226, 256, 323, 334, 337, 
g’ 339, 352, 353, 357 
‘. Chandray 173 (see Chandray) 
Chandray 170, 171, 173, 147, 359 
«,, Charana Tirth’ 185 
: ‘Chasthala 180 
_} ,Chattisgadh 138 
‘ ‘Cheds 46, 75, 137, 138, 146, 154, 160, 
we! 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 172, 173, 
: 326 
‘ChedidéSa 137, 138, 141, 143 
Chetak 89, 120, 121, 122, 128, 132, 
133, 134, 169, 205, 245, 246, 262, 
263, 275, 278, 279, 344, 346 
' Chhinpati 54 
Chikito 57 - 
Chillana 79, 122, 128, 129, 132, 225, 
240, 241, 248, 262, 263,’ 277, 278, 
344, 345 
Chinur 148 
Chintapale 159 
Chitraksh 104, 108, 358 
Chitral 68 
ee 62, 66,161, 221, 275, 349, 353, 


‘Christ 2, 6.- 

Christian Era 3 
. Christianity 5 

Chulya 62 a 
' Chutukananda 320, 352, 353 


t 


379 | 

Comorin 154, 186, 307 
Cuchchha 62, 222 
Cyrus 2, 20, 67, 69, 70 
; D 
Dabbasena 84, 85, 86, 358 
Dadhivahana 102, 110, 121, 130, 131, 

132, 137, 139, 140, 141, 144, 145, 


162, 163, 165, 166, 169, 345 
DakshiMapatha 4, 44 
Dandaka 160 
Dandnayakas 254 - 
Dandapani 104, 108, 109 ; 
Dantivardhan 206, 207, 208, 350, 359 
Dantpur 141, 142, 143, 144, 162, 166 
Darbhanga 118 
Darius“ 70, 220, 351, 352 
DarSak 276 
Dasapur 124, 125 ‘ 
Dasatna 46 , 
Demetrius 38, 327 
Departure (cause of) 343 
Devbhitti 151,152, 157, 158, 159, 
Dhandev 305, 360 


Dhankatak 62, 146, 147, 148, 150, 153, 
154, 155 


Dhan-nand (sec. Mahdnand) 328, 329, 
330, 334, 336, 360 

Dharanagari 180 

Dharimi 111, 140, 141, 207, 208 

DharmaSoka 319, 320 

Dharmatma 348 

Dhartikot 160 

Dhauli 251 

Divisd 180 (see Vidiéa) 

Dubbasep (see Dabbasena) 

Durjanpurva 186 

Dvy Janangama 144 

Dvaravati 46 - 

Dwapar-yuga 5 ~- 

F 


Famine (in Magadh) 353 
Federal System 343° 


160 


380 


Gajapura 46. 

Gandak 119 

Gandhara 22, 38, 53, 61, 67-69, 71, 
93, 123, 352, 357 

GaNesa 327 

Ganges 118, 144, 219, 233, 251, 355 

Gardabhil 180, 196, 199, 202 

Ganda 102 

Gautama 255 

Gazipur 57, 70 

Germany 149 

Ghosila Park 103 

Girivraja 95, 178, 231, 236, 241, 248, 
249, 250, 251 

Gita 6 

Goa 20 

God (influence of God-time) 344 

Godavari 147, 148, 155 

Godhi 180 

Gonard 332,333 

Gopal 234, 235 

Gopalak 197 

Govishan 55 

Greeks 100 

Guilds 344 

Gujarat 19] 

Gundakama 147 

Gupta 180 


Haihayds 352 

Hajipur 119 

Hakra 188, 218 

Halla 132, 133, 277, 278, 279, 346 

Hamburg 149, 150 

HarSacharit 231 

HarSavardban 331 

Hathigumfa 103, 152, 156, 158, 161, 
167, 172, 173, 309, 311, 312, 325, 


326, 327, 350, 355 
Hayamukha 56 


Index 


Hemachandrasiri 191 
Herodotus 352 

Hills (golden) 356 

Hilly region (see Parvatiya) 
Hinden 352 

Hirafyaparvata -60 
Huren-Chang 43, 174, 176, 193,” 


| 
Idol. (Jaina) (see Jaina) ~ 


LY 


‘Ikshvaku 94, 96, 227, 230, 357 


Increasor (see Nandivardhan) - 
Indus 68, 332 


Jagaudé 251 x 

Jaina (idol) 350, 355 

Jaina temple :348 

Jainism 5, 6, 7,42, 80, 121, 128, 1277, 
179, 189, 190, 191, 192, 194, 205, 
240, 241, 243, 248, :251, .258, 261; 
264, 311, 315, 348 


~~ 
. 


-Jalandhar. 54 


Jambudvipa 3 
Jangala 46 


‘Janak 197, 198 


JanaMgama.Dvij 144 
Jarasandh 251 
Jayanti 104 

Jesalmir .188, 217 
Junagadh 174 

Jyesta 121, 129 
JyeStamitra 305, 360 


K 


Kabul 332 

Kadambas 275, 347, 349, 352, 353 

Kaivalya-gfian 345 

Kakavarta 84, 85, 89, 90, 97, 104, 
108, 228, 229, 230, 234, 359 

Kali Era 313 

Kalasok 312, 313, 318, 319, 320,: 390, 
356 


, 


Kalitga 103, 137, 145, 149, 153, 
157, 160, 161, 162, 164, 165, 
167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 
327, 346, 349, 350, 353, 354, 
359 

Kaliksiiri 159 

Kalaki 356 

Kalpak 310, 327, 

Kamrup 221 

Kanara 355 

Kava 146, 151, 152, 153, 
157, 158, 159, 320, 354 


156, 
166, 
326, 
355, 


336 


155, 156, 


. Kafichanpur 138, 143, 162, 166 


Kanoj 146, 180, 311, 312 

Kanyakumari 154 

Kapilavastu 89 

Karkandu 130, 131, 137, 138, 143, 
144, 145, 161, 162, 164, 165, 169, 
170, 171, 260, 345, 347, 349, 359 


” Karnul 147 


Karvad 352 

Kasi 84, 87, 89, 90, 91, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 102, 134, 139, 207, 226, 230, 
231, 242, 263, 355 


Kaémir 330, 352, 353, 356 

Kathiawar 218 © 

Katyayana 323, 331, 337 

KavSalyadevi 344 

Kausambi 102, 103, 111, 112, 115, 
117, 129, 136, 141, 187, 196, 208, 
279, 324, 325, 326, 358 

KeSi 217, 220, 228 

Kharosti 332, 333 

Kharvel 103, 151, 152, 153, 156, 158, 
159, 160, 161, 162, 165, 167, 172, 
310, 311, 312, 322, 325, 326, 327 
331 

Kochua 119 

Konkan 347 

KoSadhyakSis | 254 

Ko8al 225, 227, 228, 229, 230, 231, 
259, 261, 263, 264, 358 


50 


Index 


381- 


Kosala 84, 85, 86, 89, 96, 97, 102 
103, 118, 135, 139, 242, 346, 355 

KoSam-Inam 102 ; 

Kosam-—Khiraj 102 

Kosambi (see KoSambi) 

Krsna 147, 148, 149, 354 

KSema 24], 244, 245, 263, 264 

KSemak 104, 108, 109 

KSemaraja 165, 167, 170, 171, 172, 
173, 228, 229, 260, 344, 350, 353 

Kshatriya-kutdagram 120, 127 

Kshemjit 84, 85, 90, 104, 105, 
229, 231, 359 

Kshemavardhan 85, 104, 108, 
229, 231, 354, 356, 359 

Ktesias 354 

Kukkuta 103 

Kunal 179, 352 

Kundgram 112 

Kulik 84, 87, 90, 97, 104, 106, 
114, 115, 132, 133, 169, 236, 
276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 346, 
359 

KuSagrapur 178, 231, 250 

Kuéasthala 102, 134, 135, 136, 139, 140 

KuSulika 86, 89, 358 

Kusumpura 90, 280 


L 


Lahtavistar 262, 276, 279 

Larkhana 220 

Lat 47, 68, 221 

Licchavi 95, 101, 119, 120, 227, 262, 
263 

Laxmipur 253 

Lobhi-Nand (see Nand) 


M 


109, 


228, 


108, 
273, 
357, 


Mahi 174 

Madras 150 

Magadh 6, 7, 22, 37, 45, 52, 60, 67, 
70, 78, 80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 87, 90, 
95, 96, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 106, 
107, 108, 115, 116, 117, 118, 121, 


“ 


382 


139, 144, 150, 
160, 167, 168, 
173, 178, 179, 
196, 198, 199, 


122, 132, 133, 134, 
151, 152, 153, 154, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 
186, 188, 189, 192, 
219, 220, 223, 224, 225, 226, 230, 
931, 232, 237, 242, 249, 253, 260, 
262, 263, 275, 276, 279, 280, 307, 
308, 310, 314, 321, 322, 324, 325, 
327, 328, 353, 355 

Magadhi 36, 38, 184 | 

Mahabharat 68, 90, 91, 92, 93, 147, 
160, 162 

MahakoSal 72, 73, 102, 134, 135, 136, 

Mahameghavahan (see Meghavahan) 

Mahanand 84, 89, 98, 104, 107, 224, 
305, 309, 310, 313, 319, 321, 322, 
323, 325, 328, 329, 330, 333, 335, 
337, 338, 340, 354, 355, 356, 357, 
359 (see Dhan-nand) 

Mahapadma 92, 93, 224, 305, 308, 309, 
312, 313, 315, 317, 318, 319, 320, 
321, 322, 325, 327, 328, 330, 333, 
354, 355, 356, 357, 359 

Maharathi 353, 355 

Maharththik 353 

Maharastra 63, 66 

Mahasen 204, 359 

Mahavir 6, 7, 22, 32, 39, 42, 69, 78, 
79, 94, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 120, 
122, 127, 128, 129, 133, 141, 17], 
184, 185, 186, 189, 191, 195, 199, 
200, 201, 205, 206, 227, 228, 240, 
250, 254, 255, 256, 263, 278, 279, 
280, 323, 325, 326, 344, 345, 358 

Mahavira (see Mahavir) 

Maheshwarpura 59 

Malabar 20 

Malaya 46 
Malayaketu 357 
Malkoota 62 

Halla 95, 230, 263 
Naha 174, 175, 180 


Index 


Mango-grove 103 : >, ie 

MaNiprabh (see Medhavin) —< « 

‘Masa ,47 : 

Materialism 344 Pee 

Matipura 55 

Mathuia 47, 55, 71, 72, 190, 191, 196, 
311, 312, 327, 328, 358 = 

Matsya 46, 64 : 

Matsya-Puréfa 197, 203, 226, 317. 

Maukhari 98 © 

Maura 327 : 

Maurya (dynasty) (see Maurya) 

Maurya 98, 178, 190, 195, 199, 200, °: 
201, 226, 236, 334, 339 


Medhavin 104, 108, 109, 117, 208, 306, 
307, 309, 351, 358, 359 

Megasthenis 15, 256 

Meghavahan 146, 165, 166, 167, '168, 
345, 359 a 

Menander 38, 

Mihbraj 188, 218 

Mitra 324 yO . 


Mithila 46, 118, 315 

Mohan-ja—dero 188, 219 — 

Mrgavati 108, 109,110, 111, 112, 121, 
130, 132, 205, 345, 358 

Mrtikavati 46 

Mujfarpur 118, 119 

Mulanand 320, 352, 353 

Muld 104, 171, 224, 275, 310, 321, 
349, 350, 352, 359 

Mura 339 

Mysore State 257, 352 
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Nabhovahan 126, 199, 202 

Naga 200, 201, 224, 222 

Nagar 356 ' 

NagadaSak 106, 117, 274, 310, 311, 
312, 325, 327, 330, 546, 347, 348, - 
349, 350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 
356, 360 {see Nandivardhan) 
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Nagnika (Queen ) 353, 355, 357 Parantap } 104, 105, 106, 109, 205, 
Nagod 345 Satanik (see Satanik) 358 
Nagpur ( University) 357 Parigistaparva 191, 195, 199, 200, 201, 
Nahapan 38, 199 203 
Nizam 352 Parpttra 54 
Nalanda 22, 335, 336, 337, 356 ParSva 68 


Nanda 22, 28, 71, 83, 84, 154, 155, ParSvakumadr 139 
167, 168, 173, 189, 195, 199, 200, - ParSvanatha 78, 79, 94, 95, 97, 139, 
201, 224, 226, 306, 308, 309, 310, 166, 171, +226, 228 
B11, 312, 314, 319, 320, 321, 323, »Parvata 54, 61 
324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330, Parvatiya 357 
332, 333, 334, 339, 340, 341, 350, Pasadi see Prasenyit 


352, 353, 355, 357 Pathputia 171, 192, 219, 305, 311, 
Nanda family 337, 340 335, 336, 338, 345, 346, 348 
Nanda race 337 : Patafjals 38 
Nandi 351, 352 Pattan 124 
Nandipura 46 Pauravas 104 


Nandivardhan 98, 106, 107, 108, 117, Pavapuri 47, 184 
122, 128, 129, 132, 168, 189, 197, Persia 41, 67, 98, 352 
198, 224, 256, 260, 306, 307, 308, Persian Empire 71, 188 
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: Plot (to kill Nand) 338 
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Rajagthi 22, 45, 118, 170, 178, 231, 
232, 248, 249, 250 
Rajagtha 251, 252, 263, 345, 346 
Rajapuri 54 
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Rastravardhan 207 
Rastrik 353 
Ratafijaya 84, 85, 86 
Rewa 138, 340 
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Ron or Rohri 219 
Ruch 104, 108, 358 
Rapnath 345 
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Sachcha-puri (see Safichipuri) 
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Sachenak 277, 278 
Sachi 76 
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Sahyadri 27, 154 
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Sakari-Vikramaditya 199, 202 

Sakatar (see Sakdal) 

Sakatal 320, 323, 336, 337, 338, 339, 
356, 357 
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Saket 76 

Saketpura 45 

Saktayan. 323 

Sakyas 67, 78, 88, 89 

Samprati 82, 189, 192 

Samtat 161 

Samtatta 60 

Samvijji (see SaMvriji) 
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Sanchi 182 
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Safichmagar 179 

Safijaya 84, 85, 86, 97, 358 

Saran 118 

Sarasvati 188 


Sarasvata 102 
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Satakar (see Sakdal) 

Satanik (Parantapa) 104, 105, 106, 
107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 121, 
129, 130, 131, 136, 141, 166, 307, 
345, 358, 359 

Satavahan 152, 155, 353 
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Saubhtti 98 

Saurastra 46, 188, 221, 222 
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Siddhartha 79 
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SiMhapur 53 
/Simukh 151, 152, 153, 155, 156, 157, 
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Sindh 131, 351, 352, 356 
Sindh (Atyanvekala) Langala 65 
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Son 345 
Soripura 46 
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91, 104, 105, 107, 108, 121, 122, 
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354 (see Simukh) 355, 356, 357 

SthaneSwar 55 

Sthillibhadraji 339 
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Suddhodan 79 

Sudharma 280 

Sudev 281, 360 

Suyyesta 122, 128, 129, 132 

Sukhilal 104, 105, 106, 109 
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Suktimati 46 

Sulochan 166, 169, 170, 359 

Sumitra 83, 84, 86, 89, 358 

Sunga 8, 38, 39, 151, 152, 153, 155, 
156, 157, 158, 179, 324, 356 

Sungabhttya 146, 151, 152, 356 

Sunak 198 

Sunanda 235, 237, 238, 239 

Stirasena 47 

Suratha 83, 84, 86, 89, 108, 168, 169, 
170, 171, 173, 358, 359 

Stryakanta 88 

Sutlaj 68 

Suina 345 

Sutirtha 104, 158 

Svetambika 47 

Syria 99 
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TakSasilad 22, 53, 68, 69, 178, 252, 
332, 335, 356 

Taksila (see ‘TakSaSila) 

Tamralipti 45, 60 

Tejantur: 225, 234 ° 

Tirthanker (121) 345 

Tretayuga 5 

Trikalinga 138, 160, 161, 164, 165, 
166, 346, 357 

Trikalitgddhipati 355 (see Trikalmga) 

Thurparker 217 

Turkey 95 
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Udayana 101, 104,106, 107, 108, 109, 
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128, 207, 208, 230, 306, 308, 348, 
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133, 224, 256, 
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275, 277, 280, 307, 346, 347, 
344, 349, 352, 354, 359 

Udayan Bhata 104, 106, 108, 116, 
122, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
168, 188, 205, 217, 220 

Udayasva (see Udayana) 

Udhistir Era 313 

Udichapurl 46 

Udyan 53 

Ugrasen 329, 330, see Nanda 

Ujjayint 174, 175, 176, 178, 179, 
186, 206, 208 

Umaravati 150 

Urasa 53 

Uradra 61 

Utsarpini 
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Vahind 188 

Vaibhargiri 250, 251 

Vaidehi 262 

Vairata 46 

VaiSah 59, 79, 95, 101, 118, 119, 120, 
133, 134, 205, 262, 277, 279, 315 

Vakradev (see Vakragriv) 

Vakragriv 340, 357 

Vallabhi, Anandpur Surastra 65 

Valesvat 180 

VamSadeSa 102, 137, 138, 161, 162, 
170 

Vanarasi 45, 90, 94 

Vanga 60, 161 

Vanijyagram 177 

Varanasi (see Vaniarasi) 

Vararichi 22, 331, 333, 337, 338, 339, 
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Videha 46, 79, 177, 206, 222, 262, 
263, 277, 279, 315, 355 
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vids 176, 177, 180, 182, 184, 185, fi 
186, 192 y 

Viduratha 78, 83, 84, 86, 87, 88, 90, 
_ 107, 344, 358 
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Vikrama_ Era 3, 312 

Vikramaditya VI 312 

Vindhyachala 4, 44, 346 

Vindhya (see Vindhydchal) 

Virasena 56 

Vir-Vikramaditya 180, 199 
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Viruddhak 67, 78, 86, 88 

Visdkha 56 ° 

Visakkayookh 197, 198 

Visala 177, 180 

Vitihotras 95, 203 

Mie eevee 46, 122, 125, 219, 


Vizaga—pattan 149 

Vrijis 

Vrijjis \ 95, 120 

Vritta 230 
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OPINIONS 
With the help of the archeological department, ancient books 
and manuscripts, coins and inscriptions, scholars have begun to 
make an endeavour to give a connected and: coherent form to 
ancient history. Systematic excavations of places of antique interest 


and collections of ancient manuscripts being put under the keen 
scrutity of experts have encouraged these scholars in their attempts. 


Dr. T. L. Shah’s effort to write a connected history of ancient 
India with the help of these things deserves praise. He had 
collected a mine of information with an aim to compile an 
Encyclopedia of Jainism, and with due discretion he has gleaned 
material out of it, which comes to light as “Ancient India”. 
Some of his theories and conclusions might strike many a reader 
as bomb-shells, but there is not a shadow of doubt, that a close 
study of these theories will disillusion even experts, on many a 
most and debatable point of ancient history and will clearly show 
us, how we misconstrued our own past. The book deserves 
encouragement from the heads of educational departments. 

Prince of Wales Museum, (Sd.) Acharya GirJashanker Vallabhji M. A. 
Bombay Curator, Archeological Section 

# x 
Il have read from cover to cover “Prachin Bharatvarsha ” 
by Dr. T. L. Shah. It is based ona close study of the Jaina, the 
Buddhist and the Vedic literatures, and of ancient coins and inscrip- 
tions. Jaina literature, which had hitherto not received full justice at 
the hands of historians, has been fully utilised by Dr. Shah. His 
judgments are always synthetic and the book contains things hitherto 
unknown. Jains should encourage his effort fully, because no other 
writer has paid so much attention tothe study of Jaina literature. 
(Sd,) Prof. Keshavial Himatram Kamdar 
Prof, of History, Baroda College 


# i : 


29th Aug. 1933 
Baroda 
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I have read Dr. Shah’s synopsis - of “Prachin Bharatvassha” 
He intends to write a connected history of India from 900 B. ¢. 
to 100 A. D. in a homely style. He has boldly advanced several 
new theories and he has supplied full evidence in support of them. 
He has given a detailed account of the social, political, religious, 
geographic and economic condition of ancient India. He has not 
spared himself in the pursuit of his studiés, and has based’ 
his conclusions on the evidence of coins, inscriptions ‘and ancient . 
manuscripts. His effort deserves encouragement from all quarters. 


9-9-1933 (Sd, ) Govindbhai H. Desai B, A. LL. B. 
Baroda (es. Naib-Dewan); 
i 7 * 

Dr. Shah’s effort to give a connected history of India ‘irom 
900 B. C. to 100 A. D. deserves encouragement from all quarters. 
His pamphlet is eloquent of the unremitting toil and irrepressible : 
enthusiasm for his work. Most of us are quite ignorant of the 


real cultural glory of ancient India. Dr. Shah’s book is an seca 
effort to supply this deficiency. 


He has put forth some new theories and has thus invited 
much criticism, argumentation and discussion. He has not failed 
to give as much evidence as possible for every theory. | 

Such efforts are rare and deserve all possible encouragement. 


Bombay (Sd.) H. G. Anjarla M. A 
(Principal, S. N. D. T. na s -Univeratty) 
% 


ay 


¥ 
Your book presents quite a novel aspect of ret history. I cons 
clude that you have not spared yourself in writing these volumes. 


Bombay Yours truly 
19-12-33 ( Sd.) EAbualel Mohanlal lad M. A. LL, B. 
* 


It was a great pleasure to “a through the synopsis of Dr. 
Shah’s “Prachin Bharatvarsha”. He has advanced new theories 
and he has given full eeasate: to prove them. Some of his con- 
clusions are revolutionary. For instance, he has stated that 
Sandrekotus was not another name for Chandragupta but for 
Ashok. I wish Dr. Shah all success in his-enterprise. 

Luhar St, Manhar Bldg. (Sd,) Motichand Girdharlal Kapadia 
Bombay, 8th. Oct, 1933 B. A. LL, B., Solicitor 
+ * *. —3 . 
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I was delighted when I went.through the.synopsis of “Prachin 
Bharatvarsha.” I had been waiting long since, for an effort of this 
kind, and you can'imagine my delight at the concretisation of my: 
desire. Your book is sure to prove a stepping stone to the full and 
detailed study of Jaina literature and its contribution to the culture and 
civilization of India. I sinceiely hope that Jains as well as non—Jains 


will lend support to such a book, because its aim is to reveal the 
glory, not merely of Jainism but that of ancient India asa whole. - 


{ admire you for your unremitting toil and irrepressible 
~ enthusiasm. 


Palanpur, V. E. 1989 (Sd.) VallabhvijaySuri 
; # 4 


+ Dy 
I have received your synopsis of your “Prachin Bharatvarsha”. 


Going through it, I feel that you have not spared either effort.or 
money in the preparation for this stupendous task. Few will be able 
to render as much service to India as you. Such books are few and 
far between, and the more such publications are made, the better. 

Please enter my name on the list of the customers of this book. 


Delhi (Sd.) Muni Darshanvijay 
4~10-1933 Kinar1 Bazar, Jain Dharmashala. 
+ * 2 

It gives me great pleasure to know, that you have collected 
material for compiling Encyclopedia Jainica. I thank you for 
sending me the beginning sections of “Prachin Bharatvarsha”, 
material for which you have glanced from the former, and which 
you intend to publish shortly. Your endeavour to write a connected 
history of ancient India based mainly on Jaina literature, is praise 
worthy. It is possible that your conclusions may differ from the 
conclusions of those writers who have relied on Buddhist and 
Vedic literature. On the whole, your effort is sure to bring a 
good result, and is therefore really praiseworthy. 


Fort Chambers, 6~10, Dean Lane Yours truly, 
Bombay, 22-12-1933 (Sd.}) Vishvanath P. Vaidya 
; Bar~at—~Law 


¥ v + 
1 have received with pleasure Dr. Shah’s synopsis of “Prachin 
Bhatatvarsha”. A persual of it has conyinced me, that the book 
will prove very useful and stimulating to all. 
16-11-1934 (Sd) VijaynitiSur] 
1 % % 


[4] 
A close and constant study of problems connected with 
ancient India, by Dr. T.-L. Shah, has resulted into such a unique 


achievement as “Prachin Bharatvarsha” facts and theories in which. 
are based on the evidence of ancient, books, coins arid inscriptions. 


The book is likely to give rise to. argumentations, discussions 
and criticisms because it contains theories, quite opposite to those, 
which are generally accepted among scholars. 


The author has not spared himself in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and has gathered materials from various sources. This is admirable. 


Bombay, 18th. July, 1935 ‘ Sanj Vartaman. 


t 


* x * . 

It was generally believed that the history of India began 
with the invasion of Alexander the Great, and that nothing could 
be known beyond that. Even Vincent Smith could not begin it 
earlier than that. Researches have, however, begun, and as a result ° 
the veil on the history of India as it was many centuries before 
Christ, is being slowly lifted. Dr. Jayaswal said some time ago. 
in his presidential speech at the Oriental Conference. “To begin, 
the history of India with the invasion of Alexafder the Great is © 
like presenting a headless body.” 


Dr. Shah is one of those scholars who have not spared any 
eflort in unearthing the golden past of India. Few books in any 
language can stand comparison with his work which is the outcome 
of many years of constant application. He has given us a connected 
account of the history of India from 900 B.C. to 100 A.D. 
The book is sure to prove a great incentive to scholars and will 
g0 a great way in furthering research work in this direction. 


His theories are entirely new and therefore debatable no doubt. 
The very novelty is bound to give rise to a hot discussion culmi- 
nating in a new interest and more research work. The author, 
however, has never advanced any theories for which he could not 
put forth the solid evidence of coins, books and inscriptions. Such 
astounding theory, as that of establishing Ashok and Priyadarshin 
as dificrent individuals, may not be accepted at once, but the author 
has not failed to pile evidence upgn evidence for praying his theory. 


13] : 


The chronological list of events given at the end of the book 
is sure to prove very useful. One such list was prepared by Grant 
Duff; but that was years ago. This is more detailed. The book 
contains, moreover, a number of pictures, maps and illustrations— 
an added attraction. 


The book makes evident the anthor’s deep study of Jaina 
literature. At the same time he has not failed to supply evidence 
from other literatures which he has not studied any less than the 
former. His style is homely. 


» Abimedabad, 28-7-35 « Prajabandhu 
5 : x x * 
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The very hazard of publishing such a book, deserves encourage 
ment and support from even those, who are not students of history. 
Interest of the general public in history is yet to be cultivated, 
and hence the author should be all the more congratulated upon 
his spirit of enterprise. 

The book presents a connected and synthetic view of ancient 
India from 900 B. C. to 100 A. D. It is a product of twenty- 
five years of persevering application to ancient books, coins and 
materials. How far the author is correct, in the picture he has 
painted, is a subject for experts, but the book as if challenges 
them:to submit material contained by it to an acid test. 

-The main aim of the author, is to put before us the fact, that 
Buddhism and Brahminism have been hitherto given undue im: 
portance at the cost of Jaimism, the twenty-fourth Tirthankar 
of which constructed and formulated a new social and political order. 

At all places, the author has supplied as many pieces of evidence 
as he could. Copious footnotes, chronological lists and index have 
_ made the book worthy of the attention of scholars, while the homely 
style of the author has laid the material within the rich of all. 

The difficulties and setbacks which the author has experienced 
in the publication of this book, are enough to make his effort 
worthy of admiration. His new theories, his challenging attitude 
and his enthusiasm are really inspiring: 

Bombay, 14-8-35 Janmabhumi 
~ * # # 


teY 


Dr. Shah’s effort to shed new light in the abysmal deine 
of Indian antiquity, deserves full credit and praise. It-is an out: 
come of a constant labour for twenty-five years. 

Historians have hitherto said that Indian culture and civilization 
have their foundation mainly in Buddhism and Brahmanism.., Dr. 
Shah has tried to prove that the major part of the credit goes 


to Jainism which preceded Buddhism and which is responsible for: 
the formation of social and political order. According to him, . 


Ashok and Priyadarshin were different individuals, and the 
inscriptions, which are ascribed to Ashok, a Buddhist, were -geally 


carved by Priyadarshin a Jaina emperor. we : A ; 2 
Such theories are debatable no doubt, but they ‘degerve full 


attention from all concerned. 


The book will be enjoyed both by scholars and by general 
readers. It is written in a homely style. Every page gives vent 


to author’s spirit of self-reliance, patriotism, and deep-seated 


respect for ancient India. 


Bombay, olga . Binauetse Prajamitra 


Dr. Shah has written this book after a deep and intelligent study 


of ancient coins, books and i inscriptions. He has rendered great service 
to all students of history, and especially to the Jaina community: 
Jainism, as he has proved, enjoyed paramount power in India at the 
time when Buddhism, Islam and Christianity did not even exist. 
One praiseworthy feature of the book is the maps of various 
countries and kingdoms. Another equally praiseworthy feature As 
the illustrations of ancient coins and other pictures, which are 
aptly designed to give us a panoramic view of ancient India as 
it really was. The picture of Saraswati, giving us an idea of the 
art of painting 2000 years ago, deserves special attention. 
We congratulate Dr. Shah for bringing’ to light things which 
had hitherto been concealed in the womb of antiquity. 
Bhavnagar, avn August, 1935. Jain 


We eaieomne Dr. Shah’s effort to write the eanen of India from 
900 B. C.to 100 A.D. Looking to the application and the persevering 
exertion of the writer, the price fixed for the book is quite adequate, 
though the public might be inclined to consider it a bit high. 


t 
A) 
a 
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Dr. Shah has tried to. present novel facts and theories based 
on the evidence of ancient coins, books and inscriptions. His 
theories‘are apt to strike one as revolutionary, but’ one’s doubts 
are sure to be silenced’ by arrays of evidence, piled in the book. 
The reader is also apt to think that Jainism 1s unduly highly 
represented in the book. He has then to remember that this 
. book owes its existence to the material gleaned and systematically 
arranged. from “ Encyclopzedia Jainica.” 

The book presents a new angle of vision into the cobwebs 
- of, Indian antiquity, and therefore deserves full study by all 
students. of ancient history. “Written with a view to incite more 
research work, the book is invaluable and admirable. 

To avoid all misconstruing, the readers may go through the 
preface first, as the author has clearly stated his, viewpoint there. 


Baroda, 9-9-1935 7 ; Nav~—Gujarat 
* * # 
Most of the modern books on Indian history are based on 
research work and conclusions arrived at, by foreign writers. It is 
“high time that Indians themselves, should plunge themselves heart 
and soul in this affair, if they want to profit by the rich heritage’ 
left to them, by their wise and fore-seeing ancestors. It is more 
important for Jains to have a detailed knowledge about their 
ancestors and their customs, manners and civilization than to 
study minutely histories of countries like England, Ireland and 
others. Though it is very difficult to give a connected account 
of ancient India, yet all concerned will be glad to know that Dr. 
T. L. Shah has spiritedly enteréd upon the adventure of publishing 
a 2000 page book on the history of India from 900 B. C. to 100 A. D. 
None should work under the erroneous conception that the 
author has been partial towards Jainism. He has put forth evidence 
from all available ancient and modern books, the huge list of 
which, is given at the beginning of the book. He has begun his 
account from the time of the twenty-third Jaina Tirthankar, 
_Parshvanath. By piling evidence upon evidence, the author has 
proved that in ancient India there’ were only two religions, namely 
Jainism and Brahminism, of which the former had paramount power. 
He has given a detailed account of the 16 kingdoms of those times. 
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He has supplied maps about each, and all minute details connected. 
with them. In fact he has given’ a panoramic picture of-ancient «- 
India and his theories and conclusions shed quite a new light on 
those times. The author has also proved that the Mahavir Era 
was adopted by most: of the dynasties and was much in vogue. 
Bombay, 28-9~-1935 Bombay Samachar . 
* * * - - Pe 

Scholars have, no doubt, made a deep study of material * 
available in Buddhist and Vedic books and things. But none has, * 
as yet, given Jaina literature its due.—-a literature which can be Lon, 
of inestimable value in looking at ancient India with a true perspective... is 

Dr. Shah is the first in the field to -initiate and to make this’ 
effort. Readers may feel that the whole book is tinged with Jainism; 
but none need be unduly uneasy on this account. He has opened 
a new angle of vision. The veracity of his conclusions may be 
established later on, but none can discount his originality and 
boldness on that account. 

His theories have given rise to hot discussions, debates and _ 
criticisms, and thus he has aroused and activated the interest of , 
all. In order to avoid misunderstanding, the author has written a: 
lucid preface, in which he has explained his view-point. : 

The book is full of maps, pictures and other illustrations 
concerning those times. Specially noteworthy are the pictures of 
Kalpa-druma on the front page, and of Saraswati on the title 
page. All the pictures and maps have been fully explained in the 
book, The pictures at the top of every chapter are very suggestive 
of the contents of that chapter. 

We generally believe that Jainism and kingship are things 
incompatible. Dr. Shah has tried his level best to prove that most 
of the kings in ancient India were Jains. a2 

He has advanced entirely different theories. In fact he has 
presented the other side of the shield. How far that side is 


correct is another question. But we should not forget that he is 
the first to present it. 


. 


The book deserves full encouragement from kings, libraries 
and from all. It will prove useful to Jains as well as non-Jains. 
Bombay, 22nd, Sept. 1935 “‘Qojaratl”. 


¥ 
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The book sheds a new light ‘on the geographical, social, 
political and economic conditions of those times. His theories and 
conclusions are entirely different from those of all that have pre- 
ceded him; but every page bristles with foot-notes in which he 
has supported them with ship—loads of evidence. His is the method 
which should be adopted while writing history. Various maps, 


nearly 400 pictures, and chronological lists of dynasties and events 
% 2 = 
‘are special features. The reader is not unlikely to feel that the 


author has a partiality for Jainism; but then, he should remember 


io thatthe book owes its existence to “ Encyclopedia Jainica ”, 


» gleanings from which form the present book. It is not aprobable 


““that a deep study of Jaina literature which has hitherto been 


” generally ignored, may throw new light on the mazes of Indian 
antiquity. All readers are advised to go through the preface first, 
in order to understand the view-point of the author. 
" We congratulate Dr. Shah upon his spirit of enterprise and 
his unremitting and selfless toil, and hope that they will not go 
unappreciated by the public. 
Baroda Pustakalay 
¥ * * 

The author has made a deep study of all available material. 
Naturally he has given preference to Jaina literature which had 
been practically ignored by his predecessors. He has advanced 
marvellously novel theories. The whole book sheds a new search 
light on ancient Indian history. He has not failed to advance 
solid evidence, wherever he has differred from his predecessors. It 
deserves deep study by all students of history. Its homely style 
makes it interestingly readable to the general reader as well. It 
is full of maps and illustrations which are fully explained. 

We offer our congratulations to the author for his deep 
knowledge of the subject and hope that no library will be without, it. 

Baroda ; Sahityakar 
¥ x * 

The book presents a connected history of ancient India from 
900 B. C: to 100 A. D.; the most noteworthy feature of which is 
a chronological statement of events, that took place during the 
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period siated above. It is full) of pictures and illustrations of coins ~ 
and inscriptions and maps. The book is specially important from 


the viewpoint of research work, and presents good material to 


all interested in the subject. a. 


bac oe 

Bombay, 1-6-1936 . Jain Prakitgh 
a a 
* * -# ee 


This volume consists of the accounts of the first four kings 
of the Maurya Dynasty, namely Chandragupta, Bindusar, Ashok ° 
and Priyadarshin. The author has presented’ ancient Indig.an a ° 
new light. He has proved by advancing solid pieces of.eVidenice | 
that Jainism was the all-pervading and the most powerfil religion”: 
in ancient India. So different is the outlook of the author, that. 
the readers are likely to be struck much with surprise at it. The 
information supplied in the book is interesting and though there 
may be a difference of opinion as to the truth of his theories, yet: : 
the utility of the book is beyond question. Full information to~ © 
gether with illustrations is given about ancient coins. as 
Baroda, 30-9-~1636 Nav-Gujarat 
% * * 


Looking to the books on the history of ancient India, one « 
cannot help feeling, that Jaina literature has been almost neglected. 
Even Mr. Wells has not written anything about Mahavir, not to : 
talk of anything else. 

All students of history will be glad to know, that one stupen- 
dous effort of this kind has been made by Dr. T. L. Shah, a 
scholar who has devoted twenty-five Gonsecutive years to the 
study of all available material. 

It supplies an exhaustive study of coins and religious signs 
of those times. It contains very suggestive pictures. 

The author has put forth, what one might be constrained to 
say, rather startling theories. For instance, he has stated that 
Gautam Buddha was at first a Jain, and hence Buddhism owes 
its origin to Jainism. He has explained coins and signs upon 
them in altogether a different light, and has proved that most’ of 
them belong to Jainism. Such signs of the Mauryas as horse and 
the other like Swastika, Dharmachakra, Indradhvaja, Sun and 
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Moon, Chaitya and others he has ascribed to Jainism. 'He has 
very strongly and boldly stated that Ashok and Priyadarshin 
were different individuals. 

on But it is no small tribute to him to note that he has piled 
‘evidence upon evidence to support his theories. There is no cate-' 
, gorigal statement in the book which he has not loaded with heaps 
‘of evidence based on coins, inscriptions and ancient books. 
‘#- _ In fact the book is a great attempt to give a correct picture 
* of India as it was twenty-five hundred years ago. We congratulate 
“Dr. Shah upon his marvellous effort and courage and hope that 
ig services will be appreciated by all. 


ye “Bombay, 30th. May, 1936 Bombay Samachar 
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, Trachin Bharatvarsha Part II by Dr. T. L. Shab, Baroda 
ae , Published by Shashikant & Co. Raopura, Baroda. Pages 412+11 
. “41541648; cloth bound. Price Rs. 7/8 (1936). 

“- 5 The first part of this remarkable work—because of a man of 
medicine delving deep into the -Ancient History of India—has 
already been noticed. This substantial volume of five hundred 

a pages deals with numismatics-old coins, i. e. coins current in ancient 
¢- India. In addition, the period covered by the Maurya dynasty 

7 and the onslaughts of foreigners~Yavanas—have been handled with 

the precision of a scientist. The indexes are very useful and 

furnish a key to the varied contents of the volume. 


Modern Review, 9, ‘36. 

Ke : ae * 
‘The book 1s a unique adventure. The scholarship, the inform- 
ation, the material and the zeal of the author are praiseworthy. 
He has not spared himself in the pursuit of his work. He has 


defended his theories with enthusiasm of a pleader. 

‘The author has tried to prove that, many things that are 
attributed to Buddhism, really belong to Jainism. Hence he has 
invited much debate and criticism. For instance, he has tried his 
utmost to establish that all the Maurya kings except Ashok were 
Jains; that Sandrekotes is not the Greek name of Chandragupta 
but of Ashok (Chandashok ); that Priyadarshin is altogether a 
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different individual from Ashok; that the inscriptions ascribed to 
Ashok really belong to Priyadarshin who was a Jain etc. etc. 
Be it as it may, one thing is clear, that things, which are 
at present, considered to be remains of Buddhism . purely, smay 
really be a heterogenous mixture of Buddhist and Jaina .temaine, 
and that the things ascribed to Jainism, at presents, form’ only a 
part of what originally belonged to it. Jainism must also have had its 
period of boom, like Buddhism and Brahminism- We hope that the 
aspirations of Dr. Shah may be fulfilled. If scholars begiti - t6 
reinvestigate all the available material in the light of this book,#nother 
link in the broken chain of ancient history is sure to be‘ supplied. 
Karachi, March, 1937 :  Urmi”, 
* % % Se 
“Prachin Bharatvarsha’—Part 1, by Dr. T. L. Shah, L. M.&S., 
Baroda. :—Years ago, public attention was attracted by Dr. Shah, 
who undertook to compile “Encyclopedia Jainica” on a gigantic 
scale. The plan had to be postponed on account of want of 
proper encouragement and help. This, however, could not prevent 
him from continuing his application to ancient books and othet 
materials, as a result of which we have this volume. The present 
book will convince the reader that Dr. Shah, though a doctor 
by degree, is a painstaking student of ancient Indian History and 
culture, and that he has dived deep into that ocean. He -has 
made a formidable attempt in this book to prove, that many 


theories hitherto universally accepted by all historians, are 
entirely wrong. 


Little definite is known about Chandragupta, and whatever 
little information we have, is based on Greek history. Dr. Shah 
has put forth the theory, that Chandragupta and Sandrekotes 


are different individuals, and this theory deserves full consideration 
from experts. 


There was a time, when we hesitated to stretch our ancient 
history to a period, much more older than the time, of the invasion 
of Alexander the Great over India. The Mohan-ja-dero excava: 
tions, however, have widened our outlook and put before us long 
vistas of antiquity, the end of which we fix up, with the time of 
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the Vedas, If Dr. Shah’s conclusions and theories prove correct, 
the major part of our ancient history shall have to be re-written. 
This is the reason why we appeal to all interested in ancient 
history to submit his conclusions and theories to a searching 
analysis with the object of gleaning out truth from them. Let us 
hopé“that the second volume of this highly praiseworthy effort 
may see the light of the day as soon as possible.” 


ee Abmedabad ; (Sd.) Hiralal T. Parikh B. A. 
7 *e, (Buddbiprakash, Jan.—March, 1937) 
rae ye 
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‘+ This is the third volume of “Prachin Bharatvarsh ” by 
Dr T. L. Shah. 

: Though a medical man by profession, Dr. Shah is a deep and 
“persevering ‘student of ancient Indian history. These volumes which 
“deal’with ancient India from 900 B.C. to 100 A.D. are the ripe 
.4nd_rich’ fruits of his constant application for last twenty five years. 

Rare as such efforts are in our country, where the writers 

get little support and encouragement from the public and from 

“various institutions as they do in the west, Dr. Shah’s achieve- 
«ment deserves full credit and support from all interested in the 
glory of ancient India, which is revealed in its true form, by 
the Doctor. 

The book is full of theories and conclusions which will shock 
and disillusion even experts on many a point of antique interest. 
The author, however, has put forth all available evidence, based 
on such reliable sources like ancient manuscripts, coins and 
inscriptions. 

Bombay, 10~7~37 | Jay—bharat 
* * * 

Dr. T. L. Shah has rendered signal service to Mother India 
by writing “ Prachin Bharatvarsha.” His treatment of the material 
is entirely novel, and he has not spared himself in the pursuit of 
his studies. It deserves due encouragement from all quarters. 


Ahmedabad : (Sd. ) Bhogilal Chhotalal Sutaria 
30-8~-37 President, Maskati Cloth Market 
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Dr. T. L. Shah read out to me a few chapters of his Ancient 
Indian History. The great merit of the book seems to me to 
consist in his careful handling of meterials coming from authoritative 
Jaina sources. He has laboured much in elucidating our past history 
and his conclusions ‘mostly run counter to the: accepted ‘theories. 


Nevertheless, his new theories will stimulate further discussions 
and reserch, from which we may gain much good. 


poe 


Orientel Institute, (Sd. ) B: Bhattacharya. Ph. D. 
Baroda . ‘ Director at 
# ann * ee - z 
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I read with interest the synopsis prepared by- De ‘Shah of 
his gigantic work on Ancient Indian History. From this, I believe’ 
that his work will prove very useful and interestitig. ’ _Manygnew: 
points ate introduced by him and though agreement ont’. thes i is 
not always possible, yet they show ‘the great energy and! WARE, 


reading of the author. I am sure, it will be most welcome ioral 
indologist. ‘ i 2 
Wilson College, Bombay (Sd.) Prof. H. D, Velankar MOA. 
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